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> has oa e my Haeneres that 
though the ancient philoſophers conveyed moſt 
of their inſtruction in the form of dialogue, 
. this method of compoſition has been little prac- 
tiſed in later ages, and has ſeldom ſucceeded” 
Om _ of thoſe* who* have attempted it. 

. hi INT Accu- 
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2 Dialaguts concerning 
5  Acaprate, and regular argument, indeed, ſuch 
sin now. expected gf philoſophical Anguirers, 
naturally throws a man into the methodical and 
didactic manner; where he can immediately, 
Vithout preparation, explain the Point at which 
he. aims; and ut hence proceed, without inter- 
ruption, to deduce the proofs on which it is 
_ eſtabliſhed. To deliver a SYSTEM in conver- 
| lation, „ ſcarcely appears natural; and while the 
Aulogue: writer deſires, by departing from the 
| dire& ſtyle. of compaſition,..to give a freer air 
to his performaneg, and avoid the appearance 
of; Author, and Reader, he is apt to run into a 
worſe, inconvenience; and convey the image of 
Fedagague and Ruhil. Or if he carries n the — | 
diſpute in the natural ſpirit of good company, 1 
by. throwing in a. variety of topics, and pre- 
ſerving a proper balance among the ſpeakers; 
he often loſes ſo much time in preparations and 
tranſitions, that, the, xeader will ſearcely think | 
Amel compenſated, by all the graces of dia: | 
logue, for the order, - brevity, and preciiads 
which are ſacrificed to them. 
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ante a ut bandhng f where thes novelty tf 
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may enforer the precept; and where the va- 
riety oF lights, preſented by various perfonapes 
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Any tqurſtion of philfopliy, on the other 
ep which is ſo a5 curf Ad uncertam, that 
human reaſon can reach no fixed determination 
with regard to it; if it ſhoultt be treated A all, 


ſeems to. lead us "naturally into the ſtyle bf dia. 
Jogys: und conyerſation. Heaſonable — 
be allowed to differ, where no one can rea. 
ſonably be poſitipe: 
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12590 __ « Tuch ws ibs n 18 Agi 
0 Ran theſe en, are all to be 
found in the ſubject of NATURA REEIGI. 
N. What truth 10 obvious; ſo certam © 
tue ne 4. God, which the moſt ignorant 
ages have acknowledged, for which the mot 
refined geniuſes have ambitiouſly ſtriyen to 
produce new proofs and arguments? "What 
truth fo twportant'as this; which is the ground 
of all our Hopes; che ſte eſt foundation of nb 
ralſty, the firmeſt K fociety, and the 


bodlom only 
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£ only principle which ought never bod ma 
mment ubſent from our thoughts and / meditati- 
ons? But in treating of this obvious and im- 
-portant truth; what obſcure quaſtions occur, 
concerning the NATURE. of that divine. Being 
| us: attributes, + his decrees; his plan of Provi- 
| dence? Theſe have been always ſubjeQted.to- 
the diſputations of men: Concerning theſe, 
x human reaſon has not reached any certain de- 
; termination: But theſe are topics ſo intereſt- 
ing, that we cannot reſtrain our reſtleſs inquiry 
with regard to them; though nothing but 
doubt, uncertainty, and contradiction; have as 
| yet: been the reſult of. our: moſt accurate re- 
7 | ba ee Snot 3d ib of BDW 80 
0 met) ien 93 VIARNS! 
Tas I had: 4-lately peek to rwe while 
5 I paſſed, as uſual, part of the ſummer-ſeaſon 
With CLEANTHES, » and was preſent at 
thoſe. converſations of his with PHILO and 
DEMEA, of which IL. gave you lately ſome 
imperfe& account. Your curioſity, you then 
told me, was ſo excited, that I muſt of neceſ- 
ſity enter into a more exact detail of their rea- 
ſonings, and diſplay thoſe various ſyſtems which 
'» _-they,advanced with regard to ſo: delicate a ſub 
jeſct as that of Natural Religion. The remark: 
mie contraſt in their characters ſtill farther 
raiſed your expectations; while you oppoſed 
the accurate philoſaphical turn of CE RANTRH ESC 
to the careleſs ſcepticiſm of PHILo, or com 
e * of it: . a with the rigid 
N Anflexible 
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55 Natural Religion. „ rS8 
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inflexible PN of BME. My youth 
rendered me a mere auditor of their diſputes; 


and that eurioſity natural to the eatlys ſeaſon 


= 


of life} has ſo deeply imprinted in my me- 
mory the whole chain and connection of their 
e ee I hope, I ſhall not omit or 

confound any conkqerable part of them in the 
recital. | 12 7 338 
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A 1 joined the company, ww 1 
: found ſitting in Cu,zanTres's library, Dengs 
; paid CLEeAnTHEs ſome compliments, on the 
great care which he took of my education, and 
= 0 on his unwearied perſeverance and conſtancy in 
all his friendſhips. - The father of Pameniuus, 
ſaid he, was your intimate friend: the fon is 
your pupil; and may indeed be regarded as 
your adopted ſon, were we to judge by the 
pains which you beſtow in conveying to him 
4 every {uſeful branch of literature and ſcience. 
You are no more wanting, IL am perſuaded,” in 
prudence than in induſtry. I ſhall, therefore, 
communicate to you a maxim which I have 
obſerved with regard to my own children, that 
I may learn how far it agrees with your prac- 
tice. The method 1 follow in their education 
is founded on the ſaying of an ancient, That 
t Rudents of philoſophy ought firſt to learn Logics, 
<« then Ethics, next Phyſics, laſt of all the Nature 
* of the Gods *.” This ſcience of Natural 
* | E eee 10 5G - 
$2 - - - Chryſippus apud Plut, de repug. Stoicorum.. . ' 
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8 Dighyes concerning 


Theology, according, to him, being the moſt 
profound and abſtruſe of any, required the 
matureſt judgment in its ſtudents; and none 
but a mind, enriched with all the _ Jer 
ences, can ſafely be entruſted . . % wi 
cats 

k . you ſo late, Gon es, in teaching 
| your, children the prigciples of religion? Is 
there no danger of their neglecting, or reject- 
ing altogether, thoſe opinions, of which they 
haye heard fo little during the whole courſe of 
their education? It is onby as. a ſclence, re- 
plied Dang, ſubjected to human reaſoning 
and. diſputation, that I poſtpone the ſtudy er 
Natural Theology. - To ſeaſon their minds with 
early piety, is my chief care; and by continual 
precept and inſtrudion, and. hope too by 
example, I imprint deeply on their tender 
minds an habitual reverence for all the prin- 
ciples of religion. While they pals through 
every. other ſeience, I ſtill , remark the uncer- 
tainty of each part; the eternal diſputations of 
men; the obſcurity of all philoſophy: and the 
ſtrange, , ridiculous, concluſions, which ſome of 
the greateſt geniuſes have detived from the 
principles of mere human reaſon-. Having 
thus tamed their mind to a proper ſubmiſſion 
and ſelf. difidence, 1. have. no longer any ſeru- 
ple of opening to them the greateſt; myſteries 
of religion; nor apprehend any danger from 
that aſſuming arrogance of philoſophy, which 
may lead them to reject the; Nn r | 
doctrines and l e bas 
. 0972 op "Your 


aevi decündged Gerte of cs een 
your-childfens minds earhy wih piety; 

tainly very reaſonable; and ne — 
-requiſite in this profane» gious 
But what 1. hieflpaidenies in your pla of edu 
- Cation, is Waun method ob. Nr advantage 
learning, hich; by Sulpiring pride and ſelf. 
ſufficiency; have commonly, in all ages, been 
found ſo deſtructive to tlie principles of reli- 
gion. The vulgar, indeed, we may remark, 
Sho are unacquainted with ſcience and pro- 


of the learned, have commonly. a thotaugh 
_ coftewipt'for Philoſophy 3 and+rivet themſelves 
_ the faſter; by that means, in the grrat points 


of theology: which have been taught them. 


*Fhoſe who enter a little into ſtudy and inqui- 


; finding many appearances of evidence in 


doctrines the neweſt and moſt extraordinary, 
think nothing too difficult for human reaſon; 
and, prefumptuouſly breaking thro? all fencrs, 
profane the inmoſt ſanctuaries of the remple. 
But"CLEeanTHes will, I hope, agree with me, 
that, after we have abandoned ignorante, the 
foreſt” remedy, there is ſtill one expedient leſt 
to prevent this profane liberty. Let Demta's 
principles be improved and cultivated: let us 
become thoroughly ſenſible of the 'weaknels] 


blindneſs, and narrow limits; of human reaſons 


let us duly conſider its uncertainty and endleſs 


contrarieties, even in ſubjects of common fe 


and pradtice: let the errors and deceits of our 
woT © | | very 


ound inquiry, obſerving the endleſs difputes 
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10 Dialogues. concerning 
very ſenſes: be ſet before us; -the-Jaſeperable 
diſſiculties which attend firſt prineiples in all 
ſyſtems; the contradictions which adhere 10 
the very ideas of matter, cauſe and effect, ex · 
tenſion, ſpace, time, motion; and, in à word, 
quantity of all kinds, the object of the ny 
ſcience that can fairly pretend to any certaimy 
or evidence. / When theſe topics are diſplayed 
in their full light, as they are by ſome philsfo! 
Phers and almoſt all divines; who can retain 
ſuch conſidence in this Trail faculty of reaſon 
a8 top any regard to its determmations“ 
points ſo ſublime, ſar abſtruſe; ſo remote fr 
common life and experience ? When the cu 
herence of the parts of a ſtone, or even that 
compoſition of parts which renders it extend. 
cd;:when, theſe, familiar objects, L ſay, ate ſo 
inexplicable; and contain circumſtances ſo re- 
pugnant and contradictory; with what aſſur- 
ance can we decide concerning the origin of | 
Worlds, or trace theje A n eternity to 
e eb dine n een 1182 
| 5 ec lik o) 583811 
WII 8 proficaitives theſe words, I 
could obſerve a ſmile in the countenante both 
of Deu A and CLAN THE. That of Dear 
ſeemed to imply an unreſerved ſatisfaction» in 
the doQrines delivered. But, in CLAN TIHaAs's 
features, 1 could diſtinguiſn an air of fineſſe; 
as if he perceived ſome raillery or artificial ma- 
Ice in the ente ae re Nan *0 ee 
ﬆ 21519 252 et 10 4 wot 2 101 
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Lot ptopoſe then, Prins, ſaid Cv nf, 
to eretx religious faith on philoſophicad! ſcepti- 

oiſnr;>dhd you think, that if certainty or Evi- 
dente de enpelled from every other ſubſect ot 
mqquir y, it Will all rotire to theſe Thegtogieat = 
_dbfrints; and there acquire a ſuperior: force 
an authority. Mhethet your ſceptioiſm he a8 
abſabute and ſintete as you ꝓtetend, we ſhall 
learn by and by when the company breaks 
up : wer ſhall then ſee,” whether yo £6407 At 
the. door or the windows and werber 5oũ¹“ 
really doubt, if your body has gravitys or can 

be injured by its fall; according to populär 
opinion; derived from eur fallacidus ſeſſes, 
and more fallacious experience.” And i cn 
ſideration, Due, may, I chink, fairly ſerve 
to. abate our ill will to this: humorods {Es of 
the ſceptics. If they be thoroughly in etneſt, 
they will not long trouble the world with'their 
doubts; cavils, and difputes: if they de — 
in jeſty they —— L UE: raillers; Büt 
can never be very dangerous, either (10 hs 
_ to philoſopliy; or to religion. Wo 
F:;6btow 511 a7 Aon OATS ALLEN 
I tbality, Pairs; eoinded he, it fees 
certain, that though a man, in a loft of hu. | 
mour, after: intenſe reflection on the many con. * 
tradictions and imperfections of human teaſon, 
may entirely renounce all belief and opinfOn; 
it is impoſſible fot Him. to perſevere inthis total 
ſcepticiſm, or make it appear in his condutt 
for p few hours. External objects preſs in 
upon) him: paſſions. ſolicit: him: his philoſo- 


11 | * 


1 ' Dialogues concerning 


428 i344 


phical. melancholy. diffipates ; and eyen the ut- 
— Jiolence n 1 own . will not 


ſon NE on. \ himſelf ſuch a eg; This 
is a point in which it will be impoſſible for him 
cyer to ſatis ly bunſclt, conſiſtently. with his 
ſceptical principles ai. that upon the whole 
nothing could be more ridiculous than che 
' principles, of the ancient PYRRHONIANS 3 if in 
reality they endcayoured, as is pretended, to 
| nt hronghouee the ſame ſcepticiſm, which 
they: bad learned from the declamations of | 
their ſchools, yh they a, 10 2 
confined. to them. Fenner 
N AS 2 ai 3411 in r 
Ix this view, there. appears a pres og 
blance. between. the ſects of the STo19s and 
Prxxneniavs, though, perpetual antagoniits': 
| and. both, of them ſeem. founded on this erro · 
neous maxim, That what a man can. Perform 
5 ſometimes, and in ſome diſpoſitions, he can 
perform always, and in every diſpobtion. . When 
the mind, by Stoical reflections, is elevated into 
a ſublime enthuſiaſm of virtue, and ſtrongly 
ſmit with any./pecics of honour or public good, 
the utmoſt bodily pain and ſufferings will not 
preyail oyer ſuch a high ſenſe of duty; and it is 
_ Poſuble, perhaps, by its means, even, 0 mile 
and, gxult in the midſt of tortures,... It this 
ſometimes may be the. caſe in fact . 
much more may a philoſopher, in his ſchool,. or 


exen in his cloſet, work himſelf up ta loch an 
enthu- 


- F 4 — 


en 1452 


35 ode 2 Rel "IEA * / 15 
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cis, 76 ſuppb#t it ſmagination the gcüt- 
nor moſt calamitous event which! he can 

8 ny conceive,” But how  ſhal-he :Tipport 
5 enthuſiaſm kſelf Thie bent of his mind 
relaxes, and canndt be recalled at pleaſufe: 5 
Avocations lead him -aftray': Misfortane at- 
tack him unawares'? Abd the 2175 finks - 
I om into the pee 15 Fl U J PR mb 
abe el Jour compariſon bete i he 
9 7 and Sceprics, replied Pires. But | 
you may obſerve, at the fame time, tat though 
the mind cannot, in Stocifm; füpport the High. 


eſt flights of philoſbpliy; yer;even ben it uk: 


lower, it ſtill retains ſomewhat of its former dif. 

poſition; and the effects of the Stoic's reaſon- 

ing will appear in his dondutt in Tocaion ke, 
And through the whole tenor of his aQions. 

The ancient ſchools, particularly that of Ene, 

produced examples of virtur and 

which Tee aſtoniſhing to preſent times, *7 557 | 

„ 4 et a el e. agg 
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YA 45 Belo, (hoe a while, Or anguiſn; and e e & Aeta 
5 Fallgcious Hope, ot arm the La breaſt $4 2 
With {tubborn Patience, as with'ti triple teal.” 51" 


I 1 oe 401. need aims Pic iz bd YUM ITY 
tn like marmer, if à man has acculfoiwed hilt. 
ſelf to ſceptical conſiderations or the unccttain- 
ty aud natrow limits of reaſon, he wil not e. 

' forget them when he turns his reflection => 
on other ſubjects; but in all His I 
Prjdciple?'" a and La ha, dare not ſay in his 


2 
ü common 


5 14% | Dialogubs concerning ? 
common conduct, he will be found diffetent © 
from thoſe who either never formed any opini- | 
nions in the caſe, or have enternined fenciments 
more. fayourable to human rc,˖Hnl O 


243 tn Holter nditznars hor, capt: 


Io whatever length anyone may puſh his 
| principles of ſceꝑticiſm he muſt: act, 
Lown, and live, and courenſe; likn other men ʒ 
and for this conduct he is not obliged 'to:give 
any pther xeaſon;/than-the:abſolate mecefiity he 
lies under of ſo doing. Ifche ever carries his 
{peculatioris fanther-than this necoſſity conſtrains 
hin, and philoſaphiſes either on natural or mo- 
ral ſubjects, he is allured by a certain pleaſurt 
and ſatisfaction which he finds in employing 
himſelf: after that manner. He conſiders be- 
ſides that every one, even in common life; is 
1 cCeonſtrained to have more or leſs of this philuſd- 
dh; chat from our earlieſt infandy we make 
1 Tontinual advances in forming mort general 
on Principles of conduct and reaſoning; that the 
larger experience we acquire, and the ſtronger 
reaſon we are endued with, wenalwaysrender 
ul our principles the more general and comnprchen- 
J” | 1 Give; and that what we call philoſaphy-is nothing 
1 but a more regular and methadieal operation of 
3 the fame kind. To philoſophiſe on ſuch ſub. 
jede is nothing eſſentially different from reaſon. 
4. ing on common life; and we may omy expect 
gester ſtability, if not greater truth from our 
=_ philoſophy; on account of its exacter aid more 
nen PERLA mt es 
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dee een 5 
Birr when: we! look beyond human affaire 
and the properties of the ſurrounding e hodies: 
When we carry our ſpeculations into the two 


cᷓternities, before and after the preſent tate of 


things; into the creation and formation of the 


univerſe x the exiſtence nud properties — | 


rita; the powers and operations of on 
ſal Spirit, exiſting without begieniüg Wad W 
out end,; omnipcient, :omniſcient, immutable, 
infinite, and incomprehenſible: we muſt be 
far removed from the ſmalleſt tendency to ſcep- 
4icifn not to be apprehenſiue that we have here 


Sat que beyond the reach of our! faculties. 


So lang as we confine our ſpeculations to trade, 
arimorals, or palitics, vr ariticiſm w yumadke ap 
peals, every; moinent, ta common ſenſe and ex- 
; pexience;omhich ſtrengthen our: phileſdpHal 
conciuſiana, and removt (at deaſt, ih part) the 


ſuſpicion which wei ſo juſtly entertain witty $64 


gard ita every reaſoning that s uery ſubtile and 
 rehned;; But, in theolqginal: rraſonings !we 
have, Bot- this advantage While at the ſume 
ume, e are employed upon objects, which = 
muſt be; ſenſible, ate to0 large ſor out gtafp, 
and pß all others, require moſt to be familiariſ- 

ed to gur. appectienſions Me arę ke dbreign- 
ers in n ſtrange cot to hom every ching 
_mull.icgem ſa s and Who are ia danger 
even mament of tranſgreſſing againſt thodaws 
and eaftorns.of the people with whom they tive 
andiconxerſe, e knom not bow. far vr 
aught to truſt gur vulgar methods of reaſoning 
in ſuch a ſubieh 5. bee even in cm life, 
. Tub and 


rn ann — appro- 
priated to them, we cannot account for them, 


and are entirely guided by a kind of anftin& or 
OR nin DD 
ain GET 21 18 e en, 

. ſeeptics pen that, if reaſan be 
| conſidered in an abſtract view, it furniſhes 
invincible arguments againſt itſelf; and that 
we could never retain any conviction or aſſur- 
ance, on any ſubject, were not the ſceptical 
reaſonings ſo refined and ſubtile, that they are 
not able to oounterpoiſe the more ſolid and 
more natural arguments derived from the ſenſes 
and experience. But it is evident, whenever 
our ärzuments loſe this advantage, and run 
vide of common life, that the moſt refined 
ſegpticiſm comes to be upon à footing with 
them, and is able to oppoſe and counterbalance 
them. The one has no more weight than the 
other. The mind muſt remain in fuſpenſc 
between them; and it is that very ſuſpenſe 
or 3 _—__ is ;the! e 5 2 


y 8 
1 ” ' > * . ' 0 0 
*. EP 9s 


N. 1 OE aye Cu e with. re- 
gard to you, Pu, and all ſpeculative ſcep- 
tics, that your doctrine and practice are as 
much at variance in the moſtabſtruſe points 
of theory as in the conduct of common life. 
"Wherever evidence :diſcovers itſelf, you ad- 
here to it, notwithſtanding your pretended 
ſcepticiſm; and Jean obſerve; too, ſome off 


* * to be as deciſtve as thoſe who make 
9 — greater 


* 


wen me 2 
er profeſſons of certaitity and Affurauce. 
In reality, Would not à man be ridiculdus, 


who pretended to reject Nzwrow's explication 
of the wonderful phenomenon” of the "rain- 


bow, becauſe that explication gives a minute 
anatomy of the rays of light; a ſubject, for- 
Tooth, too refined for human comprehenſſon ? 


And what would you fay to one, who having 
nothing particular to obje& to the arguments 


of CopkRNicus and CAE o for the mo- 
tion of the earth, ſhould withhold his Aſfent, 
on that general principle, That theſe fubj ets | 


were tod magnificent and remote to 5 ex- 


plained by the narrow and falaclous reason . 
renne A 


ol 2. NI ye I * N 1 2 7 ” doc ©: 1 TJ 3 © 11 L. 


heut is indeed à Kind ok broke Ven 
ignorant ſcepticilm, YT well obſerved,” 
which gives the vulgar a a general. rejudice 
againſt what they do not cafily underſtand, 
and makes them reject every principle” ES 
requires elaborate reaſoning to prove and elta. 


bliſh it. This ſpecies of ſcepticiſm is fatal td 


knowledge, not to religion; ſince we find, 
that thoſe who make greateſt profeſſion of it, 
give often their aſſent, not only to the great 


truths of. Theiſm and natural theology, but 
cven to the moſt abſurd tenets which a tra- 
ditional ſuperſtition has recommended to them. 1 
They firmly believe in witches; though they 4 


ei bor deere nor attend to the moſt. fiinple © 
propofitisn -6f"Evetr. Bot the refined and 


 "plnlofoptiteal ſcepties fall into an inconſiſtence 
* C of 


18 Dialogues. cancer ning 
era Wan, They (puſh, their. 
. into the moſt ahſtruſe _— ei- 
ende z and their aſſent attends them in every 
{tep, proportiqned to the evidence which they 
meet with. They are even obliged to ac- 
* that the moſt abſtruſe and remote 
Objects are thoſe which are beſt explained by 
Philoſophy. Light is in reality anatomized : 
the true ſyſtem of the heavenly. bodies is diſ- 
covered and aſcertained. , But the nouriſhment 
of bodies by food is ſtill an inexplicable myſte- 
xy: the coheſion of the parts of matter is {till 
ipcomprehenſible. | ; Theſe ſceptics, therefore, 


particular evidence apart, and proportion their 
allent to the preciſe degree of evidence which 
occurs. | This is their practice in all natural, 
mathematical, moral, and political ſcience. And 
| hy not the ame, Laſk, in the theological and 
religious? Why muſt concluſions. of this na- 
ture be alone rejected on the general preſump- 
tion of the inſufficiency of human reaſon, 
without any particular diſcuſſion of the evi- 
; dence ? Is not ſuch an unequal andy A ADDR 
proof of prejudice and Wen 
v S $351.62, 22 
Ops ſenſes, you gay. are "fallacious,z.. our 
: Londerſtanding erroneous; our ideas even of 
he molt familiar objects, extenſion, duration, 
motion, full of abſurdities and contradictions. 
d Nou defy me to ſolve the dificulties, or re- 
concile the repugnancies, which you;diſcover 
zin them. I have not n x ſo great an 


0 a under- 


arepobliged, in every queſtion to conſider each 
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n Religion * is 2 
Unser: I have not leifure for it: I per- 

ceive it to be ſuperfluous. Your own conduct, 

in-every circumſtance, refutes your principle; S 
and ſhows the firmeſt "reliance on all the x 
received maxims UP e OE priidexjes, 

bony e age das Hh a 


ww 
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cb Aae adh 46: fo harſh Wade pile | 
as that ef -a celebrated writer, who ſays, 
that the ſceptics art not a ſect of philoſophers 0 
Fw are only a ſect of liars. I may, how- 
„ affirm, (I hope, without offence). that 
— are a ſet of jeſters or rallers. But for 
my part, whenever I find myſelf diſpoſed to 
g mirth and amuſement, I ſhall certainly” chuſe 
| my entertainment of a leſs perplexing and ab- 
ſtruſe nature. A comedy, a novel, or at 
bf moſt a hiſtory, ſeems a more natural recre- 
* ation than Tuck e ſubritiey” aud 
11 e Reef, 


o 4 77 12, i . 19 * 1 
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| "ch vu Wel tha "EF; . a diſtincti- 
| on between ſeience and common life, or be- 
tween one ſcience and another. The arg. 
ments employed in all, if juſt, are of a fimflar 4 
nature, and contain the ſame force and evi- 
dence.” Or if there be any difference among 
chem; the advantage lies entirely on the fide 
of theology and natural religion. Many pri- 
ciples of mechanics are founded on very ab- 
-ftruſe realoning.; yet no man Who has an 
| * pretenſions o n een no fpeculative 
as T6219 C. 101 22401 © 4 37S: ! ſekpue, 


d | L'art de penſer. 
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49 — ate: 
ſceptie, pretends to entertain the leaſt doubt 
with regard to them. The CorERNIC AN 
ſyſtem contains the moſt ſurpriſing” paradox, 
and the moſt contrary to our natural concep- 
tions, to appearances, and to our very ſenſes: 
yet even monks and inquiſitors are now con- 
{trained to withdraw their oppoſition to it. 

And ſhall Parto, a man of ſo liberal a genius, 
and extenſive knowledge, entertain any general 
undiſtinguiſned ſcruples with regard to the 
religious hypotheſis,” which is founded on the 
ſimpleſt and moſt” obvious arguments, and un- 
leſs it meets with artificial obſtacles, has ſuch 
ealy* acceſs and admiſſion” into the mind of 
_— IK > 5 f e 

IG N heres we Ay / "obſerve: contibned is; 
turning himſelf towards Dems a; à pretty cus 
rious eircumſtance in the hiſtory of the ſciences. 
After the union of philoſophy with the popular 
religion, upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity, nothing was more uſual, among all re- 
lizious teachers, than declamations againſt rea- 
ſon, againſt the ſenfes, againſt every principle 
derived merely from human reſearch and in- 
quiry. All the topics of the ancient Acade- 
mics were adopted by the Fathers; and thehce 
propagated for Teveral ages in every ſchool! 
and pulpit throughout Chriſtendom? The Re- 


formers embraced the ſame principles of rea- 


| ſoning, or rather declamation ; and all pane- 


gytics on the excellency of faith were ſure to 


be interlarded with ſome ſevere ſtrokes of ſatire 
Jo againſt 


ALE 


iNotural Religion. © © 


againſt natural reaſon. A celebrated prelate 
too *, of the Romiſh communion, a man of the 
moſt extenfive learning, who wrote a demon- 
ſtration of Chriſtianity, has alſo compoſed a 
treatiſe, which contains all the cavils of the 


doldeſt and moſt determined PyxRHONISNM. 
Locket ſeems to have been the firſt Chriſtian, 
who ventured openly to afſert, that faith was 


nothing but a ſpecies of reaſon; that religion 
was only a branch of Philolophy y; and that a 


chain of arguments, ſimilar to that which eſta- 


bliſhed any truth in morals, politics, or phyſics, 
was always employed in diſcovering all the 


Principles of theology, natural and revealed. 
The ill uſe which BavLE and other 1 


made of the philoſophical ſcepticiſm of the fa. 
thers and firſt reformers, ſtill farther propagat- 
ed the. judicious ſentiment, of Mr. Locks; 

id it is now, in a manner, avowed, by all pre- 
tenders to reaſoning and phildfophy, that, Athe- 
iſt and Sceptic are almoſt ſynonymous. And as 
it is certain, that no man is in earneſt. when, he 
profeſſes the latter principle; I would fain hope, 
that there are as few Who ian maintain hs 


F 7 
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LLP 


D * Fou. remeber. Sid 1 the ex- 
cellent ſaying of Lord Bacon on this head ? 


That a little philoſophy, replied. CLEANTHES, 
makes,a man an Atheilt :. a great deal converts 


bim to religion. That is a very Judicious;re- 
mark too, ſaid Par Lg., But what 1 have in my 
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their hearts there is no God, but they alſo uitet 


25 Dialogues concerts 

eye is another paſſage, where, having mention · 

ed Da vip's fool, who: ſaid in his heart there ia 

no God, this great philoſophar obſerves, that 
the: Atheiſts now-a-days have à double ſhare 

of folly :-for they are not contented to ſay in 


that impiety with their lips: and are thereby 
guilty of multiplied indiſęretion and impru - 
dence. Such people, though they were ever 
ſo much in eee hne vs we 
formidable, Fl 0 199 


8 
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nne 


Bur 5 you ſhould rank. me in hid dat 
of fools, I cannot forbear communicating a 
remark that occurs to me from the -hiſtory of 
the religious and irreligious ſcepticiſm. with 
which you have entertained us. It appears to 
me that there are ſtrong ſymptoms. of prieſt- 
craft in the whole progreſs of this affair, Dur- 
ing ignorant ages, ſuch as thoſe which followed 
the diſſolution of the ancient ſchools, the prieſts 
perceived, that Atheiſm,” Deiſm, or hereſy.of 
any kind, could only proceed from the pre- 
ſumptuous gueſtioning of received opinions, 
and from a belief that human reaſon was equal 
to every thing. Education had then a mighty 
influence over the minds of men, and was al- 
moſt equal in force to thoſe ſuggeſtions of the 
ſenſes and common underſtanding, by which 
the moſt determined ſceptic muſt allow himſelf 
to be governed, But at preſent, when the in- 
Buence of education is much diminiſhed, and 
men, from a more open commerce of the 
world, 


| Natural: Religion. W _ 
world, have learned to compare the popular 
principles of different nations and ages, ouriſa- 
gacious divines have changed their whole ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, and talk the language of 8 roles, 
PLAToNisTs; and PeRtPATETICS, not that of 
PyRRHONTANS and AcAD EM s. If wediſtruſt 
human reaſon, we have now no other principle 
to lead us into religion. Thus, ſceptics in orte 
age, dogmatiſts in another; whichever fyſtem 
beſt ſuits the purpoſe of theſe reverend gentle: 
men, in giving them an aſcendant over man- 
kind, they are ſure to make it their favourite 
principle and eſtabliſhed tenet. 139077 rug 
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> 14 is very Aab, eee for wen 
to embrace thoſe principles, by which” they 
find they can beſt defend their doctrines; nor 
need we have any recourſe to prieſteraft to ac- 


count for ſo reaſonable: an expedient.” And 


ſurely nothing can afford a ſtronger” preſump- 
tion, that any ſet of principles are true and 

ought to be embraced, than to obſerve that they | 
tend to the confirmation of true religion; and 
ſerve to confound the cavils of Atheiſts;nk4. 
bertines, and enen of all er ions. 
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1 MUST own, Curinpmes, ſaid Dx MEA, 


that nothing can more ſurpriſe me, than the 


light in which you have all along put this ar- 
gument. By the whole tenor of your diſ- 


courſe, one would imagine that you were 
maintaining the Being of a God, againſt the 
cavils of Atheiſts and Infidels; and were ne- 
ceſſitated to become a champion for that fun- 


damental principle. of all religion. But this, 


I hope, is not, by any means, a queſtion 
among us. No man; no man, at leaſt, of 


common ſenſe, I am perſuaded, ever enter- 
tained a ſerious doubt with regard to a truth 
fo certain and ſelf- evident. The queſtion is 


not concerning the BEING, but the NA- 


TURE, of GOD. This I affirm, from the 
infirmities of human underſtanding, to be al- 


together incomprehenſible and unknown to 


us. The eſſence of that Supreme Mind, his 
attributes, the manner of his exiſtence, the 


very nature of his duration; theſe, and every 


particular which regards ſo divine a Being, 
are myſterious to men. Finite, weak, — ] 


blin 


A 
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26 Dialogues 143 concerning 
blind creatures, we ought to humble our- 
ſelves in his auguſt preſence; and, conſcious 
of our frailties, adore in ſilence his infinite 
perfections, hich eye hath not ſeen, car hath 
not heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. They are covered 
in a deep cloud from human curioſity: It is 
profaneneſs to attempt penetrating thro! theſe 
ſacred obſcurities: And next to the impiety 
of denying his exiſtence, is the temerity of 
prying" into his nature eee den 
n, acaKibotcs.- D H ne Bete 
111 * 388 47 0K eien N. 1 26: 11 
Tow let you ſhould think, that 5 ir 
has here got the better of my philoſophy; 1 
halt fupport my opinion, if it needs any ſup- 
port, by à very great authority. I might 
cite all the divines, almoſt, from the founds- 
tion of Chriſtianity, who have ever treated of 
this or any other theclogital ſubſect: But 1 
ſhall confine myſelf, at preſent, tb one equally 
celebrated for piety and philoſophy. It is Fa» 
ther Mares ANCHE, Who, I remember, thus 
-exprefſes bimſelf . One ought mot ſo much 
*(fays be) to call God a ſpirit, in order to 
«expreſs poſitively what he i is, as in order to 
4 ſignify that he is not matter. He is a Being 
1 infinitely perfect: Of this we cannot doubt. 
But in the ſame manner as we ought not to 
imagine, even ſuppoſing him corporeal, that 
e is clothed with a Loe body, as the 
eee bulk aſſerted, under co- 
2 HONG ©, TNF pA GaRUAgg Jour 
an 10 * Recherche de la Verite, liv. 3. cap. 9. 
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and. diſapprobation. But as all perfection is 


Natunal Religion. 27 
st bur chat that figure was the moſt; perfect of 
„ any ; ſo neither gught we to imagine, that 
the g pirit af God has human ideas, or bears 
4 atiy.xeſcmblange t, aur ſpirit; under colour 
«that we know nothing more perfect thau a 
« human mind. We ought rather to believe, 
ct that as he comprehends the perfections of 
% matter” without being material —— * 44 he 
6 comprehends allo; the perfections of created 
4 ſpirits, without, being ſpirit, in the manner 
< we; conceive, ſpirit: that his true name is 
« He that is; or, in other words, Being with- 
cc out reſtrictionę All Being, the Being infinite 
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„Arrzn ſo. great an authority, Da nas! re- 
plied PHIL o, as that which you have preduced, 


and à thouſand more which you. might pro- 


4 - 
2 I 
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duce, it would appear ridiculous in me to add 
my ſentiment, or .cxpreſs my approbation of 
your doctrine. But ſurely, where reaſonable 


ED, EF" el lubjeQze. the queſtion 90-4105" 
ver be. concerning the Being, but only the, Ne- 


ture, of the Deity. The former truth, as you 
well. obſerue, is yngyeſtionable and ielF-evi- 
dent, Nothing, exiſts without, a, cguſe and 
the original cauſe, of this univerle (whateyer it 
REP ſpecies of perfeckion. Whoever ſeruples 

_ this undamental truth, dclerves. cvery by 
ment which can be inflicted among pm 


- 


ruth, deſerves. cvery puniſh * 
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piers, to wit, the greateſt ridicule, contempt, 
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28 Dialogues concerning 


conical. relative, we ought never to imagine 
that we comprehend the attributes of this wy 
vine Being, or to ſuppoſe that his perfectio 
have any analogy or likeneſs to the verfe&toris 
of a human creature. Wiſdom, Thought, De- 
ſign, Knowledge; theſe we juſtly. aſeribe to 
him; becauſe theſe words are honourable 
among men, and we have no other language 
or other conceptions by which we can expreſs 
our adoration of him. But let us beware, leſt 
we think, that our ideas any wiſe correſpond 
to his perfections, or that his attributes have 
any reſemblance to theſe qualities among men. 
He is infinitely ſuperior to our limited view 
and comprehenſion; and is more the object of 
worſbip in the temple, than of e 
in the . yy 

9 Cizk ANTHES: continied . F 
is no need of having recourſe to that affected 
ſcepticiſm, Jo diſpleaſing to you, in order to 
come at this determination. Qur ideas reach 
no farther than our experience: we have no 
experience of divine attributes and operations: 
need not conclude my ſyllogiſm: you can 
draw the inferenee yourſelf. And it is a plea» 
fure 1 to me (and I hope to you too) that juſt 
£ reafoning and found piety here concur.in.the 
ſame concluſion, and both of them eſtabliſh 
the adorably myſterious. and incomprehenſible 
nature of the Supreme Being. 
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"Natural Religion. 29 
Nor to loſe any time in cireumlocutions, 
faid Cirkwrurs, addrefiing himſelf” ro”, DE- 
rA, mich lefs in replying to the pious derla- 
mations of Pro T Thall briefly explain how 
F conceive'this matter. Look round the World: 
contemplate the whole and every part of it's 
you will find it to be nothing but otie great 
machine, ſubdivided: into an infinite number 
of leſſer machines, which again admit of fub- 
diviſions to à degree beyond what human 
ſenſes and faculties can trace and explain. 
All theſe various machines, and even their 
moſt minute parts, ate adjuſted to each other 
with an accuracy, which raviſhes into admi- 
ration all men who have ever contemplated 
them. The curious adapting of means to ends, 
throughout all nature, reſembles exactly, 
though it much exceeds, the productions of 
human contrivance; of human deſign, thought, 
wiſdom, and intelligence. Since therefore 
the effects reſemble each other, we Are led to 
infer, by all the rules of analogy, that the 
cauſes ulſo reſemble; and that the Author ok 
Natute is ſotde rar ſimilar to the mind Gk 
man; though poſſeſſed" of much larger facul- 
ties, propottioted to the grandeur of the work 
Wich he has executed. By this argument 5 
4 pater iori, and by this argument alone, da F 
we prove at once the exiſtence” off 4 Deity, 


and” his ae, or Human Bi abd kiel 
hgenee. 1 5 dich de 
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'F*smALL be ſo free, 1 fai&De- 
MEX, as to tell you, that from the 
F-could: not approve: of your r concluſion « 
cerning the ſimilarity of the Deity to men; 
fill lets can I approve of the medrums by 
which you-endeavour to eſtabliſh it. What! 
No demonſtration of the Being of God! No 
abſtract arguments! No proofs a priori! Are 
theſe, which have hitherto been ſo much in- 
ſiſted on by- philoſophers, all fallacy, all ſo- 
phiſm? Can we reach no farther in this ſub- 
ject than experience and probability?” I will 
woes: that this is betraying the cauſe of a 
n. But ſurely, by this affected candor, 
you give advantages to Atheiſts, which they 
never could obtain by the mere dint — gu» 
ment and reaſoning. 2 n Ne 
* 3 nn nn 3 19 
Wu ar 1 chiefly. ſcruple in this ſubject, 
faid Fun, is not ſo much that all religious 
arguments are by Crx AM rHs reduced to ex- 
perience, as that they appear not to be even 
the moſt certain and irrefragable of that infe. 
rior kind. That a ſtone will fall, that fire 
will burn, that the earth” has ſolidity, we 
have obſerved a thoufand and a thouſand 


times; and when any new inſtance of this na - 


ture is preſented, we draw without heſitation 
the accuſtomed inference. The exadt ſimila- 


rity of the caſes gives us a perfect aſſurance 


of a ſimilar event; and a ſtronger evidence is 


never deſtred nor ſoügbt after. But Wher- 
ever you depart, in the leaſt, from the ſimlla- 
| rity 
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a the caſes, you, diminich, proportionably 
the evidence; and may at Jaik. bring it to a 
| very weak analogy, which | Is. confeſſedly liable 
bs — and uncertainty. . Aſter having expe- 
rienced the circulation . the blood in human 
creatures, we, make no doubt that it takes 
place in Tirius and Mvius: but from its 
cireulation in frogs and fiſhes, it is onl yr pre 
ſumption, though a ſtrong one, from analogy, 
dat it takes place in men and other animals. 
The analogical reaſoning is much weaker, 
- when; we 12 the circulation of the ſap in 
vegetables from our experience; that the blood 
— in animals; aud thoſe, who. haſtily 
followed. that imperfect analogy, are found, 
by more accurate n to haue been 


mi 
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. We * a, houſe, CLEAN Tu ES, ve con- 
clude; with the, greateſt certainty, that it had 
an architect or builder; becauſe this is pre- 
ciſcly that ſpecies of effect which we have ex- 
perienced to proceed ſtom that ſpecies of 
cCauſe. But ſurely vou will not affirm; that 
the. univerſe. bears ſuch à reſemblance to, a 
bquſe, that we can with the ſame certainty in- 
fer a ſimilar cauſe, or that the analogy is here 
entire and perfect. The diſſimilitude is ſo ſtrik- 
ing, that the utmoſt you can here pretend to is 
A gueſs, a conjecture, a preſumption concerning 
a ſimilarſcauſe; and how that pretenſion will 
be received in ee leave e e 
ach en ee oft 1 ee e Iva 
F111 | | * A 


32 Dialogues vigrat 
Ix would ſurely; be very ill received, replied» 
CueaANTHES 3 and I ſhould be defervedly blame 
ed-and deteſted, did I allow, that the proofs: 
of a Deity amounted to no more than à gueſs 
or conjecture. - But is the whole adjuſtment 
of means to ends in a houſe and in the uni- 
verſe ſo light a reſemblance ? The exconomy 
- of . final cauſes? The order, proportion, and 
arrangement of every part? Steps of a ſtair 
are plainly contrived, that human legs may 
uſe them in mounting; and this inference is 
certain and infallible. Human legs are alſo 
contrived for walking and mounting; and this 
inference, I allow, is not altogether ſo certain, 
becauſe of the diſſimilarity which you remark ; 
but does it, therefore, deſerve the name only 


of preſumption or conjeQure ? 1764 6 SUP 


Good. God! cried, Demea, inter 5 
him, where are we? Zealous defenders of res 
ligion allow, that the t of a Deity fall 
ſhort of perfect evidence ! And you, Pro, on 
whoſe aſſiſtance I depended in proving the 

adorable myſteriouſneſs of the Divine Nature, 2 
do you aſſent to all theſe extravagant opinions 
of CuzanTaes? For what other name can 4 
give. them? Or why ſpare my cenſure, When 
ſuch; principles are advanced, ſupported <a 
ſuch an authority, before ſo young a 
PAMPHILUs ? | 1 

A 3 ifs 

Vou ſeem not to We LF, * replied! Patiala," 

a d age with Cue anTHEs in his own π ay ; 

0 and 
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- Natural Religion. 33 
and by ſhowing: him - the dangerous eonſe- 
ndes of his tenets, hope at laſt to reduce 
him to our opinion. But what ſticks moſt with 
you, I obſerve, is the repreſentation” which 
CinANTEHxs has made of the argument à poſ- 
terioriz and finding that that argument is like- 
ly to eſcape your hold and vaniſh into air, you 
think it ſo diſguiſed, that you can ſcarcely be- 
lieve it to beſet in its true light. Now, how- 
ever much I may difſent, in other reſpects, 
from the dangerous principles of 'CLz autres, 
J muſt allow, that he has fairly repreſented 
that argument; and 1 ſhall endeavour ſo to 
ſtate the matter to ybu, that you will entertain . 
no factber: N with nk to it. 
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1 5 2 man to abſtract Wan every thing 
which he knows or has ſeen, he would be 
altogether incapable, merely from his own 
ideas, to determine what kind of ſcene the 
uniyerſe muſt be, or to give the preference to 
one ſtate or ſituation of things above another. 
For as nothing which he clearly conceives could 
be, eſteemed impoſſible or implying a contra- 
diction, every chimera of his fancy would be 5 
upon an equal footing; nor could he — a 
any juſt reaſon, why he adheres to one idea 
or fſyſtem, and rejects the others which are 
R ner . nnd * re N. doi 
$i TH "1 
e ; after he: opens bie eyes, and con- 
templates the world as it really is, it would be 
, . him, at firſt, to -aſſign*the cauſe! 
2 9 D | of 
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of any one event, much. leſs: of the whole of 
things or of the univerſe; - He might fet his 
Fancy a rambling; and ſhe might bring hiitl 
in an infinite variety of reports and repteſenta⸗ 
_ Theſe would all be poſſible; but be- 
all equally: poſſible, he would never, of 
himel, give a ſatisfactory account for his pre- 
rattling one of them to the reſt, Experience 
alone can point out to him the true 1 uſe of 
e ; e ee 
Now according to this thb or n 

Deu, it follows (and is, indeed; - "city 
allowed by CrranTHEs himſelf), that order, 
arrangement, or the adjuſtment of- final cauſes; 
is not, of itſelf, any proof of deſign; but only 
fo far as it has been experienced to proceed | 
from that principle. For aught we can know 
à priori, matter may contain the ſouree or 
ſpring of order originally, within itſelf, as well 
us mind does; and there is no more diffienlty 
in conceiving, that the ſeveral elements; from 
an internal unknown. cauſe, ON; fall into 
the moſt exquiſite arrangement, t an te con- 
ceive that their ideas, in the great, univerſal 
mind, from a like internal unknoun cauſe, fall 
into that arrangement. The equal poſſibility 
of both theſe ſuppoſitions i is allowed. But by 
experience we find, (according to CTR AM- 
THES), that there is a difference between 
them. Throw ſeveral pieces of ſteel together, 
without ſhape or form ; they will never arrange 
themſelves. o as to compoſe A watch. "ia 1 
5 an 
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principle 0 order - in wing not 1 matter. 
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The aGultment o of means to ends. 1] 38, alike 
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the unyverle, as in a machine of 8 con- 


triVANCE, The caules, therefore, mult þs re- 


» * . 


1. was ey e 8 ginging ſcandalifed, 1 
miſt wn, With "this. [ar TIE which is $. 
afſerted® cen! the Deity and human Crea- 
tures” Ms ſult "conceive, 1 to imply ſuch 2 A 


- de grädution of die . 5 eing as no found 


11 75 cult” endure. With our aſſiſtance, | 
therefote, Deut a, I ſhall endeavour tg defen 
what you” . Juſtly n the adorable m re N 
neſs of the Divine Nature,” and ſhall refute. 
this reaſoning of Cirantuss ; * proyided he 
allows, that I 5 made a fair 1e 
of t. r, F ee . 8 g rg 

at AVRIL db isn Sen dun 

War E had e Palo, 
after 4 mort pave, proceeded i in dhe following 


manner. Na 


1 . DAA . g inn n {ran 15 


11 11 2 3 * "inferences/*Ce av? THE 1 concern 
ing kack, "Are foun ded oF experience and that 


238 


Y — reaſonings arc foun, ed on tho, 


nn that . cauſes. prove; ſimilar 
effects, and ſimilar effects fimilar.; cauſes ; 1 


hall not, at preſent, much diſpute, with you. 
But obſerve, I intreat yon, with what extreme 


caution all juſt reaſoners proceed in the trans- 
ferring of experiments to ſimilar caſes. Un» 


leſs, the caſes be ex ſimilar, they repoſe | 
no perfect confidence in applying their paſt 


obſervation to any particular phenomenon. 


Every alteration of circumſtance occaſions a 


douht concerning the event; and it requires 


„ ee” 


new experiments to prove eettainly, that the 
new circumſtancæs are of no moment or im- 


portance. A change in bulk, ſituation, ar- 


rangement, age, diſpoſition, of che air, or ſur- 
rounding bodies; any of theſe particulars. may 
be. attended with the moſt- unexpected canſe- 
quences: and unleſs the objects be quite fa. 


miliar to us, it is the higheſt temerity to ex- 
pect with aſſurance, after any of theſe changes, 


an, event ſimilar to that which before fell un- 
der our obſervation. The flow and delibęrate 
ſfeps, of philoſophers, : here, if any Where, are 
Gtkinguilhed from the precipitate. march of the 

vgar; who, hutried on by the ſmalleſt. ſimi⸗ 
litude, are e of all eee or 


een SME we 
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„Bar can you think, 8 that 2 


| uſual phlegm. and philoſophy. have. been -pre- 


ſeryed in ſo wide a ſtep, as you haye taken, 
when you compared to the univerſe, boouſes, 
ſhips, furniture, machines; and from, their 


* A oy | | ſimilarity 
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Natural Religion.” "5 37 


ſitenty an e ne ebe, iifurred ics 
ſimilarity in their cauſes? Thoughts  defign; 
intelligence, ſuch as we diſcover in men and 
other animals, is no more than one of the 
ſprings and prineiples of the univerſe, as well 
as heat or cold, attraction or repulſion, and a 
hundred others, which fall under daily obſerva- 
tion. It is an active cauſe, by which ſome par- 
ticular paris of nature, we find, produce alter. 
ations on other patts- But can a concluſion, 
with any propriety, be transferred from parts 
ta the Whole? Does not tlie great diſpropor- 
tion bar all compariſon and inference? From 
obſerving the growth of a hair, can we learn 
any thing concerning the generation of a an? 
Would the manner of a leaf's blowing, even 
though perfectly known, afford us any inſtruc- 
tion nen the 1. of a tree? 1 
a CO, Yii3 4 lg 
Bor allowing chat we were to te this ape 
ration of one part of nature upon andther for 
the foundation of our judgment concerning 
the origin of the whole, (which: never can Bt 
admitted); yet why ſelect fo minute, fo weak, 
ſo bounded a principle as the reaſon and defign 
of animals is found to be upon this planet? ? 
What peculiar privilege has this little agitation 
of the brain which we call thought, that | we 
muſt thus make it the model of the whole uni- 
verſe h Our partiality in our own'favour de 
indeed preſent it on all occaſions; but 40 
pbilofophy ought —_ to Sen zial id 
nafural um illuſion, e 
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38 Dialogues concerning 


So far from admitting; e continued Putbo, 
that che operation of a, part can afford us any 


juſt coneluſion concerning the origin of the 


whole, I will not allow any one part to forth i a 


rule for another part, if the latter be very re- 
mote from the former. Is there any reaſona- 
ble ground to conclude, that the inhabitants 
of other plancts poſſeſs thought, intelligence, 
reaſon, or any thing ſimilar to theſe faculties 
in men? When nature has ſo extremely diver- 
Hfied her manner of. operation - in this- ſmall 
globe; can we imagine, that ſhe inceſſantly 
copies herſelf throughout ſo immenſe à uni- 
verſe? And if thought, as we may well ſup- 
poſe, be confined merely to this narrow corner, 
and) has even there ſo limited a ſphere of ac- 
tion; with what propriety can we aſſign it for 
the original cauſe of all things? The narrow 
views of a peaſant, who makes his domeſtic 


economy the rule for the government of king- 


doms, is in Weener a Fertan an. 

Rar, were we S fa: 4 — epd ther a 
thought and reaſon, reſembling the human, 
were to be found throughout the. whole uni- 


verſe, and were its activity elſewhere vaſtly 


greater and more commanding than it appears 
in this globe; yet L cannot ſee, why the opera- 
tions of a world conſtituted, arranged, adjuſt- 


ed, can with any propriety be extended to a 


Wald, which is in its embryo-ſtate, and is ad- 
vancing towards that conſtitution and arrange - 
ment. By obſervation, we know ſomewhat of 


the | 
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the economy, ion, and ' noutiſhwetit of a2 
finiſhed" animal; but we [muſt transfer with 
great caution that obſeryation”to'the growth of 
a foetus in the womb,” and ſtill more tod the 
Se of an animalcule in the loins of its 
male parent. Nature, we find, even from our 
limited experience, poſſeſſes an infinite number 
of ſprings and principles, which inceſſantly 
diſcover themſelves on every change of her 
poſition and ſituation. - And what new. and 
unknown principles would actuate her in ſo 
new and unknown a ſituation as that of the 
formation of a univerſe, we cannot, without 
the utmoſt demeffey, pfetend to determine. | 


A VERY ſmall part of tis great Hilew, 
during a.very ſhort time, is very imperfeQly 
diſcoyered to us; and do we thence pronounice 
Ay concormng the origin of the whole? 

| 45092 
Anis copelußen-! 1 Stones wood, 
brick, iron, braſs, have not, at this time, ln 
this minute globe of earth, an order of ar- 
rangement without human art and-contriganee: 
therefore the univerſe could not originahy at⸗ 
tain its order and arrangement, without me- 
thing ſimilar to human art. But rt of 
nature a rule for another part very Ide of the 
former? Is it a rule for the wlisle? © Ia very 
ſmall part a rule for the univerſe ? Is nature in 
one ſituation, a certain rule 10 nature in ano- 
cher rape Tally: different from the former ? 
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. 8 me, Cixubras? fl. 
here imitate the prudent referve of Stzontbes, 
who, according to the noted ſtory, being aſked 
by HERO, What God war? defired a day to 
think of it, and then two days more; and 
after that manner continually prolonged tlie 
term, without ever bringing in his definition or 
deſcription? Could you even blame me, if 1 
Had anſwered at firſt, that I did not know, and 
was ſenſible that this ſubject lay vaſtly beyond 
the reach of my faculties? You might cry out 
ſeeptic and ralſier, as much as you pleaſed; 
but having found, in fo many other ſubſects 
much more familiar, the imperfections and 
even contradictions of human reaſon, I neyer 
ſhould expect any ſucceſs from its feeble CON» 
jectures, in a fubject ſo ſublime, and ſo remote 
from the © ſphere” of our obſervation. When 
two. ſpecies of objects have always been ob- 
ſerved to be conjoined together, I can infer, 
by cuſtom, the exiſtence of one wherever I fee 
the exiſtence of the other: and this E call an 
argument from experience; But how this ar- 
gument can have place, where the objects as 
in the preſent caſe, are ſingle, individual, 1 
out parallel, or ſpecific reſemblance, m * 
difficult to explain. And will any man te 
with a ſerious countenance, that an 0 
univerſe” muſt ariſe” from ſome thought ah 
art, Hike the human; 'becauſe we have ExPe- 
lence of it? To aſcertain this reaſoning, it 
were requiſite, that we had experience of the 
og of warlds; and it is not ſufficient, VE: 
| . Ys 
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Pata was Procesding in this — 
manner, ſomewhat between jeſt and earneſt, 
as it appeared to me; when he obſerved ſome 
ſigns of impatience in CLxanTHes,” and then 
immediately ſtopped ſhort. What I had to 
ſuggeſt, ſaid CCR anturs;- is only that you 
would not abuſe terms, or make uſe of po- 
pular expreſſions to ſubvert philoſophical rea- 
ſonings. Lou know, that the valgar often 
diſtinguiſh reaſon from experience, even where 
the queſtion relates only to matter of fact and 
exiſtence; though it is found, where that 
reaſon is properly analyzed, that it is nothing 
but a ſpecies of experience. To prove by ex- 
perience the origin of the univerſe from mind, 
is not more contrary to common ſpeech, than 
to prove the motion of the earth from the ſame 
principle. And a caviller might raiſe all the 
fame objections to the Cor ERNI CAN ſyſtem, 
which you have urged againſt my reaſonings. 
Have you other carths, might he fay, which 
1 hüte ſeen Jo as Haw OO IEEE SL 


- 
: 
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- Yao! cried. Plata, N lg blown we 
"HA other earths. Is not the moon another 
. earth, which we ſee to turn round its centre? 
Ts not Venus another earth, where we obſerve 
[the ſame phenomenon ? Are not the revolu- 
tions of the ſun alſo a confirmation, from ana- 

"87s of the. ſame theory? All the planets; are 
they 
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they nat earths, which revolye about the ſun? 
Are not the ſatellites moons, which move 
round Jupiter and Saturn, and along with 
theſe primary planets round the ſun? 'Thefe 
analogies and reſemblances, with others which 
F have not mentioned, are the ſole proofs of 
the CorxxMIC AN ſyſtem: and to you it belongs 
to conſider, Whether you have any 5 of 
the fame kind to ſupport your theojy- | 


Is 8 CLeanTRES, continued ** the 
modern ſyſtem of aſtronomy 1 is now-ſo. much 


received by all 1 inquirers, and has become ſo 


eſſential a part even of our earliell. education, 
that we are not commonly very (crupulous i in 
examining the reaſons. upon which it is found- 
ed. It is now become a matter of mere curio- 
ſity to ſtudy the firſt writers on that ſubje&, 


who bad the full force of prejudice 1 to encoun- 


ter, and were obliged to turn their arguments 


on every. fide in order to render them popular 


and convincing. But if we peruſe GALILæo's 
famous Diffogues concerning the ſyſtem of the 


world, we ſhall find, that that great S one 


of the ſublimeſt that ever exiſted, firſt bent 


all his endeavours to prove, that there was no 


foundation for the diſtinction commonly made 
between elementary and celeſtial ſubſtances, 


The ſchools, proceeding from the illuſions of 


ſenſe, had carried this diſtinction very far; ; and 


had eſtabliſhed the latter ſubſtances to be inge- 


nerable, incorruptible, unalterable, impaſſible; 
and had aff igned all the oppoſite apices to 
the 


SI 
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be former. But GaLIL , beginning with 
the moon, proved its ſimilarity in every parti- 
cular to the earth; its convex figure, is natu- 
ral darkneſs when not illuminated, its: denſiey, 
its diſtinction into ſolid and liquid, the vatia- 
tions of its phaſes, the mutual illuminations of 
the earth and moon, their mutual eclipſes, the 
incqualities of the lunar ſurface, & . After 
many inſtances of this kind, with regard to all 
the planets, men plainly ſaw that theſe bodies 
became proper objects of experience; and tliat 
the ſimilarity of their nature enabled us to ex. 
tend the ſame n and e n 
one to the other. UE | 1 & leine 


Ct #1 


by this cautious; e of tha! 8 
mers, you may read your own condemnation, 
CLEANTHES 3 or rather may ſee, that the ſub- 
ject in which you are engaged excceds all hu- 
man reaſon and inquiry. Can you pretend to 
ſhew any ſuch ſimilarity between the fabric of 
a houſe, and the generation of a. univerſe ? 
Have you ever ſeen Nature in any ſuch ſnua - 
tion as reſembles the firſt arrangement of the 
elements? Have worlds eyer been formed un- 
der your eye; and have you had leiſure to ob- 
ſerve the whole progreſs: of the phenomenon,” 
from the firſt appearance of order to its final 
conſummation? If you have, then cite yoùt 
experience, and deliver your theory. Ae 
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Ho OW the moſt abſurd argument, replied 
CLEeANTHEs, in the hands of a man of inge- 
nuity and invention, may acquire an air of 
probability ! Are you not aware, Paito, that 
it became neceſſary for Copgrnicus and his 
firſt diſciples to prove the ſimilarity of the ter- 

reſtrial and celeſtial matter; becauſe ſeveral 
philoſophers, blinded by old ſyſtems, and ſup- 
ported by ſome ſenſible appearances, had de- 


nied this ſimilarity? but that it is by no means 
neceſſary, that Theiſts ſhould prove the ſimi- 


larity of the works of Nature to thoſe of Art; 
becauſe this ſimilarity is ſelf-evident and unde - 
niable? The ſame matter, a like form : what 
more is requiſite to ſhow an analogy between 
their cauſes, and to aſcertain the origin, of all 
things from a divine purpoſe and intention ? 
Your objections, I muſt freely tell you, are no 
better than the abſtruſe cavils of thoſe philoſo- 
phers who denicd motion ; and ought to be re- 


futed in the ſame manner, by illuſtrations,” ex- 


amples, and inſtances, rather than by ſerious 
8 and philplophy. | Ro 
sur- | 
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Sor ros, therefore, that an articulate voice 
were heard in the clouds, much louder and 
more melodious than any which human art 
could ever reach : Tuppoſe, that that this voice were 
extended in the ſame inſtant over all nations, 
and ſpoke to each nation in its own language 
and diale&'s ſuppdfe, thit the word delivęred 
not only contain a juſt ſenſe and meaning, but 
convey ſome inſtruction «rm 17 wort 
a benevolent — 5 
could y ot! p. W = a, ene 6225 
me elt * is ki ee? nd mult yo ou, 
ſtart aſcribe "it to forms de 1555 n or Ke £ 
Yet Feat RE But All che Hate LEY 
-7 Hor that appellati io "which I 1K | 
005 ſtem o *Fhelſm, n alſo. be. pi Pros 75 
5 this inference, | 
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dark, 2 4 — * is only th ere, 
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fade cht Wert is à like tele abJance 1 in, the 
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aan abjeaionk in theſe cls 3 and I hope too, 
you ſet clearly, that they cannot poſhbly have. 


more färbe in the ont caſe oy.) in Waben, — 
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Bor es bring de eat dun Aer the, [pies 
ſent one of the univerſe, I ſhall make two ſup· 
poſitions, which imply not any ablurdity or im- 
poſſibility, Suppole; that there is à natural, 
univerſal, invariable language, common to eve: 
ry individual of human race; and that. books 
are natural prodoGions,”, which. perpetuate 
themſelves in the fame manner with animals 


and vegetables, by deſcent and propagation. 


Several expteſſions "of our paſſions contain, 2 
univerſal language: all brute animals havely | 


natural ſpe 


„Which, however limited, is ve- 


ry intelligible to their on ſpeties. And as 
there are infinitely fewer parts and leſs contri- 
vance in the fineſt compoſition of eloquence, 
than in the coarleſt organized body, the pro- 
pagation of an IL IAD of Z£xe1D is an Fuller 
e than that ol * aa or e 


Svrros „ Abereldte, chat Jad enter. ive 


your library, thus peopled: 
containing 


> 


by natural volumes, 
the moſt refined reaſon, and moſt 


exquiſſte beauty: could you poſſibly open one 


_ of them; and doubt, that its original cauſe bore 


the ſtrongeſt analogy to mind and intelligence? 
When'it Teafons: and diſcourſes; when it ex- 


and topits; 


cions ; "when it colledts, 


T9712 > 


poſtulates, argues, and enforces its views 
when it applies ſometimes to 
the pure intellect, ſometimes to the 


ec- ? 


diſpoſes, and adorns 


every 


4 Dialogues concerning 
every.confderation ſuited to the ſubject: could 
you perſiſt in aſſerting, that all this, at the bot- 
tom, had.really no meaning; and that the firſt 
formation of this volume in the loins of its ori- 
nal: parent proceeded, not from thought and 
ſh gn! . Your, obſtinacy, I know, reaches not 
that degree. of . firmneſs; even your ſceptical 
play, agd, wantonneſs would be en ante 
| glaring an. e 15 5 ; "to * n 


Box. ik e be a difiotence;. . 5 

| tween this ſuppoſed caſe and the real one of 
the univerſe, it is all to the advantage of the 
latter · The anatomy of an animal affords ma- 


1 inſtances of deſign than the peruſal 
L 


v or Tacttus; and any objection which 
you ſtart in the former caſe, by carrying me 
back; to, ſa unuſual and extraordinary. a ſcene 
as. the. firſt formation of worlds, the ſame oy 
je&tion has place on the. ſuppoſition. of our ve- 
getating library. Chuſe, then, — 8 
Puipe, without .ambiguity.; or evaſion g aſſert 
either that a rational volume is no proof of a 4 
rational \cauſe,. or admit of a ſimilar. cauſe to all 
the, works of. nature. 4:4 eee re n „ 

1 begin 5 242 
Laer me here. obſerve. too, contancd Ride... 

| THES „that this religious argument, inſtead of... 
being weakened by that. ſcepticiſm. ſo much af. 
feed by you, rather acquires force from it, 

and becomes . more firm and undiſputed. To 11 
exclude all argument or reaſoning of every 
Lind, 260 either ae or madneſs; | The 
ras © declared: 


* - 


the plain inſtinets of nsrure; and ro" Alen, 


We on you wirh a force like that of ſenſation... The kf 


3 every ee 


is only 0 rehect adſtrufe, remote, and reſified 


te 5 to adhere to common ſenſe and 


wherever any reaſons ſtrike him with 0 füll 4 
force, that he cannot, without the greateſt vi 
olence; prevent it. Now the ar argument for 
natural region are plainly of - this Kind} and 


nothing but the moſt perverſe; obſtinate meta- 


phyſics can reje& them. | Conſider, anatomige 
the eye; ſurvey its ſtructurt and contrhwince; 
and tell me, from your on fething, if tlic idea © 
of a contriver does not'immediately flow in up- 


moſt obvious concluſion, ſurely,” i is in FHavour® 
of deſign; and it requires time, refiedtion, and 
ſtudy, to ſummon up thoſe frivolous, thou 
abſtruſe objections, which cat ſupport infideli- i 
ty Who can behold the male and female of a 
each ſpecics, the correſpotifletice of theit pafts 
and inſtincts, their paſſionle, and whole courſe | ; 
of liße before and after generation, but mut 

be -ſepſible, that the propagation of the ſpecies 

is intended by Nature? Millions ard millions | 


pid * 


of ſuch inſtances preſent themſelves through 


every part of the univerſe; and: no lang guage 
can ecm u a more "intelligible, Irrehiſtible. - 
meaning; than the curioub Achjultment of foal. 4 
cauſta. To what degree, therefore, of ne 4 
dogmatifm muſt one have attained, o 255 a, 
err W argumeftg d . 
* 1 * *. | Fig m 
$48; e 1 i 21g 
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Sou beauties in writing we may meet with, 
which ſeem contrary to rules, and Which gain 
the affections, and animate the imagination, in 
oppoſition to all the precepts of criticiſm, and 
toll the: authority of the eſtabliſned maſters: of 
att. And if the argument for Theiſm be, as 
you pretend, contradictory to the principles of 
odogid; its univerſal, it irreſiſtible influence 
proves clearly, that there may be arguments of 
a like irregular nature. Whatever cavils may 
berarged:;; an orderly world, as well as a cohe- 
rent, articulate ſpecch, will {till be received as 
an inoonteſtable proof deeper d intention. 
1 2101 nt o0t wn Ines 2. 13: 21 100 
r ſometimes happens, 1 Fn 8 the reli 
gious arguments have not their due influence 
on an ignorant ſavage and barbarian; not be- 
cauſe they art obſcure and difficult, but be- 
cauſeahe never aſłks himſelf any queſtion with 
regard to them. Whence ariſes the curious 
ſtructure of an animal? From the copulation of 
its parents. And theſe — — 
parbnts'?.; A few removes ſet the objects at 
uchi diſtance, that to him they arg loſt in 
darkneſs and confuſion; nor is he actuated by 
amy curioſity:to trace them farther. But this 
is neither dogmatiſm nor ſceptieiſm, but ſtupi · 
dit a ſtate of mind very different from your 
fiſting, inquiſitive diſpoſition, my ingeniaus 
friend. You can trace cauſes from effects: 
You” can compare the molt diſtant and remote 
objects; and your greateſt errors procted not 
from batrennefs of — == 


, ot from 


20. inn! 110 2 * ts 4 "TJ #4 733: $5, 91e 


HERE I could obſerve, ae has 


ftwerg:Tuckily for him, Deugæ broke in upon 


Vat 2417 89 159 244 +44 14 1 910781 Tf LP, 11. IX Fe 


ſumptuous, by making us imagine we com- 
prehend the Deity, and have ſome adequate 


X tention; of, the author: I/ become him, in a 
manner, forthe: inſtant; and have an imnitedi- 
ate feeling and conception of thoſe ideas which: 
revalyved/an his imagination while employed in 
that/eampoſlition; - But ſo near an approach we 
never ſurely can make to the Deity... His why 
are: nottiour: ways. His attributes 
ow but incomprehenſible. Aud this volume of 
Fi Nature cohtaing a great aud 


boi 


the: moſt veijgious and devout of all the Pagan 
Philoſophers ee: + 0 them, particulariy 
1 : Pro- 


from too luxuriant a fertility; which ſuppreſſes 
your natural good ſenſe, by a profuſion of unne- 
ceſſary foruples and objectionnss. 


the diſcourſe, and ſaved bis countenance, - ddl 


| vous inſtance; CAN THG, ſaid he; drawn 
from books and language; being familiar, has, 
1 confeſs, fo much more force on that acooun,t: 
but is there not ſome danger too in this very 
circumſtance; and may tit not render us pre - 


idea of his nature and attributes? When I 
read a volume, I enter into the mind and in- 


PHIL was à little embarraſſed and conſound- 
ed: but while he heſitated in delivering an an- 


- 


—— — omodeu ane. | 
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52 Dialaguet roncornig 
Pro riet vs, expreſsly declares; that intel ct on 
underſtanding is not to be aſcribed t6 the Mei- 
ty z and that dur moſt perfect: worſlrip ef chim 
conſiſts, not in acts of veneration, reverence, 
gratitude, or love; but in a certain myſterious 
ſell⸗annihilation, or total extinction off all our 
faculties. Theſe ideas: are, perhaps, too far 
ſtretched; but {till ĩt muſt be acknowledged, 
that, by repreſenting) the Deity as ſo intelligi - 
ble and comprehenſible, and ſo ſimilar to a 
hutnan mind, we are guilty of the groſſeſt and 


moſt narrow partiality, and make ourſeives the 
model-of the — IRIL 


_ ay 3,0) as 


24) % ne 
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; ALL the: fentiments-of- checbamanzentith gra- 
— reſentment, love, friendſſip, approba- 
tion, blame, pity, emulation, envy, have a 


plain reference to the ſtate and ſituation of man, 


and are calculated for preſerving the exiſtence 
and promoting the activity of ſuch a being in 


ſuch circumſtances. It ſeems therefore unrea- 


ſonable to transfer ſuch ſentiments to a ſupreme 


exiſtence, or to ſuppoſe him actuated by them; 


and the phænomena, beſides, of the univerſe 
will not ſupport us in ſuch a theory. All our 
ideas derived from the ſenſes are confeſſedly 
falſe and illafive; and . cannot, therefore, be 
ſuppoſed to have place in a ſupreme intelli- 
-gence : and as the ideas of internal ſeritimem, 


added to thoſe of the external ſenſes, compoſe 


the whole furniture of human underſtanding, 
e may conclude, that none of the materials of 


Og ate in any Wer — in the human 


and 
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and in che diene intelligence. Now as to the 
manner of thinking; how can we make any 


mpariſon between them, or ſuppoſe them any 


wiſe teſembling ? Our thought is fluctuating, 
uneertain, fleeting, ſucceſſive, and compound- 
ed; and were we to remove theſe circum- 
ſtances, we abſolutely annihilate its eſſence, and 
it would in ſuch à caſe: be an abuſe of terms 
to apply to it the name of thought or reaſon. 
At leaſt, if it appear mort pious and reſpectful 
(as it really is) ſtill to retain theſe terms, hen 
we mention the Supreme Being; we ouglit to 


acknowledge, that their meaning, in that eaſe, | 


is totally incomprehenſible ; and that the in- 
firmities of our nature do not permit us to 
teach any ideas which in the leaſt correfpond 
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1. keene n to me, ſaid CuranThes, 
that you, Dur a, who are ſo ſincere in the 
cauſe of religion, ſhould ſtill maintain the myſ- 
terious, incomprehenſible nature of the Deity, 
and ſhould inſiſt ſo ſ{trenuouſly that he has no 


manner of likeneſs: or reſemblance to human 


creatures. The Deity, I can readily allow, 
poſſeſſes many powers and. attributes, of which 


we can have no comprehenſion : but if our 


ideas, ſo far as they go, be not juſt, and ade. 
quate, and correſpondent to his real nature, I 
know not what there is in this ſubje& worth 
inſiſting on. Is the name, without any mean- 
ing, of ſuch mighty importance? Or how do 


you MysTrcs, who maintain the abſolute in- 
comprehenſibility of the Deity, differ from 


dcepties or Atheiſts, who aſſert, that the firſt 


cauſe of all is unknown and unintelligible * 
Their temerity muſt be very great, if, after 


rejecting the production by a mind: I mean, 
a mind reſembling the human, (for I know of 
no other), they pretend to aſſign, with cer- 
tainty, any other ſpecific intelligible cauſe; 


* 


1 . concerning 

And their conſcience muſt be very ſcrupulous 
indeed, if they refuſe to call the univerſal, un- 
| known::cauſe a God or Deity; and ta beſtow 
on him as many ſublime eulogies and un- 
meaning epithets, as you ſhall n to e 
of them. 

agar vis; 

Wuo could i imagine, replied 8 that 
Glizas THES, the calm, philoſophical CLe an- 
THES, would attempt to refute his antagoniſts, 
by afixing a nick-name. to them 3; and, like the 
common. bigots and inquiſitors of the age, have 
recourſe to invectiye and declamation, inſtead 
of, reaſoning? Or does he not perceive, that 


theſe topics are caſily retorted, and that Any 


ZHROP QMORPHITE is an appellation as invidi- 
ous, and implies as dangerous conſequences. as 
the epithet of Mys ric, with which he has ho- 
noured us? In reality, CLS AMT Hes, what it is 
you aſſert whey, you repreſent the Peity as ſi- 
milar to a human miod and underſtanding 
What is the ſoul of man? 3 of 


various faculties, paſſions, ſentiments,” idens 3 


united, indeed, into one ſelf or perſon, but Kill 
diſtin, from each other. When it reaſons, 
the ideas, which are the parts of its diſcourſe, 


arrange themſelves in a certain form or order; 
which is not preſerved entire for a moment, 


but zmwediately gives place to another arrange- 
ment. New opinions, ne paſſions, new aſſec- 
tions, new feelings ariſc, which continually di- 


verſify the mental ſcene, and produce in it the 


ia * and mY: rapid ſucceſſion ima« 
ginable. 
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— Relgians! i . 
22 Ho is this compatible with that puts 
te& immutability and ſimplicity which albroue 
Theiſts aſctibe to the Deity? By the ſamo act, 
ſay they, be ſeos paſt, preſent, and future his 
joue and hatred, his mercy and juſſ ice ate one 
individual operation: be is entire n>every 
paooint of ſpace; and complete in every inſtant 
pol duration. No ſucceſſion; uo change, n ac. 
XX dquiſition,-no diminution! What he is inplics 
vor ig-it any ſhagdow of diſtinctien or diverity. 
And whatheis, this moment, ligexcr-hasbeen, 
zud ever will be, without any new judgment, 
ſentiment, or operation. He ſtands fixed in 
one ſimple, perfect ſtate: not can you ever 
ſay, with any propriety; chat this act of his-is 
diffexent from that other; or that rhis judg · 
nt or idea has been lately: formed, and will 
give place, by __ to mor Shan Jjudg- 
ment ar idea · ng oh "I 
& cus Wy MY ED? Bf Ws * Ms o * 
. readily allow, ſaid CIE antes) that 
thoſe who maintain the perfe& ſimplicity breche 
Supreme Being to the extent in which youÞbre 
explained” it, are complete Mrs Tits, zud 
chargeable with all the bonſequences which 
have drawn from their opimon. They are; in 
a word, AT Hils 7s, without knowing it. For 
though it be allowed, that the Deity polleſſes 
attributes of which we haveno comptcheiifion'; 
vet ought w never to afcribe'to him any attri- "8 
butes which are abſolutely incompatible with i 


that - intelligible nature eſſential to him. A 
mind, whoſe acts and 8 and ideas 


7 


arc 


are not Ainet b tees one; that is 
wholly ſimple, and totally immutable; is a mind, 
vrhich has no thought, no reaſon, no will, no 
ſentiment; no love, no hatred; or in g/ word, 
is no mind at all. It is Am Abu of terms to 
give it that appellation; and we may as well 
ſpeak of limited extenſion without figure, or 


oboe: nne, Ne N r 


P. 4 


1 «a 
17 Mien 


Pot 08 mid. me, whons: you are 
at preſent inveighing againſt. Lou are ho- 
nouring with the appellation of Atbeiſ all the 


ſound, orthodox divines, almoſt, who have 
treated of this ſubject; and you will at. laſt be, 


yourſelf, found, according to your reckoning, 


the only ſound Theiſt in the world. But if 
idolaters be Atheiſts, as, I think, may juſtly be 


aſſerted, and Chriſtian Theologians the ſame; 


what, becomes of the argument, ſo much cele- 
brated, derived from, 8 W conſent of 
mankind ? EAST] | * Ard 


TY” 


„Ber becauſe: 1 Wee you. are vet —y 
en- 
e to ſhow. Jen, alittle Gs liſtinQly, 
the inconveniencies of that Anthropomorphiſm, 
which you have embraced; and ſhall, prove; 
that there is no ground to ſuppoſe a plan if the 
.world.to be formed in the divine mind, con- 
fiſting of. diſtinct ideas, differentiy arranged; 
in the ſame manner as an architect forms in 
bis head, the plan of a ner intends 
to cxccute. EYE np Wet Et IG ndrmnot Fs * 
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Tr is not om Town, tö fee what is Wied 
by this ſuppoſition,” whether we judge bf"fire 
matter by  Reaſmm or by Experience. We are 
Nill obliged to mount higher, in order t nd 
the cauſe of this cauſe, which you! had aſfighed 
as s ſatisfactory and concluſive. TED T5097 77 200Y 

t At n NH yotiuont T0659} 

Ir Reaſm (I mean Abſtract reaſop, derive 
from inquiries @ priori) be not alike mute with 
regard to all queſtions concerning cauſe und 
effect; this ſentence at leaſt it will venküte to 
pronounce, That à mental world, or umverſe 
of ideas, requires a cauſe as much, as dots à 
material world, or univerſe of obſe s; Andr if 
ſimilar in its arrangement, muſt requi ire l, He. 
lar cauſe. For what is there in this“ ſübſect, 
which ſhould oecafion a different concluſſoꝶ or 
inference? In an abſtract view, they are en- 
tirely alike; and no difficulty attends the one 
ſuppoſition, which is uot common to > BH 1 
them, | org mint 


Aba, when we will nech fore a 
ence to pronounce ſome ſentence, even on theſe 
ſubjects, which lie beyond her ſphere; neither 
can the perceive any material differenee in 
this particular, between theſe two kinds of 
worlds; but finds them to be governeck by 
fimilar principles, and to depend upon an 
equal variety of cauſes in their operations. 
We have ſpecimens in miniature of both of 
them. Our own mind reſembles the one: 
by 5 58 5 or animal body the other. Let 


* f experi- 
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e jodge em! theſe: um 
ple: Nothing ſeems more delicate, with re- 
gard to its cauſes, chan thought; and as theſe 
cauſes never operate in two perſont aſter the 
fame manner, ſo we never find two perſons 
Who think exactly alike. Nor indeed does 
the ſame perſon think exactly alike at any 
to adifferent periods of time. Ardifference 
ol age, of the diſpoſition of his body, of wea- 
ther, ob: food, of company, of books, of 
paſſians ; any of theſe: particulars, or :athers 
more minute, are ſufficient to alter the; cu- 
riqus machinery of thought, and communi- 
eate it to very different movements and ape- 
rations. As far as we can judge, 1 
and animal bodies are not more delicate in 
their motions, nor depend upon a greater 
variety or more curious aduſiment: of 
aud: principles. FF: ANI? 16 YHSDIO 0361 ie 


e029) mod 3483, 03, IN 2 go IMAGE: Nee 
| Hom-therefore. ” — at 
concerning the cauſe of that Being, whom 
you ſuppaſe the Author of Nature, on- 
cording to pour ſyſtem of Anthropomorphiſm, 
the ideal world, into which yaw trace the 
material? Have we not the ſame reaſon tO 
trace that ideal world, into another ideal 
World, or new intelligent principle? But if 
we top; and go no farther ; by god far? 
Wpbyanet ſtop at the material world? Me- 
ea ve ſatisfy ourſelves without going on 
in inn And after all, what ſatisfactton 
Lee in that infinite CN 


8 


” 


Natural Naligiun. 


remember the ſtory af eee eee 
and his elephant. ItrWwas newer mot appli- 
cable than to the preſent ſubject. If thetma- 
terial · Narld reſts upon a ſimilar ident wand, 
this ideal: world muſt reſt upon ſome other 
and ſo one, without end. It were better, 
therefore, nevet to loc beyond the pteſent 
material world. By ſuppoſing it to dontam 
the. principle of its order within inſelfyo we 
really aſſert it to be God andcthes ſooner 
we arrive at that divine Being, ſo much the 
better. When you go one ſtep beyond the 
mundanc ſyſtem, Jau only excite an inqui- 
ſitive humour, which it it n ever to 
4atisfpaoy .. b 52 D 2 354% 2 UD 

ai Ssgilsb iam loft 545.3006 lsmias Hts 
To ſay, thatiabq-iiiferrnts ideas, which 
compoſe; the reaſon” of the Supreme Being, 
fall into order, of themſelves, and by their 
own nature, is really to talk . without any 
preciſe meaning. If it has à meaning! I 
would fain know, why it is not 2s goed 
ſenſe to ſay, that the parts of the material 
world fall into order, uf themſelves, and by 
their on nature. Can the one opinion be intel- 

NR _ Wait! lende 
wb 810m 020 ter ann f 29871 

We eee e eee cee blink 
fall into order, of themſelves, and without any 
len cauſe : But, I am ſure, we habe a 
much larger experience of matter, which does 
"ths; ame; as in all inſtances of 


62 Dialogues concerning 
ana exegeds all human comprehenſion. 
We have alſo experience of particular ſyſtems: 


qu thought and of matter, which have no 


ordert of the firſt, in madneſs; of the: fe- 
cond, in corr uption. 0 Why then ſhould we 
think, that order is more eſſential to one than 
the other ? And if it requires a cauſe in both, 


what do we gain by your ſyſtem, in tracing 


the univerſe of objects into a ſimilar univerſe 
of ideas? The firſt ſtep, which we make, leads 
us on for ever. It were, therefore, wiſe in 
us, to mit all our inquiries to the preſent 
Verla, without looking farther. No ſatisfac- 
tion can ever be attained by theſe ſpecula- 
tions, which ſo far exceed the narrow bounds 
on eee . JO 1 


, 4 * . 
19 23281 4 12 ED. 


12 Was uſual ck the Wyn Look you 


know, CupanTars, when the cauſe of any 


phenomenon was demanded, to have recourſe 
to their yacuitier, or occult qualities; and to ſay; 


for inſtance, that bread nouriſhed by its nu- 


tritide faculty, and ſenna purged by its pur- 


gative : but it has been diſcovered, that this 
ſubterfuge was nothing but the diſguiſe of ig - 


lefs ingenuous, really faid the ſame thing with 
the ſcepties or the vulgar, who fairly confeſſed, 


norante ; and. that theſe philoſophers, though- 


that they knew not the cauſe of theſe pheno- 


mena. In like manner, when it is aſked} what 
cauſe, produces order in the ideas of the guc 
preme Being; can any other reaſon be TE 


by'y you „ than that it is 2 
rational 


1 


| 63 
rational faculty, and that ſuch is the nature # 


- 
* . * - 
ON A 
Six 


of the} Deity? But why 2 fimilar anſwer 
will not be equally ſatisfactory in accounting 
for the order of the world, without having re- 
courſe to any ſuch intelligent creator: as, uu 
= infift on, may be difficult to determine. . I is 
only co ſay, that /ich is the nature of materiab 
objects, and: that they are all originally poſe 

d culty of order and proportion. 
ly more leamed and elaborate, 
fling: our ignorance z nor has, the 
2 —— the; 


ol CI 12.4 448 = 1372 1182 non 
II Al hanna, 11 333 ; 2 11211 bur eloit 


diſplayed (ibis arzument with | 


7 nble, tow eaſy it is to anſwer jt. | 
mon life, if I aſhgn a cauſe for any. 
N any objection, Pues that: I. 
gn — cauſe of that cauſes; and an- 
ſwer every new queſtion which may inceſſantiy 
be ſtartad? And what philoſophers — 


inte high oops — — 
- Rill;. to them as inexplicab. 
fe phetiomena themſelves. are to the vul- 

gar - „Tbe order and arrangement of nature, 
the Zcutious achuſtment of final cauſes, the 
plain uſe ade eden * en wand. 
i 1801 112: DH tonag⁰ναννh * ö 
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| organ 3 All theſe deſpeake in the cleareſt lan- 
guage an intelligent cauſe or author. The 


Heavens and the earth join in the ſame tef- 
timony: the whole chorus of Nature raiſes 


one hymn to the praiſes of its Creator: 
Lou alone, or almoſt alone, diſturb this ge- oh 
neral harmony. You ſtart abſtruſe doubts, = 
cavils, and objeQions: You aſk me, what is 
the cauſe of this cauſe? I know not; I care- 6 


not; that concerns not me. I have. found 2 
a Deity; and here I ſtop my inquiry. Let | 
thoſe go farther, who are wiſer or more en- 
terpriſing. 


Irn TEND to be neither, replied PaiLo : 
and for that very reaſon, I ſhould never per- 
haps have attempted to go ſo far; eſpecially 
when I am ſenſible, that I muſt-at laſt be con- 
tented to fit down with the ſame anſwer, 
which, without farther trouble, might have 13} 
fatisfied me from the beginning. If I am ſtill oe 
to remain in utter ignorance of cauſes, and can bs 
abſolutely give an explication of nothing, I 
ſhall never. eſteem it any advantage to ſhove 
off for a moment a difficulty, which you ac- 
knowledge, muſt, immediately, in its full force, 
recur upon me. Naturaliſts indeed very juſtly 
explain particular effects by more general cauſ- 
es; though theſe general cauſes themſelves 

' ſhould remain in the end totally inexplicable: 
but they never ſurely thought it ſatisfactory to 
— effect w_ particular cauſe, 
— 


in the tormer. 
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which was no more to be accounted for 'than _ 
the effect itſelf. An ideal ſyſtem, Arrange ed of 

itſelf, without a precedent deſign, is not a Whit” 
more explicable than a material one, Which“! At- 3 
tains its order in a like manner; nor 18 there” = 


any more difficulty in the latter 3 I Gn than. 
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Bur to ſhow you ſtill more inconvenien- 
cies, continued PHILo, in your Anthropomor- 
phiſm ; pleaſe to take a new ſurvey of your 
principles. Like effects prove like cauſes. This 
is the experimental argument; and this, you 
ſay too, is the ſole theological argument. Now 
it is certain, that the liker the effects are which 
are ſeen, and the liker the cauſes which are 
inferred, the ſtronger is the argument. Every 
departure on either fide diminiſhes the proba- 
bility, and renders the experiment leſs con- 
cluſive. You cannot doubt of the principle: 
neither ought you to reject its conſequences. / 


ALL the new diſcoveries in aftronomy, which 
prove the immenſe grandeur and magniſicence 
of the works of Nature, are ſo many additi- 
-onal arguments for a Deity, according to the 
true ſyſtem of Theiſm; but, according to your 
hypotheſis of experimental Theiſm, they be- 
come ſo many objections, by removing the 
effect ſtill farther from all reſemblance to the 

+ 7 effects 
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effects of human art and contrivance. For if 
Luckzrius “, even following the old ien 
of the world, could exclaim, 55 


Quis regere immenſi ſummam, quis habere profundi 
lodu manu validas potis eſt moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter cœlos omnes convertere? et omnes 
/ | Igmibus ætheriis terras ſufſite feraces ? | 
X REPS inque locis eſſe omni tempore preſto? 


If To LLY + eſteemed this reaſoning ſo natural 
as to put it. into the mouth of his Ey1CUREAN: 
Luibus,, enim oculis animi intueri potuit veſter - 
Plato. fabricam illam tanti operis, qua conſtrui - @ 
Deo atque adi een mundum facit? que molitio ? 
gue ferramenta? qui vectes? que machina ' 
qui miniſtri tanti muneris fuerunt? quemadmo- 
dum autem obedire et parere voluntati architecti 
aer, ignit, aqua, terra potuerunt x ? If this ar- 
ument, I ſay, had any force in former ages; 
* . much greater muſt it have at preſent; 
when the bounds of Nature are ſo infinitely 
enlarged, and ſuch a magnificent ſeene is open- 
ed to us It is ſtill more unteaſonable to form 
our idea of ſo unlimited a cauſe from our ex- 
perience of the narrow proiluttions * enn 
en and 1 wyentian,;" Tourer od. fs Han. 
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i 1 by. microſcopes, as they 
open a new uniyerſe in miniature, are ſtill ob- 


jections, according to you, arguments, accord- 


ing to me. The farther we puſh our reſearches 
. * kind, we : As tl ded to/infer the uni- 


of} : 1282 8e 18 18 ihn s verſal 
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verſal cauſe of all to be vaſtly different from 


mankind, or from any object of human Expe- 
rience and obſervation... © 


And what ſay you to the diſcoveries in ana- 
tomy, chemiſtry, botany ? Theſe ſurely are 
no objections, replied-CLeanTHEs : they only 
diſcover new inſtances of art and contrivance. 
It is ſtill the image of mind reflected on us 
from innumerable objects. Add, a mind like 
the human, ſaid Pruito. I know of no other, 
replied CLA THS. And the liker the bet- 
ter, infiſted Fniro. T6 be fore, Kad ICY AN 

| EES. * » — 
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Now Cuevas 14 s, wit an air 


6. alacrity and triumph, mark the conſe- 
quences. Fire, By this method of reaſoning, 
you renounce all claim to infinity in any of the 
attributes of the Deity. For as the cauſe 
ought only to be proportioned to the effect; 
and the effect, ſo far as it falls under our cog- 
niaance, is not infinite; what pretenſions have 
we, upon your ſupplofitioiie;! to afcribe that 
uttribute to the divine Being? You will ſtill 
infiſt, that, by removing him ſo much from 
all ſimilarity to human creatures, we give into 
the moſt- arbitrary bypothefis, and at the ſame 
time weaken all Freun of his Ferre . 5 
2199928 40997, . * ET 
51 Serbndly; Vou have nd Fr on your ae 
ry, for aſeribing perfection to the Deity, even 
in nis finite INE! 3 or riot ſuppoſing —_— 
” CAP Ing moe 
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| from every error, miſtake, or incoherence, in” 
his undertakings. . There are many inexplica- 
ble difficulties in the works of Natta! "which, . 
if we allow a perfect author to be proyed 4 
priori, are caſily ſolved, and become oily ſeem- 
ing difficulties, from the nartow capacity of 
nian, who cannot trace infinite relations. But 
according to your method of reaſoning, theſe 
difficultics become all real; and perhaps wilt 
be infiſted on, as new inſtances of likeneſs to 
human art and contrivarice. At leaſt, Jou u 
mult acknowledge, that it is impoſſible | för vs 
to tell, from our limited views, whether this 
ſyſtem contains any great faults, or deſeryes 
any conſiderable praiſe, if compared to other 
poſſible, and even real ſyſtems. Could a pes. 
ſant, if the Exxip were read to him, va. 
nounce that poem to be abſolutely faultleſs, o 
even aſſign to it its proper rank among ite 
productions of human wit; be, who had never, 
lcen any other production? . r fn e 
Bur were this world ever ſo perfe 2 pro- 
duction, it muſt ſtill remain uncertain, whether, 
all the excellencies of the work can Jultly be 
aſcribed to the workman. If we FEY a ſhip, 
what an exalted idea mult we form 0 the } in. 
genuity of the carpenter who. framed ſo. com- 
plicated, uſeful, and beautiful a machine ? And 
what ſurpriſe muſt we feel, when we find him a 
ſtupid. mechanic, who imitated others, Se 
pied an art, which, through a long ſucce on 
of Ages, after multiplicd trials, miſtakes, cor- 
rections, 
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rections, deliberations, and controverſies, had 
been gradually improving? Many worlds might 
have been botched | and bungled, throu ghout 
an eternity, ere this ſyſtem was ſtruck out; 
much labour loſt; many fruitleſs trials made; 
and a flow, but continued improvement car⸗- 
ried on during infinite ages in the art of world- 
making. In ſuch lubjekts, who can deter- | 
mine, where the truth ; nay, who can conjec- 
ture where the probability, lies ; amidſt a great 
number of hypotheſes which may be propoſed, "5/0 
and a ſtill greater number which may 99 Min. 2 | 


sined? 


Ap what f ſhadow of an arghtbicht: conti 
nued PHIL o, can you produce, from your hy- 
potheſis; to prove the unity of the Deity? A 
great number of men join in building a houſe 
or ſhip, in rearing a City, in framing à com- 
monwealth: why may not ſeveral deities com- 
bine in contriving and framing a world? This 
is only ſo much greater fimilarity to human 
affairs. By ſharing the work among ſeveral, 
we may ſo much farther limit the attributes of 
each, and get rid of that extenſive power atid 
knowledge, which muſt be ſuppoſed in one 
deity, and which, according to you, can only- 
ſerve to weaken the proof of his exiſtence: 
And if ſuch fooliſh, ſuch vicious ercatures as 
man can yet often unite in framing ant exe 
cuting one plan; how much mote thoſe deities 
or dzmons, whom we may ſuppoſe ſeveral es 
grees more' FEE e. . I TIT 

Toe” R yo. 
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To multiply cauſes, without neceſſity, is in- 
deed contrary to true philoſophy: but this 
principle applies not to the preſent caſe. Were 
one deity antecedently proved hy your theory, 
Who were poſſeſſed of every attribute requiſite 
to the production of the univerſe ; it would-be 
needleſs, L own,1(though not abſurd); to ſup- 
ay other deity exiſtent. But while it 48 
ill! 3 queſtion, Whether. all theſe attributes are 
united; in one ſubject, or diſperſed among ſe- 
veral independent beings; by what phenomena 
in ature gan we pretend to decide the contro- 
verſy ? Where vr ſee a body raiſed in a ſcale, 
Ve are ſure that there is in the oppoſite ſcale, 
however concealed from fight, ſome counter- 
: poiſing weight equal-to- it: but it is ſtil-allow- 
gd to doubt, whether that weight be an aggre- 
gate of ſeveral diſtinct bodies, or one uniform 
united mals. And if che weight requiſite very 
much exceeds. any thing which we have ever 
N ſeen conjoined in any ſingle body, the for ner 
ſuppo ſition becomes ſtill more probable und 
natural. An intelligent being of Auch vaſt 
Power, and capacity as is neceſſary to produce 
the univerſe, or, to peak in the language of 
Ancient; philoſophy, o prodigious an animal, 
. frees al analogysand even cop ehen. 


T1645 3 

Bur e G 92 Men are inn 
and, renew their ſpecies by generation; and 
this is common to,; all.living creatures. The 
two great ſexes of male and female, ſays Mil- 


ase ne the world. Why muſt. this cir- 
W abo cumſtance, | 
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ounſitance ſo univerſal, ſo dal be ex- 
cluded from thoſe numerous and limited dei- 
ties ? Behold, then, the 0k ich enen 
dener e 8 „ 40 


: 


by — * not. — 2 e 0 
woerphite , Why not aſſert the deity or deities 
to be corporeal, and to have eyes, a noſe; mouth, 
cars, &c.? Ericunus maintained, that no man 
had ever ſeen reaſon but in a human figure; 
therefore the gods muſt have a human figure. 
And this argument, which is deſervedly fo. 
much xidiculed by CIicE RO, ee ee 
MER * lolid and inet. 

Miese 4 

ts a cad, Gene man; 55 follows 0 

your hypotheſis, is able, perhaps, to aſſert, or 
conjecture, that the univerſe, ſometime, aroſe 
from ſomething like deſign: but beyond that 
poſition: he cannot aſcertain one ſingle circum- 
ſtance; and is left afterwards to fix every point 
of his theology, by the utmoſt licenſe of fancy 
and hypotheſis. This world, for aught he 
knows; is very faulty and imperfe&, compared 
to à ſuperior ſtandard; and was only the firſt 
rude eſſay of ſome infant deity, who afterwards 
abandoned it, aſhamed of his lame perform- 
ance : it is the work only of ſome dependent, 
inferior deity; and is the object of 'derifion to 
his ſuperiors: it is the production of od 3 
and dotage in ſome ſuperannuated deity; 
. ever ſince his death, has run on at e, 
RULE firſt impulſe and active force which it 
oe ln received 


Ar 


74 Dialguee concerning. 
received from him. Vou juſtly give ngus of 
horror, Dzmsa, at theſe ſtrange ſuppolitions 5 
but theſe, and a thouſand n . the ſame 
kind, are CLEAN THES's ſuppoſitions, not mine- 
From the moment the attributes of the Deity 
ate ſuppoſed finite, all theſe have place. And 
I cannot, for my part, think, chat ſo wild and 


unſettled a ſyſtem of . 7 1 in 04 __— 
as gn to 4. at all. 
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dmr OP abſolutely Album; cried 
CLEANTHES: they ſtrike me, howeyer, with 
no horror; eſpecially, when propoſed in that 
rambling way in which they drop from you · 
On the contrary, they give me pleaſure, when 
I ſee, that, by the utmoſt indulgence of your 
imagination, you never get rid of the Kerne 
of deſign in the univerſe; but are obliged at 
every turn to have recourſe to it. To this con- 
ceſſion I adhere ſteadily; and this I regard as a 
ſuſhcient foundation for religion. 
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4 muſt be a Rab pile inderch ſaid Dæ- 


ex, Which can be ereQed"on fo tottering a 
foundation. While we are uncertain; whether 


there is one deity or many; whether the deity 


or deities, to whom we owe bur exiſtence, be 


perfect or imperfect, ſabotdinate or ſupreme, 


dead or alive; What truſt or confidence can 


we repoſe in them ? What devotion or worſhip” 


addreſs to them? What veneration or 'obedi- 
ence pay them? To all the purpoſes of life, 
the theory of religion becomes altogether uſe- 


leſs: and even with regard to ſpeculative con- 


ſequences, its uncertainty, according to you, 
muſt render it t totally precarious and unfatis- 
factory: wa 


0 render it ſtill more anlattefadtöry, faid 
Pairo, there occurs to me another hypotheſis, 
which muſt acquire an air of probability from 
the method of reaſoning ſo much inſiſted on 
by CL.eanNTHEs. That like effects ariſe from 
like cauſes: this. principle he ſuppoles the foun- 

dation 
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ig 


dation, of all religion. But there is another 
principle of the ſame, kind, no leſs certain, 
and derived from the ſame ures of experi- 
ence; That where ſeveral known circumſtances 
are obſerved to be ſimilar, the unknown will 
als. be found ſimilar. Thus, if we ſee the 
limbs of a human body, we conclude, that it 
is alſo attended with a human head, though hid 
from us. Thus, it we ſce, through a chink in 
a wall, a ſmall part of the ſun, we conclude, 
that, were the wall removed, we ſhould ſee the 
9 body. In ſhort, this method of reaſon- 
g is ſo e and familiar, that no ſcruple 
= ever be made with regard to its * | 


Nou, if we 9 the wing, 0 857 as it 
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world, eee 1 infer, i is an 118 "and 
the. Deity i is the SOUL of the world, 1 ng 
it, and actuated by it. 1 
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A have too much learning, cis ANTHES, 
to be at all ſurpriſed at this opinion, "which, 
you know, — maintained by Abi all the 

Theiſts 
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Theiſts of antiquity, and chiefly prevails. 7 
their diſcourſes” and reaſonings. For thou 5 
- ſometimes the ancient philoſophers reaſon 2255 
final cauſes, as if they thought the world the 
workmanſhip of God; yet it appears rather 
their favourite notion to conſider it as his bo- 
dy, whoſe: organization. renders it ſubſervient 
to him. And it muſt be confeſſed, that as the 
univerſe reſembles more a human body than 
it does the works of human art and contriv- 
ance; if out limited analogy could ever, with 
any propriety,” be extended to the whole of 
nature, the inference ſeems juſter in fayour of 
the ancient than the modern theory. 


=. # " A 
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Dina are many «hs advantages, too, in 
| the former theory, which recommended it to the 
ancient Theologians. Nothing more repugnant - 
to all their notions, becauſe nothing more re- 
pugnant to common experience, than mind 
without body; a mere ſpiritual ſubſtance, which 
fell not under their ſenſes nor comprehenfion, 
and of which they had not obſerved one ſingle 
inſtance throughout all nature. Mind and body 
they knew, becauſe they felt. both : an order, 
arrangement, organization, or internal ma- 
chinery, in both, they likewiſe knew, after the 
fame manner: and it could not but ſeem rea- 
ſonable to transfer this experience to the uni- 
verſe; and to ſuppoſe the divine mind and bo- 
dy to be alſo coeval, and to have, both of them, 5 
order and arrangement naturally Where 1 in 
fi af inſeparable Noe them. | 
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678 Dialegurs concerning 
. -Hzxz, therefore, is a ne ſpecies of Anthro- 
pomorphiſm, CLu,eantues, on which your may 
dellberate 3 and a theory which ſeems not ſia- 
ble to any conſiderable difficulties. You are 
too much ſuperior, ſurely, 0 MHematical pre- 
Judices, to find any more difficulty in ſuppoſing 
an animal body to be, originally, of itſelf, or 
| from unknown cauſes, polleſled. i of order and 
organization, than in ſuppoſing a ſumilar order 
to belong to mind. But the wulgar prejudice, 
that body and wind ought always to accom- 
pany each other, qught not, one ſhould think, 
to be entirely neglected; ſince it is founded on 
vulgar experience, the only guide which yo pro- 
feſs to follow in all theſe theological inquiries. 
And if you aſſert, that our limited experience 
is an unequal ſtandard, by which to judge of 
the unlimited extent of Nature; you entirely 
abandon your own hypotheſis, and muſt thence- 
forward adopt our Myſticiſm, as you call it, 
and admit of the abſolute re 
| of the, Divine. aa e 200 


ee thepey.. FA own, e ee 
has never; before occurred to me, though: a 
pretty natural one; and I cannot readily, upon 
- Jo ſhort an examination and reflection, deliver 
any opinion with regard to it. Yow are very 
ſcrupulous, indeed, ſaid PulLo: were to exa-. 
mine any ſyſtem of yours, 1 ſhould not have 
acted with half that caution and reſerve, in 
Haring, kb and difficulties to it. How- 
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| den if anything occur to. you; mw will oblige 
Fae by propoling it. ae e eee 
Joo IO 63 x16 "Jy 1 II 3s Ib 
+ Way then, veiled Cu Mrngs, it ſcems to 
me, that, though the world does, in many cir- 
cumſtances, reſemble an animal body; yet” is 
the alſo defective in many circum- 
ſtances, the moſt material: no organs of ſenſe; 
no ſeat of thought or reaſon; no one preciſe 
origin of motion and action. In ſhort, it ſeems 
to bear a ſtronger reſemblance to a vegetable 
chan to an animal, and your inference would 
be ſo far inconcluſive in x favour of the foul of 
1 nn * | g's WY 


[Bae in che! next s your tlicbty foils to 
Fes" the eternity of the world; and that is a 
principle, which I think, can be refuted by the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons and probabilities. I ſhalt fug- 
geſt an argument to this purpoſe, which, I be- 
lieve, has not been infiſted on by any writer. 
Thoſe, who reaſon from the late origin of arts 
and ſciences, though their inference wants not 
force, may perhaps be refuted by cotifiderati- 
ons derived from the nature of human ſociety, 
which is in continual revolution, between ig- 
norance and knowledge, liberty and flavery, 
riches, and poverty; ſo that it is impoſſible for 
us, from our limited experience, to foretell 
Vith aſſurance what events may or may not be 
i 2 Ancient learning and hiſtory ſeem 
to have been in great danger of entirely pe- 
Pn after the inundation of the barbarous 


nations; "he 
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nations; and had theſe convulſions continued 
a little longer, or been a little more violent, 
we ſhould not probably have now known what 
paſſed in the world a few centpries before us. 
Nay, were, it not for the: ſuperſtition of the 
Popes, who preſerved a little jargon of Lav, 
in order to ſupport the appearance of an anci- 
ent and univerſal church, that tongue muſt 
have been utterly loſt :. in which caſe, the 
Weſtern world, being totally barbarous, would 
not have been in a fit diſpoſition for receiving 
the Greex language and learning, which was 
conveyed to them aſter the ſacking! of Cox- 
STANTINOPLE. When learning and books had 
been extinguiſhed, even the mechanical arts 
would have fallen conſiderably to decay; and 
it is eaſily imagined, that fable or tradition 
might aſcribe to them a much later origin than 
the true one. This vulgar argument, there 
fore, againſt the Sen of the world, ſceme u- 
little Precariouns. 0882 10 
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Bur here appears to be the foundation of a 
better argument. Lucullus was the firſt that 
brought cherry · trees from As 1A to EU Re-; 
though that tree thrives ſo well in many EU- 
ROPEAN climates, that it grows in the woods 
without any culture. Is it poſſible, that, 
throughout a whole eternity, no EUROPEAN 
had ever paſſed into As1a, and thought of tranſ- 


planting fo. delicious a fruit into his own coun- 


try? Or if the tree was once tranſplanted and 
propagated. how could it ever akerwarde? - 
ri 
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bin? Empires may riſe and fall; ; kdettp aa 
ſlavery ſucteed "alternately; 1gnoran ce and 
knowledge give place to euch other er; 5 ot. the 
cherry-tree will ſtill remain in the 2 
Gxkrcr, SrAlx, and ITA TUV, and will 12 5 
be 2 "ON dn, of RUE RET 
_ © aff 17007 | 
— is not two thouſai years Bade vines were 
wanlplanted into FRANCE 3 5 though there is 
no climate in the world more favourable to 
them. It is not thter centuries fince horſes, 
cows, ſheep, ſwine; dogs, corn, were known 
in AMERICA. Is it poſſible, that, during the 
revolutions of a whole eternity, there never 
aroſe a-CoLuMBus, who' might open the. com- 
munication between Exo HE and that conti 
nent! We may as well imagine, that all men 
would wear ſtockings for ten rhoufand years, 
and never have the ſenſe to think of garters to 
tie them. All theſe ſeem convincing” proofs 
of the youth, or rather infancy, of the World; 

as being founded on the operation of principles 
more conſtant- and ſteady tha thoſe by which 
human-ſociety is governed and directed. No- 
ebing leſs than a total convulſion of the ele- 
ments will ever deſtroy all the Ex OA A- 
mals and vegetables which are now to be found 


in the nene * 2 ze mochte 
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rats ww ata base you . 8e FAY} | 
convulſions, replied Pull o. Strong and almoſt 
inconteſtable-proofs may de traced over the 
whole earth, that every part of this globe Bas 
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continued for many ages entirely covered with 
water. And though order were ſuppoſed inſe- 
parable from matter, and inherent in it; yet 
may matters be ſuſceptible of many and great 
revolutions, through: the endleſs periods of 
eternal duration. The inceſſant changes, to 
which every part of it is ſubject, ſeem to inti- 
mate ſome ſuch general transformations; tho 
at the ſame time it is obſervable, that all the 
changes and corruptions of which we have ever 
had experience, are hut paſſages from one: ſtate 
of order to another; nor can matter ever reſt 
in total deformity and confuſion. What we 
ſee in the parts, we may infer in the whole; 
at leaſt, that is the method of reaſoning on 
which you reſt your whole theory. And were 
I obliged to defend any particular ſyſtem of this 
nature (which I never willingly ſhould do), I 
eſteem none more plauſible than that which 
aſcribes an eternal inherent principle of order 
to the world; though attended with great and 
continual revolutions and alterations. This at 
once ſolves all difficulties; and if the ſolution, 
by being ſo general, is not entirely complete 
and ſatisfactory, it is at leaſt a theory that we 
muſt, ſooner or later, have recourſe to, what- 
ever ſyſtem we embrace. How could things 
have been as they are, were there not an ori- 
ginal, inherent principle of order ſomewhere, 
in thought or in matter? And it is very indif- 
ferent to which of theſe we give the preference. 
Chance has no place, on any hypotheſis, ſcep- 
tical or religious. Every thing is ſurely govern- 
| ed 
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ed by ſteady, inviolable laws. And were the 
inmoſt effence of things laid open to us, we 


ſhould then diſcover a ſcene, of which, at pre- 


ſent, we can have no idea. Inſtead of admir- 
ing the order of natural beings, we ſhould 
clearly ſee, that it was abſolutely impoſlible for 
them, in the ſmalleſt article, ever to admit of | 
any other diſpoſition, 


Wenk any one inclined to revive the anci- 
ent Pagan Theology, which maintained, as we 
learn from Heſiod, that this globe was govern- 
ed by 30,000 deities, who aroſe from the un- 
known powers of nature : you would naturally 
object, CLR AN THRESs, that nothing is gained by 
this hypotheſis; and that it is as eaſy to ſup- 
poſe all men and animals, beings more numer- 
ous, but leſs perfect, to have ſprung immedi- 
ately from a like origin. Puſh the ſame infer. 
ence a ſtep farther; and you will find a nu- 
merous ſociety of deities as explicable as one 
univerſal deity, who poſſeſſes, within himſelf, 
the powers and perfections of the whole ſociety, 
All "theſe ' ſyſtems, then, of Scepticiſm, Poly- 
theiſm, and Theiſm, you muſt allow, on your 
principles, to be on a like footing, and that no 
one of them has any advantage over the others. 
You may thence leam the fallacy of your prin- 
ciples. | | 
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Bor here, continued PHILo, in examining 
the ancient ſyſtem of the ſoul of the world, 
there ſtrikes me, all on a ſudden, a new idea, 
which, if juſt, muſt go near'to ſubvert all your 
reaſoning, and deſtroy even your firſt infer- 
ences, on which you repoſe ſuch confidence. 
If the univerſe bears a greater likeneſs to ani- 
mal bodies and to vegetables, than to the 
works of human art, it is more probable, that 
its cauſe reſembles the cauſe of the former 
than that of the latter, and its origin ought 
rather to be aſcribed to generation or vegeta- 
tion than to reaſon or deſign. Your concluſi- 
on, even according to, your own principles, is 

therefore lame and defective. | 


PR Av open up this e a little farther, 
ſaid DrNA. For I do not rightly apprehend 
it, in that conciſe manner in which you have 
expreſſed i it. 

- Oun friend CLEANTHES, replied PH1LOg as 
you have heard, aſſerts, that ſince no oper 
5 O 


* 
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ol fact can be proved otherwiſe than by expe- 
rience, the exiſtence of a Deity admits not of 
proof from any other medium. The world, 
ſays he, reſembles the works of human contri- 
vance : therefore its cauſe muſt alſo reſemble 
that of the other. Here we may remark, that 
the operation of one very. ſmall part of nature, 
to wit man, upon another very ſmall part, to 
wit that inanimate matter lying within his 
reach, is the rule by which CLEAN THxs judges 
of the origin of the whole; and he meaſures 
objects, ſo widely diſproportioned, by the fame 
individual ſtandard. But to wave all objeQ- 
ons drawn from this topic; I affirm that there 
are other parts of the univerſe (beſides the ma- 
chines of human invention) which bear ſtill a 
greater reſemblance to the fabric of the world, 
and which therefore afford a better conjecture 
concerning the univerſal origin of this ſyſtem, 
Theſe parts are animals and vegetables. The 
world plainly reſembles more an animal or a 
vegetable, than it does a watch or a knitting- 
loom. Its. cauſe, therefore, it is more proba- 
ble, reſembles the cauſe of the former. The 
cauſe of the former is generation or vegetation. 
The cauſe, therefore, of the world, we may 
infer to be ſomething ſimilar or analogous to 
generation or vegetation. 

Bur how is it conceivable, faid DEMEA, 
that the world can ariſe from any thing ſimilar 
to un or generation? l 031% 
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Ven eaſily, replied Pumo. In like man⸗ 
ner as a tree ſheds its ſeed into the neighbour- 
ing fields, and produces other trees; ſo the 
great vegetable, the world, or this planetar 
ſyſtem, produces within itſelf certain feds 
which, being ſcattered into the ſurrounding 
chaos, vegetate into new worlds. A comet, 
for inſtance, is the ſeed of a world; and after 
it has been fully ripened, by paſſing from ſun 
to ſun, and ſtar to ſtar, it is at laſt toſſed into 
the unformed elements which every where ſur- 
round this univerſe, and Arne n 
up into a new ſyſtem. | 


On 1. for the fake of vatlety: Gor Lice 1 
other advantage), we ſhould ſuppoſe this world 
to be an animal; a comet is the egg of this 
animal: and in like manner as an oſtrich lays 
its egg in the ſand, which, without any farther 
care, hatches the egg, and produces a new ani- 
mal; ſo . . . I underſtand you, Na 
MEA: but what wild, arbitrary ſuppoſitions are 
theſe? What data have you for ſuch extraor- 
dinary concluſions? And is the ſlight, imagi- 
nary reſemblance of the world to a vegetable 
or an animal ſufficient to eſtabliſh the ſame in- 
ference with regard to both? Objects, which 
are in general. ſo widely different; ought they 
to be a ſtandard for each other? 

©: Ran; cries hits! is; is the topic on 
which I have all along inſiſted. I have ſtill af- 
Pe, that we have no data to eſtabliſh any 

18 ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of coſmogony. Our experience, o 

imperfect in itſelf, and ſo limited both in ex- 
tent and duration, can affor*? us no probable 
conjecture concerning the whole of things. 

But if we muſt needs fix on ſome hypotheſis; 
by what rule, pray, ought we to determine our 
choice ? Is there any other rule than the greater 
ſimilarity of the objects compared? And does 
not a plant or an animal, which ſprings from 
vegetation or generation, bear a ſtronger re- 
ſemblance to the world, than does any artificial 
e which ariſes from reaſon and delign? | 


Rar Wk! is this vegetation and generation ; 
of which you talk, ſaid Dæe MRA? Can you ex- 
plain their operations, and anatomie that line | 
internal ſtructure on which they depend? 


44 ach, at leaſt, ele PaiLo, as 8 
urs can explain the operations of reaſon, or 
anatomize that internal ſtructure on which it 
depends. But without any ſuch elaborate diſ- 
quiſitions, when I ſee an animal, I infer, that 
it ſprang from generation; and that with ag 
great certainty as you conclude a houſe to have 
been reared by deſign. Theſe words, genera 
tion, reaſon, mark only certain powers and 
energies in nature, whoſe effects are kno 
but whoſe eſſence is incomprehenſible; ane 
of, theſe; principles, more than the gther,- has 
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Is reality, Dux ay it may reaſonably be ex- - 
peed, that the larger the views are which we 
take of things, the better will they conduct us 
in our concluſions concerning ſuch extraordi- 
nary and ſuch magnificent ſubjects. In this 
little corner of the world alone, there are four 
principles, Regen, Haſtinct, Generation, Vegetati- 
on, which are ſimilar to each other, and are the 
cauſes of ſimilar effects. What a number of 
other principles may we naturally ſuppoſe in 
the immenſe extent and variety of the univerſe, 
could we travel from planet to planet and from 
ſyſtem to ſyſtem, in order to examine each part 
of this mighty fabric? Any one of theſe four 
principles above mentioned (and a hundred 
others, which lie open to our conjecture) may 
afford us a theory, by which to judge of the 
origin of the world; and it is a palpable and 
egregious partiality, to confine our viewientire- 

Iy to that principle by which our own minds 
operate. Were this principle 5 intelligible 
on that account, ſuch a partiality might be 
ſomewhat excuſeable: but reaſon, in its inter- 
nal fabric and ſtructure, is really as little known 
to us as inſtinct or vegetation; and perhaps 
even that vague, undeterminate word, Nature, 
1 which the vulgar refer every thing, is not 

at the bottom more inexplicable. The effects 
of theſe principles are all known to us from 
experienes: but the principles themſelves, and 

their manner of operation, are totally unknown : 
nor is it leſs intelligible, or leſs conformable to 
3 to ſay, that the world aroſe by ve- 
8 getation 


90 Dialagues concerning 
getation from a ſeed ſhed” by another world, 


than to fay that it aroſe from a divine reaſon 
or contrivance, according to the ſenſe in ien 
N underſtands it. 


Wine nk; nid Dux A, if the; world 


dad a vegetative quality, and could ſow the 


ſeeds of new worlds into the infinite chaos, this 
power would be ſtill an additional argument 
for deſign in its author. For whence could 
ariſe ſo wonderful a faculty but from deſign ? 
Or how can order ſpring from any thing which 
Nees not that order ene it beſtows'? 


You: ** N look e you, replied 
Philo, to ſatisfy yourſelf with regard to this 
queſtion. A tree beſtows order and organiza- 
tion on that tree which ſprings from it, with- 
out knowing the order: an animal, in the ſame 
manner, on its offspring; a bird, on its neſt: 
and inſtances of this kind are even more fre- 
quent in the world, than thoſe of order, which 
ariſe from reaſon. and contrivance. To ſay 
that all this order in animals and vegetables 
proceeds ultimately from deſign, is begging the 

queſtion: nor can that great point be aſcertain- 


ed otherwiſe than by proving, a priori, both. 


that order is, from its nature, inſeparably at- 
tached to thought; and that it can never, of 


itſelf, or from original n en bes 


long to matter. 


o 
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Bur farther, Dr MA; this objection, which 
you urge; can never be made uſe of by CI R AN 
THES; Without renouneing a defence which he 
has already made againſt one of my objections. 
When I inquired concerning the cauſe of that 
ſupreme reaſon and intelligence, into which he 
reſolves every thing; he told me, that the im- 
poſſibility of ſatisfying ſuch i inquiries could ne- 
ver be admitted as an objection in any ſpecies 
of philoſophy. We muſt ſtop ſomewhere, ſays he; 
nor is it ever within the reach of human capacity 
to explain ultimate cauſes, or ſhow the laſt connec- 
tions of any objetts. It is ſufficient, if the eps 6 
far as toe go, are ſupported by experience and ob- 
ſervation. No, that vegetation and genera- 
tion, as well as reaſon, are experienced to be 
principles of order and nature, is undeniable- 
If I reſt my ſyſtem of coſmogony on the for- 
mer preferably to the latter, it is at my choice. 
The matter ſeems entirely arbitrary. And 
when CIS ANTHES aſks me what is the cauſe: 
of my great vegetative or generative faculty, I 
am equally intitled to aſk him the cauſe of his 
great reaſoning principle. Theſe queſtions we 
have agreed to forbear on both ſides; and it 
is chiefly his intereſt on the preſent occaſion to 
ſtick to, this agreement. Judging by our li- 
mited and imperfect experience, generation has 
ſome privileges above reaſon: for we ſee every 
day the latter ariſe from the former, never the 
former from the latter. men ga 
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"Oh PARE, I beſeech you, the conſequences 
on both ſides. The world, ſay I, reſembles an 
animal; therefore it is an animal, therefore it 
aroſe, from. generation. The ſteps, I confeſs, 
are wide; yet there is ſome ſmall appearance of 
analogy in each ſtep. The world, fays CLean- 
THES,. reſembles a machine ; therefore it is a 
machine, therefore it aroſe from deſign. The 
ſteps here are equally wide, and the analogy 
leſs firiking. And if he pretends to carry on 
my hypotheſis, a ſtep farther, and to infer de- 
ſign or reaſon from the great prineiple of ge- 
neration, on which I infiſt ; I may, with better 
authority, uſe. the fanie freedom to pulli far- 
ther. bis, hypotheſis, and infer a divine genera- 
tion or theogeny from his principle of reaſon. 
5 have at leaſt ſome faint ſhadow of experience, 
in. the . preſent. ſubject. ' Reaſon, in Innumera- 
ble inſtances, i is obſerved to ariſe from the prin- 
ciple of generation, and never to ny, from Al 
ot er principle... 3 ae 

Histo, and all the ancient” Kola, 
were ſo ſtruck with this analogy, that they uni- 
verfally explained the origin of nature from an 
animal birth, and copulation. Pl Aro too, fo 
e he is intelligible, ſeems to have adopted 

ſome ſuch n notion in his Linus. eee e, 
arg Bu AMINS, aſſert, that the aw plate 
Ein. an infinite ſpider, 'who ſpun this Whole 


complicated maſs from his bowels, anal annihi⸗ | 
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model of the whole univerſe. But ſtilk 148 
is a new ſpecies of analogy, | even in our 
globe. And were there a planet wholly in- 
babited by ſpiders, (which is very polpble), 
. this inference. would there appear as natu 
And irrefragable as that Which in our planet 
alcribes the origin of all things to deſign and 
intelligence, as explained by Cx ATS. 
Why an orderly ſyſtem may not be ſpun from 
the belly as well as from the brain, it will be 
e for him to give a ſatisfactory reaſon.” 
3 KUNST 'confels, Gs replied Curanrins, 
chat of all men living, the taſk which you bade 
undertaken, of raiſing doubts and obſections, 
fuits you beſt, and ſeenis, in a manner, natural 
and unavoidable to you. So great is your fertili. 
* of invention, that I am not aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge myſelf unable, on a ſudden, to folve 
regularly ſuch out-of-the-way difficulties as you 
inceſſantly ſtart upon me: though I clearly ſee, i in 
L general, their fallacy and error. And! queſtion 
not, but you are yourſelf, at preſent, 1 in the ſame 
caſe, and have not the ſolution fo ready as the und 
jection: while you mult be ſenſible, that co 
. ſenſe and reaſon are entirely againſt you ; 1 . 
that ſuch, wbimſies as you have delivered, may 
„puzzle, but never can convince us. 


PART: 
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5 W HAT you aſcribe to the fertility of 
my invention, replied Pr1Lo, is entirely o -w- 
ing to the nature of the ſubject. In ſubjects, 
adapted to the narrow compaſs of human rea- 
ſon, there is commonly but one determination, 
which carries probability or conviction with 
it; and to a man of ſound judgment, all other 
ſuppoſitions, but that one, appear entirely ab- 
ſurd and chimerical. But in ſuch queſtions as 
the preſent, a hundred contradictory views may 
preſerve a kind of imperfect analogy; and in- 
vention has here full ſcope to exert itſelf. 
"Without any great effort of thought, I believe 
that I could in an inſtant, propoſe other ſyſ- 
tems of coſmogony, which would have ſome 
faint appearance of truth; though it is a thou- 
ſand, a million to one, if either yours or any ono 
n mine be the true e ſyſtem. 


Naw 3 * if I ſhould revive the 
old EpIcUREAN hypotheſis ? This is common- 
. a I believe juſtly, * the moſt ab- 
og 
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ford ſyſtem that bas yet been propoſed; yet, 
1 know not, whether, with a few alterations, 
it might not be brought to bear a faint appear- 
ance of probability. Inſtead of ſuppoſing mat- 
ter infinite, as Epicukus did; let us ſuppoſe 
it finite. A finite number of N is only 
ſuſceptible of finite tranſpoſitions: and it muſt 
happen, in an eternal duration, that every poſ- 
fible order or poſition muſt be tried an infinite 
number of times. This world, therefore, with 
all its events, even the moſt minute, has be- 
| fore been produced and. deſtroyed, and will 
a Again be produced, and deſtroyed, without any 
=_ _ bounds and limitations. No one, who bas a | 
conception of the powers of infinite, in compa- 


riſon of finite, will ever {cruple * determi- 
Heß a ach dini „ rid4. df 
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8 T this ſuppoſes, ſaid 8 that matic 


| can 2 acquire motion, without any len agent 
: or firſt Over. . | iullo rod ons d 
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| "Anp ane. is the diſficulty, . reakad. Pluto, 
of that ſuppoſition ? Every event, before expc- 
rience, is equally difficult and incomprebenſi · 
ble; and every event, after experience, is 
equally eaſy and intelligible. Motion, in ma- 
ny inſtances, from gravity, from elaſlicity, from 
electricity, begins in matter, without any known 
voluntary agent: and to ſuppoſe always, in 
theſe caſes, an unknown. voluntary agent, is 
mere hypotheſis ; and hypotheſis attended wich 
. NO Same. The beginning. of motion in 

ig. . matter 
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matter itfelf is as conceivable. 4 pri a 2, its 
communication from "Oo 2 ene © 
e why may "not; motion have Rn 
propagated by impulſe through all eternity; 5 
and the fame ſtock of it, or nearly. the ſame, be 
ful upheld in the univerſe? As much as is 150 
by the compoſition of motion, as much 1 18 
gained by its reſolution. And whatever the 
cauſes are, the fact is certain, that matter 16, 
and always has been, in continual agitation, as 
far as human experience or tradition reaches. 
There is not probably, at preſent, in the whole 


univerſe, 60: n of. e at abſolute : 
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a this very. 8 too, ee 
PaiLo, which we have ſtumbled on in the 
churſe of the argument, ſuggeſts a new hypo- | 
theſis of coſmogony, that is not abſoluteſy ab- 
ſurd and improbable. Is there a ſyſtem, an 
order, an œconomy of things, by which mat⸗ 
ter can preſerve that perpetual agitation Which 
ſeetns eſſential to it, and yet maintain a con- 
ſtancy in the forms which it produces ? There 
certainly is ſuch an ceconomy : for this is ac. 
tually the caſe vith the preſent world. ; The 
— of matter, therefore, 1 in les 
than infinite tranſpoſitions, muſt produce this 
cxtonomy 'or order; and by its very nature, - 
that order, when once eſtabliſhed, ſupports 
iilelf, for many ages, if not to eternity. But 

wherever" matter is fo e arranged, and ad- 
1 H juſted, 
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juſted, as to oontigüe in perpetual motion, un 
yet preſerve a conſtancy in the forms, its fitu- 
ation, mult, of neceſſity, have all the fame ap- 
pearance of art and contrivatice which. we ob- 
ſerve at preſent. All the parts of each form 
muſt have a relation to each other; and to the 
whole: and the whole itſelf muſt have à rela- 
tion to the other parts of the univerſe ; to the 
element, in which the form ſubſiſts; to the 
materials, with which it repairs its waſte and 
decay; and to every other form, which is hoſ- 
tile or friendly. A defect in any of "theſe par- 
. fieulars. deſtroys the form; and the matter, of 
which it is compoſed, is again ſet looſe, and is 
thrown into irregular motions and fermentati- 
ons, till it unite itſelf to ſome other regular 
form. Tf no ſuch form be prepared to feceive 
it, and if there be a great quantity of chis cor- 
rupted matter in the univerſe, the univerſe it- 
ſelf is entirely diſordered; whether it be the 
ſeeble embryo of a world in its firſt begin- 
nings that is thus deſtroyed, or the rotten car - 
eaſe of one languiſhing in old age and infirmi- 
ty. In either caſe, a chaos enſues; till finite, 
though innumerable revolutions produce at 
laſt ſome forms, whoſe parts and organs are ſo 
adjuſted as to ſupport the forms EIS oonti- 
en 8 of matter: USP UIASEES!'! hs 20k 
GT. ; 
Sor PPOSE, (for we © ſhall datos 1 
k - uprofiion) that matter were throun into any 
polition, by a blind, unguided force; it is 
1 that this firſt — muſt in all pro- 
N n 
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bability be tema confeled: and moſt diſor- 
derly. imaginable, without any reſemblance to 
thoſe works of human contrivance, which, a- 
long with a ſymetry of parts, diſcover an ad- 
juſtment of means ta ends, and a tendency. to 
ſelf. preſervation. If the actuating force ceaſe 
after this operation, matter muſt. remain for 
ever in diſorder, and continue an immenſe cha- 
os, without any proportion or activity. But 
ſuppoſe, that the actuating force, whatever it 
be, fill continues in matter, this firſt poſition 
will immediately give place to a ſecond, which 
will likewiſe in all probability be as diſorderly 
as the firſt, and ſo. on through many ſucceſſi- 
ons of changes and revolutions. No particular 
order or poſition ever continues a moment un- 
altered. The original force, ſtill remaining in 
activity, gives a perpetual reſtleſſneſs to matter. 
Every poſſible ſituation is produced, and in- 
ſtantly deſtroyed. If a glimpſe. or. dawn, of or- 
der appears for a moment, it is inſtantly hur- 
ried; away, and confounded, by that never - 
ceaſing be which * waeren a of 
e! 10839 © 545% 4 
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+: Lays: the mine goes: on for many ages 
in a continued ſucceſſion of chaos and diſorder. 
But is it not poſſible that it may ſettle at laſt, 
ſo as not to loſe its motion and active force (for 
that we have ſuppoſed inherent in it), yet ſo 
as to preſerve an uniformity of appearance, a- 
midſt the continual motion and fluctuation of 
m1 uns? This we find to be the caſe with the 
»+iirdgc „ | univerſe 
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univerſe at preſent. Every individual is per- 
petually changing, and every part of eyery 
individual; and yet the whole remains, in ap- 
pearance, the fame. May we not hope for ſuch 

a poſition, or rather be aſſured of it, from the 
eternal revolutions of unguided matter; and 
may not this account for all the covering g wil- 
dom and contrivance which is in the univerſe ? 
Let us contemplate the ſubject a little, and we 
ſhall find, that this adjuſtment, if attained by 
matter, of a ſeeming ſtability in the forms, 
with a real and perpetual revolution or motion 
of parts, affords a plauſible, if not a true ſolu- 
tion of the difkculty. | | 


IT is in rain, fliavefSre; to inſiſt upon the 
5 of the parts in animals or vegetables, and 
their curious adjuſtment to each other. I 
would fain know, how an animal could ſub- 
ſiſt unleſs its parts were ſo adjuſted ? Do we 
not find, that it immediately periſhes whene- 
ver this adjuſtment ceaſes, and that its matter 
corrupting tries ſome new form? It happens, 
indeed, that the parts of the world are fo well 
_ adjuſted, that ſome regular form immediately 
lays claim to this corrupted matter: and if it 
were not fo, could the world ſubfiſt ? Mult it 
not diflolve. as well as the animal, and paſs 
through new poſitions and ſituations; ; till in a 
great, but finite ſucceſſion, it fall at laſt into 

the preſent or  lome wo: order? * $2.0 
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"th * Al. replied Coin dukes, you told 


us, that this hypotheſis was ſuggeſted on a ſud- 


den, in the courſe of the argument. Had vou 


had leiſure to examine it, you would ſoon have 
perceived the infuperable objections to which 
it is expoſed. No form, you fay, can Tubſfiſt, | 
unleſs it poſſeſs thoſe powers and organs re- 
quiſite for its ſubſiſtence: ſome new order * 


or œconomy muſt be tried, and fo. on, with- 


out intermiſſion; till at t laſt ſome order, Which I 
can ſupport and maintafn itſelf, is fallen upon. 
But according. to this hypotheſis, whence a- 


riſe the many conveniencies and advantages 
which men and all animals poſſeſs? Two eyes, 


two ears, are not abſolutely neceſſary for the 


ſubſiſtence of the ſpecies. Human race might 


have been propagated and preſerved, without 


horſes, dogs, cows, ſheep, and thoſe innume- 
rable fruits and products which ſerve to our 


ſatisfaction and enjoyment. If no camels had 


been created for the uſe off man in the fan- x 


dy deſerts of Argica and ARaBla,. would 


the world have been diffolved ? If no Tload- 
ſtone had been framed to give that wonderful 
and uſeful direction to the needle, would hu- 
man ſociety and the human kind bave been 
immediately extinguiſhed ? Though the max- 


ims of Nature be. in general very frugal, yet 


inſtances of this kind are far from being rare; 


and any one of tliem is a ſufficient proof of . 


ſign, and of a benevolent deſign, which gave 
rie to the order and arrangement of the uni- 
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Ar leaſt, you may fafely infer,Taid: Patzo, 
that the foregoing hypotheſis is ſo far incom- 
plete and imperfe& ; which I ſhall not ſcruple 
to allow, But can we ever reaſonably expect 
greater ſucceſs in any attempts of this ne? 
Or can we ever hope to erect a ſyſtem of coſ- 
mogony, that will be liable to no exceptions, 
and will contain no circumſtance repugnant to 
our limited and imperfe& experience of the 
, analogy. of Nature? Your theory itſelf can- 
not ſurely pretend to. any ſuch advantage ; ; 
even though you have run into Anthropomor- 
' phiſm, the better to preſerve a conformity to 
common experience. Let us once more 
put it to trial. In all inſtances which we 
have ever ſeen, ideas are copied from real 
objects, and are ectypal, not archetypal, to 
expreſs myſelf in learned terms: Tou reverſe 
this order, and give thought the precedence. 
In all inſtances which we have ever ſeen, 
thought has no influence upon matter, ex- 
cept where that matter is ſo conjoined with 
it as to have an equal reciprocal influence 
upon it. No animal can move immediately 
any thing but the members of its own bo- 
dy; and indeed, the equality of action and 
re- action ſeems to be an univerſal law of Na- 
ture: but your theory implies a contradic- 
tion to this experience, Theſe inſtances, with 
many more, which it were eaſy to collect, 
(particularly the ſuppoſition of a mind or ſyſtem 
of thought that is eternal, or, in other words, 
an animal ingenerable and immortal); theſe 


inſtances, 
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inſtances, I. ſay, may teach all of us ſobriety, in 
condemning each other; and Jet us ſee, that. 
as no ſyſtem of this kind ought ever to be re- 
ceived from a flight analogy, ſo neither ought. 
any to be rejected on account of a ſmall incon- 
gruity. For that is an inconvenience from” 
which we can juſtly pronounce no one to be 
. Frcs 4 


All religious ſyſtems, it is confeſſed, ars 
ſubject to great and inſuperable difficulties. | 
Each diſputant triumphs in his turn ; while he 
carries on an offenſive war, and expoſes the ab- 
ſurdities, barbarities, and pernicious tenets, of 
his antagoniſt. But all of them, on the whole, 
prepare a complete triumph for the Sceptic; 
who tells them, that no ſyſtem ought ever to 
be embraced with regard to ſuch ſubjects: for 
this plain reaſon, that no abſurdity ought ever 
to be afſented to with regard to any ſubjeR, 
A total ſuſpenſe of judgment is here our only 
_ reaſonable reſource. And if every attack, as 
is commonly obſerved, and no defence, among 
Theologians, is ſucceſsful; how complete muſt 
be. his, victory, who remains always, with all 
mankind, on the offenſive, and has himſelf no 
fixed ſtation or abiding city, which he is ever, 


on any occaſion, obliged to defend? 
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B UT if fo many difficulties attend the argu- 
ment @ pſteriori, ſaid Demea; had we not 
better adhere to that fimple and ſublime argu- 
ment a priori, which, by offering to us infalli- 
dle demonſtration, cuts off at once all doubt 

and difficulty? By this argument, too, we may 


prove the TNFINITY of the divine attributes; 


which, I am afraid, can never be aſcertained 
with certainty from any other topic. For how 
can an effect, which either is finite, or, for 


aught we know, may be ſo; how can ſuch an 
effect, I fay, prove an infinite cauſe? The uni- 


ty too of the Divine Nature, it is very difficult, 


if not abſolutely impoſſible, to deduce merely 


will the uniformity alone of the plan, even 
were it allowed, give us any aſſurance of that 
attribute. Whereas the argument @ priori 


You ſeem to reaſon, Dem a, interpoſed 
CLEANTHES, as if thoſe advantages and conve- 
niencies in the abſtrat argument were full 
< | proofs 


from contemplating the works of nature; nor 


\ 


"Y 


ss  Dialiguer/eancerning 
proofs of its ſolidity. But it is firſt proper, in 
my opinion, to determine what argument of 
this nature you chooſe to inſiſt on; and we 
ſhall afterwards, from itſelf, better than from 


its u/efe} conſequences, endeavour to determine 
_ aur we ought to put upon it. | 


Tat argument, replied Dux a, which 1 
would inſiſt. on, is the common one. What 
ever exiſts, muſt have a cauſe or reaſon of its 

exiſtence; it being abſolutely impoſſible for 
any thing to produce itſelf, or be the cauſe of 
its own exiſtence. In mounting up, therefore, 
from effects to cauſes, we muſt either go on 
in tracing an infinite ſucceſſion, without any 
ultimate cauſe at all; or muſt at laſt have re- 
courſe to ſome ultimate cauſe, that is neceſſarily 
exiſtent: Now that the firſt ſuppeſition is ab- 
ſurd, may be thus proved. In the infinite 
chain or ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, each 
lingle effect is determined to exiſt by the power 
and efficacy of that cauſe which immediately 
pteceded; but the whole eternal chain or ſuc- 
ceſſion, taken together, is not determined or 
cauſed by any thing; and yet it is evident that 
it requires a cauſe or reaſon, as much as any 
particular object which begins to exiſt in time, 
The queſtion is-{till reaſonable, Why this, pars 
ticular! ſucceſſion of cauſes exiſted. from eter · 
nit y, and not any other ſucceſſion, or no ſuc- 
ceſſion at all. If there be no neceſſarily-exiſt: 
ent being, any ſuppoſition which can be form: 


* n or is there any, wens 


. 
nity, than there is in that ſucceſſion of cauſes 
which conſtitutes the univerſe. What was it, 
then, which determined Something to exiſt ra - 


ther than Nothing, and beſtowed being on a 
particular poſſibility, excluſive of the reſt? 
External cauſes, there are ſuppoſed to be none. 


Chance is a word without a meaning. Was it 
Nothing * But that can never produce any 
thing. We. muſt therefore, have recourſe, to 

a neceſſat „ who carries Abe» . 
REASON. of his exiſtance i 8 himſelf; and who- 


cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, without an ex- 
preſs contradiction. There is conſequently ſuch 


NN 155 Wann. 3 n Az 


ul dust not leave it to Puto, fad e 


| TUES, (though I know that the ſtarting objec- 


= i SHALL 8 with 1 2 is 


tions is his chief delight) to point out the weak» 
neſs of this metaphyſical reaſoning. It ſeems 
to me ſo obviouſly ill. grounded, and at the 
ſame time of ſo little conſequence to the cauſe 


of true piety and religion, that I ſhall N 
ane en fallacyof- m oe 00 


7 =» NM 


an eviqent abſurdity in pretending to demon: 
ſtrate a matter of fact, or to prove it by any 


arguments 4 priori. Nothing is demonſtrable, 


unleſs the contrary implies a contradiQion. No- 


thing, that is diſtinQly conceivable, implies a 


contradiction. Whatever we conceive as ex» 


iſtent, ue can alſo conceive as non-exiſtont, 
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There. is no being therefore, whoſe non-exiſt- 
ence. implies. a contradiction. Conſequently 
there is no. being, whoſe exiſtence is demon- 
ſtrable. I propoſe this argument as entirely 
decifivey. and am willing to reſt the when con- 
n 1 es 


"In: s metended. that the Deity is 2 


| rily-cxiſtent being; and this neceſſity of his. 


exiſtence is attempted to be explained by aſſert - 
ing, that, if we knew his whole eſſence or na- 


ture, we ſhould perceive it to be as impoſſible 


for him not to exiſt as for twice two not to be 
four. But it is evident, that this can never 
happen, while our faculties remain the ſame as 
at preſent. It will {till be poſſible for us, at 
any time, to conceive the non- exiſtence of 
what we formerly conceived to exiſt; nor can 


the mind ever lie under a neceſſity of ſuppoſing 


any object to remain always in being; in the 
ſame manner as we lie under a neceſſity of al- 
ways conceiving twice two to be four. The 
words, therefore, neceſſary exiſtence, have no 
meaning ; ; or, which is the Groen "things: gone 
A 18 ae, 


7 


2 NS has: : Why 8 not 5 1 


univerſe be the neceflarily-exiſtent Being, ac- 


cor ding to this pretended explication of neceſ- 
ty? We dare not affirm that we know all the 
qualities: of matter; and for aught we can de- 


termine, it may contain ſome qualities, which, 
were er known, 3 make its non-exiſtence 
tot! PF 
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appear at great a contradiction as that twice two 
is five. 1 find only one argument employetl to 
prove; that the material world is not the ne- 
ceffarily-exiſtent Being; and this argument is 


derived from the contingency both of the mat- 


ter and the form of the world. Any parti: 


cle of matter,” it is faid ®, may be conctiped 
* to be annihilated; and any form may be 
< conceived to-be akated.” Such an annihilation 
< or-altezation, therefore, is not impoſſible.” 
But. it ſcems a great partiality not to perceive, 
that the ſame argument extends equally to the 
Deity, ſo far as we have any conception of 
him; and that the mind can at leaſt imagine 
him to be non-exiſtent, or his attributes to be 
altered. It muſt be ſome unknown, inconceiv- 
able qualities, which can make his non-exiſt- 
ence appear impoſſible, or his attributes unal- 
terable: and no reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
theſe qualities may not belong to matter. As 
they are altogether unknown and inconceiva- 
ble, e can never * po mor 
—_ 1 1 1 77 S030) TDI: 
oY GE dat in . tbrig an em . 
ceſſion of objects, it ſeems abſurd to inquire 
for a general cauſe or firſt author. How can 
any thing, that exiſts from eternity, hate 2 
cauſe; fince that relation implies a 
time, and ar Ord Hemm. n 
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110 - Dialogitei\concerning N 
Is ſuch a chain, too, or ſueceſſion of obſect, 
each part is cauſed by that which preceded it, 
and cauſes that which ſucceeds t. Where 
then is the difficulty? But the WHO E, you 
ſay, wants a cauſe. I anſwer, that the uniting 
of theſe parts into a whole, like the uniting of 
ſeveral diſtinct counties into one kingdom, or 
ſeveral diſtinct members into one body, is per- 
formed merely by an arbitrary act of the mind, 
and has no influence on the nature of things. 
Did- I ſhow you the particular cauſes of each 
individual in a collection of twenty particles of 
matter, I ſhould think it very unreaſonable, = 
ſhould you afterwards aſk me, what was the 
cauſe of the whole twenty. That is ſufficiently 
ne in Ts. the cauſe of ths 1 


Trove the reaſonings which you * 
urged, CLEAN THESs, may well excuſe me, ſaid 
Par1Lo, from flarting any farther diffieulties; 
yet I cannot forbear infiſting ſtill upon another 
topic. It is obſerved by arithmeticians, that | 
the products of 9 compoſe always either 9, or 
ſome leſſer product of 9; if you add together 
all the characters, of which any of the former 
products is compoſed. Thus, of 18, 27, 36, 

which are products of 9, you make 9 by ad- 
ding 1 to 8, 2 to /, 3 to 6. Thus, of 369 is 
a product alſo of 9; and if you add 55 6, and 
9, Jou make 18, a leſſer product of 9. To 
à ſuperficial obſerver, ſo wonderful a regularity | 
wy" be admired as the effect either of chance 
90 or 
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or-defign ws aue Agebralt immediately 
_ concludes it · to be the work of neceſſityʒ; and 
demonſtrates,” that it muſt for ever reſult from 
the nature of [theſe numbers. Is it not Pproba- 
ble, I aſk; that the whole œconomy of the uni- 
verſe is conducted by a like neceſſity, though 
no human algebra can furniſh a key Which 
ſolves the difficulty? And inſtead. of admiring 
the order of — beings, may it not happen, 
that, could we penetrate into the intimate na- 
ture of bodies, we ſhould clearly ſee why it was 
abſolutely, impoſlible.they'could ever admit of 
any other diſpoſition ?/,S0- dangerous is it to 
introduce this idea of neceſſity into the preſent 
queſtion] and ſo naturally does it afford an in- 
ference en oppoſite to the religious b 
ug 1 


"Bon i all theſe abltragions,. erin 


bi PriLo; and confining ourſelves to more 
Familiar. topics ; I ſhall venture to add an ob- 
ſervation, that the argument à priori has ſeldom 


been found very convincing, except to people 


of a metaphyſical head, who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to abſtract reaſoning, and who find- 
ing from mathematics, that the underſtanding 
frequently leads to truth, through obſcurity, 
and contrary to firſt appearances, have trans- 
ferred the ſame habit of thinking to es 
where i it ought not to have place. Other peo 


ple, even of good ſenſe and the beſt *. — 


colon feel ae ſome deficiency-in uch 


argu- 
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are not perhaps able 
to explain diſtinctly where it lies. A certain 
proof, that men ever did, and ever will, de» 
rive their religion from other ſources than from 


| this ſpecies of rea 
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I: is my oping n, I own, replied 8 
that each man „ in a manner, the truth 
of religion within His own breaſt; and from a 


conſciouſneſs of hig imbecillity and miſery, ra- 


ther than from any reaſoning, is led to ſeek 


protection from that Being, on whom he and 


all nature vs d dent. So anxious or ſo te- 
dious are even beſt ſcenes of life; that fu- 
turity is {till thapbje& of all our hopes and 
fears. We inceſſpntly look forward, and en- 
deavour, by prayers, adoration and facrifice, 
to appeaſe thoſeflunknown powers, whom we 
find,” by experiehèe, ſo. able to alllict and op- 
preſs us. 
what reſoutce Pe us amidſt the innumerable 
ills of life, did Rot religion ſuggeſt ſome me- 
thods of atonenſeit, and appeaſe thoſe terrors 


with which we afe 4 oma agitated and tar- 


mented? *, 
I am deed perſuaded, faid Pat Vo, that 
the beſt, and igdeed the only, method of 
bringing every ohe to a due ſenſe of religion, 
is 


0 | fe * 


eſthed creatures that we are! 
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is by juſt repreſentations of the miſery and 
| wickedneſs: of men. And for that purpoſe 2 


talent of eloquence and ſtrong imagery is more 
requiſite than that of reaſoning and argument. 
For is it neceſſary to prove, what every one 


0 feels within himſelf? It is only neceſſary to 
make us feel it, if poſlible, more intimately and 
fenfibly, | ry 


<0 


"Tax Gaga: indeed, replied Dena, are ſuf- 
10 00 convinced of this great and melancho- 
ly truth. The miſeries of life; the unhappi- 
neſs of man; the general corruptions of our 
nature; the unſatisfactory enjoyment of plea- 


ſures, riches, honours ; theſe phraſes haye be- 


come almoſt proverbial in all languages. 
And who can doubt of what all men, declare 
from their own immediate feeling and exper 


rience. 


In this point, "X7} 2 the learned are 
perfectly agreed with the vulgar; and. 3 in all 
letters, /acred and profane, the topic of, human 
miſery has been infiſted on with the moſt pa- 
thetic eloquence that ſorrow and. melancholy 
could inſpire. The poets, who ſpeak from ſen- 
timent, without a ſyſtem, and whoſe teſtimony 
has therefore the more authority, abound in 
images of this nature. From Homsr down to 
Dr. Lou xo, the whole inſpired tribe have ever 
been ſenſible, that no other repreſentation of 


things. would ſuit the feeling and oblervat on | 
ok each. individual. 2 ee N ang) 
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As to ng replied Denz a, you need 
not ſeck them. Look round this library of 
CLEANTHES. I ſhall venture to affirm, that, 6 
except authors of particular ſciences, ſuch. as 
chymiſtry or botany, who have no occaſion. to 
treat of human life, there is ſcarce one of thoſe 
innumerable writers, from whom the ſenſe of 
human miſery has not, in ſome paſſage or 
others extorted a complaint and confeſſion of 

At leaſt, the chance is entirely on that 
ale ; and no one author has ever, ſo far 
as I can recollect, been ſo extravagant as to 
| deny! it. * ® 


* 24 
4 


© wt 


* 


lk you muſt WE; me, ſaid Pro: 
Lersx4Tz has denied it; and is perhaps the 
firſt who ventured upon ſo bold and para- 
doxical an opinion; at leaſt, the firſt who made 
it eſſential to his A e ſyſtem. 38 

* 7 0 

Ab by le the. firſt, "ain Dara, 
might he not have been ſenſible of his ertor? i 
For is this a ſubject in which philoſophers can, 
propoſe. to make diſcoveries, eſpecially in Jo. 
late an age? And can any man hope by, S. - 
ſimple. denial | (for the fubject ſcarcely ad- 
mits of reaſoning) to bear down the united 
teſtimofy of mankind, founded on ſenſe . 
conſciouſneſs? | 2 * 8 
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Fa > Thar Baltinhit bad bee HEY, COR by Dr. Rin wer 
ſome few others, before LE IN VITE; though by none of ſo 4 
great fame as that Graxan 98 | I 
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Au why ſhould man, added he, pretend 
to an exemption from the lot of all other ani- 
mals ? The whole earth, believe me, Puro, 
is curſed and polluted. A perpetual war is 
kindled amongſt all living creatures. Neceſli- 
ty, hunger, want, ſtimulate the ſtrong and 
. courageous : fear, anxiety, terror, agitate the 
weak and infirm. The firſt entrance into life 
gives anguiſh to the new-born infant and to 
its wretched parent: weakneſs, impotence, diſ- 
treſs, attend each ſtage of that life: and it is at 
laſt finiſhed in agony and horror. 


"Omanrs too, ys ParLo, the curious arti- 
ices of Nature in order to embitter the life of 
every living being. The ſtronger | prey upon 
the weaker, and keep them in perpetual terror 
and, anxiety, The weaker: too, in their turn, 
often prey upon the ſtronger, and vex and 
moleſt them without relaxation. Conſider that 
innumerable race of inſects, which either are 
bred on the body of each animal, or flying 
about infix their ſting s in him. Theſe inſects 
have others ſtill leſs "th themſelves, which 
torment. them. And thus on each hand, be. 
fore and behind, above and below, every ani- 
mal is ſurrounded with enemies, which inceſ- 
RP ſeek his miſery and deſtruction. 


Man alone, ſaid DMR A, . to be; in 
part, an exception to this rule. For by com- 
dination in ſociety, he can eaſily maſter lions, 


tygers, 


— 
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tygers, and bears, whoſe greater ſtrength and 
SOT. naturally enable them to prey upon bim. 


"On the contrary, it is here chiefly, cried 
Pao, that the uniform and equal maxims of 
Nature are moſt apparent. Man, it is true, 
| can, by combination, ſurmount all his real ene- 
mies, and become maſter of the whole animal 
creation : but does he not immediately raiſe 
up to himſelf imaginary enemies, the dæmons 
of his fancy, who haunt him with ſuperſtitious 
terrors, and blaſt every enjoyment of life ? His 
pleaſure, as he imagines, becomes, in their 
eyes, a crime : his food and repoſe give them 
umbrage and _ offence ;. his very fleep and 
dreams furniſh new materials to anxious fear: 
and even death, his refuge from every other 
ill, preſents only che dread of endleſs and innu- 
merable woes. Nor does the wolf moleſt more 
the timid flock, than ſuperſtition. does Wen anxi- 
ous breaſt of wretched mortals. x 

© Besives, ler” Die: 6 this very ſei. 
"ay, by which we ſurmount thoſe wild beaſts, 


: Hur natural enemies; what new enemies does it 


£ Iz T4 4 
227277 > 
* 4 


not raiſe to us? What woe and miſery does it 
not occaſion ? Man is the greateſt enemy of 
man. Oppreſſion, injultice, contempt, con- 
OO GET ſedition, war, . 


that 1 which they” hag ene e It 
| ets eta. dis kata Bk ks rad - "L013 384 10 
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not for the dread of till greater Set which 
muſt attend their ſeparation. is ech Badr 


* 5 though theſe external -ſaks. faid Pe- 


Sn Zu EY 


R ME 4, from animals, from men, from all the 
/ elements, which affault us, form a frightful 


catalogue of woes, they are nothing in compa- 


riſon of thoſe which ariſe within ourſelves, from 


the diſtempered condition of our mind and bo- 


| dy. How many lie under the lingering tor- 
ment of diſeaſes? Hear We: reg enumera- 
tien of the KIA Pte: os % 


ESE 


1 Inteſtine — and ulcer, eb | 
i Dzmoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon- ſtruck madnefs, pinipg atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. 
Dire was the tofling, deep the groans ; DESPAIR 
- . . Tended'the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
| And over them triumphant DEATH his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ftrike, tho' oft inyok'd c 
With vows, as as their chief good and final hope. 


Tux diſorders of the mind, continued De- 
ME; though more ſecret; are not perhaps leſs 
diſmal and vexatious. Remorſe, ſhame, an- 
guiſh, rage, diſappointment, anxiety, fear, de- 
jection, deſpair; who has ever paſſed through 
life without - cruel inroads from theſe tor- 
_ How many have ſcarcely ever felt 
any better ſenſations ? Labour and poverty, 


ſo abhorred by every one, are the certain lot 


of the far greater number: and thoſe few pri- 


vie perſons, who enjoy eaſe and opulence, 
8 never 


F ad 
* 
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"never reach contentment or true felicity. All 
the goods of life united would not mak 40 very 
happy man: but all the ills united would make 
a vretch indeed; and any one of them almoſt 
(and who can be free from every one ?) nay 
often the abſence of one good (and who can 
| _ all A is ſuſbeient to render life ineligible. 


Wenz a danger ta ab; on a ſudden, into 
this world, I would ſhow him, as a ſpecimen of 
its ills, an hoſpital full of diſeaſes, a priſon 
crowded with malefactors and debtors, a field 
of battle ſtrowed with carcaſes, a fleet founder- 
ing in the ocean, a nation languiſhing under 
tyranny, famine, or peſtilence. To. turn the 
gay fide of life to him, and give him a notion 
of its pleaſures; whither ſhould I conduct him? 
to a ball; to an opera, to court? He might 
juſtly think, that I was only ras him a Jak 
verſity of diſtreſs and ſorrow. ov d, 


Traxx is no evading ſuch ſtriking inſtances, 
ſaid Pull o, but by apologies, which: ſtill farther 
aggravate the charge. Why have all men, 1 
alk, in all ages, complained, inceſſantly of the 
miſeries of life ?—They have no juſt reaſon, 
ſays one: theſe complaints proceed only from 
their *diſcontented, . repining, anxious diſpoſi · 
tion.— And can there poſlibly, I rephy, be a 
more certain foundation of miſery, than feed: ©: 
weren temper ? FEED: * 184500 7 


Bur 


172 
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Bur if they were really as unhappy as they 
pretend, ſays my ene "ys _ they: re- 


Ast 


Not ae with life, afraid of death. 5 1300 


SIS 
1 . 


This is the ſecret chain, ſay I, that beick us. 


We are terrified, not bribed to the. continuance | 
; Gone our r exiſtence. 


"bd is dani a falſe actieacy, be may iült, 
which a few refined - ſpirits indulge, and which 


has ſpread theſe complaints among the whole 
race of mankind.—And what is this delicacy, 


Taſk; which you blame? Is it any thing but a 


greater:ſenfibility to all the pleaſures and pains 
of life ? and if the man of a delicate, refined 
temper, by being ſo much more alive than the 

reſt of the world, is only ſo much more un- 


happy; what judgment muſt we form i in gene» 
ral of human lite? 


_— 
s A 4 


So men remain at reſt, ſays our adverſary ; 


abd: they will be cafy. They are willing artifi- 


cers of their own miſery..-No! reply I: an 
anxious languor follows their repoſe; diſap. 
pointment, vexation, trouble, r activity 


1 ombition;* & Nils 6049 


= * 
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| Lean po N like what you men- 
tion in ſome others, replied CLEANTHEsS : but 
J confeſs, I feel little or nothing of it in my- 
ſelf; and hope that it is not 10 common as you 
repreſent it. 


Ir 


Ir you feel not human miſery yourſelf,” cried 

— L congratulate you on To happy 4 fin- 
gularity. Others, ſeemingly the moſt profper- 
ous, have not been aſhamed to vent their com- 
plaints in the moſt melancholy ſtrains. Let us 
attend to the great, the, fortunate emperor; 
CHARLEs, V. when, tired with human gran⸗ 
deur, he reſigned all his extenſiye dominions 
into the hands of his ſon. In the laſt harangue, 
which he made on that memorable occaſion, 
he publicly avowed, that the greateſt proſperi- 
ties which he had euer enjoyed, had bern mired 
with ſo many adverſities, that he might truly ſay 
he had never enjoyed. any Satisfattion or content= 
ment, But did the retired life, in which he 
ſought for ſhelter, afford him any greater ap- 
pineſs? If we may credit his ſon's account, 
his repentance . the n ” of "ny 
reſignation, | - R yard 
Cickac's fortune, from ſmall beginnings, 

_ role to the , greateſt / luſtre and renown ; yet 
what pathetic complaints of the ills of life do 
his familiar letters, as well as philoſophical dif- 
courſes, contain? And, ſuitably to his on ex- 
perience, he introduces Caro, the great, the 
fortunate Care, proteſting in his old age, that 
had be a new life in his aer * Ser we Wen 
ne i eis: 2 e 
5 N 910 
Aae wedelt, ade any wy your ir acquaintance, 
whether, _ would live over again ths laſt 
ten 


is. 


7 =_ 
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ten or twenty years of their life. No! but the 


next; e. they ſay, will-be better 27 A 


46} % IM 4 
wy from the dregs of life, hope to receive 1 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. mo 


Thus at laſt they find (ſuch is the greatneſs of 
human miſery, it reconciles even contradicti- 


ons) that they complain, at once of the _ 


nels af lite, 1 of its wan and — . 25 90! 

nb 10 i it poſſible; n Fe Patte, 
chat after all theſe refleQions, and infinitely 
more, which might be ſuggeſted, you can ſtill 
perſevere in your Anthropomorphiſm, and aſſert 
the moral attributes of the Deity, his juſtice, 
benevolence, mercy, and rectitude, to be of 
the ſame nature with theſe virtues in human 
creatures? His power we allow infinite: what - 
ever: he wills is executed: but neither man nor 
any other animal is happy: therefore he does 
not will their happineſs. His wiſdom is infi- 
nite: he is never miſtaken in chooſing the 
means to any end: but the courſe of Nature 
tends not to human or animal felicity : there- 
fore it is not | eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. 
Through the whole compaſs of human know. 
ledge; there are no inferences more certain and 
infallible than theſe. In what reſpect, then, do 
his benevolence and mercy reſemble the bene. 
volence and marry of mens * r 


een ola queſtions are yer onan- 


Is 


| 4 * 
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Is he willing to prevent evil, but not able? 
then is be impotent. Is he able, but not'wil- 


ling? then is he malevolent. Is he both able 
aud willing! ? whence then i is evil? 


Lou aſcribe, CLeantaes, (and I believe 
juſllyy purpoſe and intention to Nature. But 
what, I beſeech you, is the object of that cu- 
rious artifice and machinery, which ſhe has diſ- 
played in all animals? The preſervation alone 
of individuals, and propagation of the ſpecies. 
It ſeems; enough for her purpoſe, if ſuch a rank 
be barely upbeld in the univerſe, without any 
care or concern for the happineſs of the mem- 
bers that compoſe it. No reſource for this 
purpoſe: no machinery, in order merely to 
give pleaſure or eaſe: no fund of pure joy and 
contentment: no indulgence, without ſome 
want or neceſſity accompanying it. At leaſt, 
the few phenomena of this nature are over- 
balanced by oppoſite ane uf = Oe 
e e NR 
5 Oos ele af! muſic, deg; * es 
beauty of all kinds, gives ſatis faction, without 
being abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation 
and propagation of the ſpecies. But what rack 
ing pains, on the other hand, ariſe from gouts, 
gravels, megrims, tooth - achs, rheumatiſms; 
where the injury to the animal-machinery is 
cither ſmall or incurable? Mirth, laughter, 
play, frolie, ſeem gratuitous ſatisfactions, which 
have no farther tendency: ſpleen, melancholy: 
diſ- 
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diſcontent, ſuperſtition, are pains of the ſame 
nature. How then does the divine bene vo- 
lence diſplay itſelf, in the ſenſe of your Anthro- 
pomorphites ? None but we Myſtics,” as you 
were "pleaſed to call us, can account for this 
ſtrange mixture of phenomena, by deriving it 
from attributes, er er but incom- 
; ao pris . Nec, 


— have you-at laſt, aid Chana * 
ing, betrayed. your intentions, Pro? Vour 
long agreement with Dem a did indeed a little 
ſurpriſe me; but I find you were all the while 
erecting a concealed battery againſt me. And 
I muſt confeſs, that you have now fallen upon 
a ſubject worthy of your noble ſpirit of oppo- 
fition and controverſy. If you can make out 
the preſent point, and prove mankind to be un- 
happy or corrupted, there is an end at once of 
all religion. For to what purpoſe eſtabliſh the 

natural attributes of the Deity, while the mo- 
aal are ſtill doubtful and uncertain ! ? 22 


"IS take umbrage » very eaſily, replied De- 
MEA, at opinions the moſt innocent, and the 
molt generally received even amongſt the reli. 
gious and devout themſelves : and nothing can. 
be more ſurpriſing than to find a topic like this, 
concerning the wickedneſs and miſery of man, 
charged with no leſs than Atheiſm and profane - 
neſs. Have not all pious divines and preachers, 
who have indulged their rhetoric on ſo fertile 
0 have. they not eaſily, I ſays given a 
| ſolution 


ſolution of any difficulties which may attend 
it? This world is but a point in compariſon of 
the univerſe; this life but a moment in com- 
pariſon of eternity. The preſent evil pheno- 


mena, therefore, are rectified in other regions, 
and in ſome future period of exiſtence. And 


the eyes of men, being then opened to larger 


views of things, ſee the whole connection of 


general laws; and trace, with adoration, the 
benevolence and rectitude of the Deity, through 
* the mazes dn intricacies ie e 5 

No! 9 — No! Theſe: ab 
3 ſuppoſitions can never be admitted, con- 
trary to matter of fact, viſible and uncontro- 
verted. Whence can any cauſe on but 
from its known effects? Whence cat any hy- 


potheſis be proved but from the apparent phe- 


nomena ? To eſtabliſſ one bypotheſis upon an- 
other, is building entirely i in the air; and the 
utmoſt ve ever attain, by theſe conjectures and 


fictions, is to aſcertain the bare a; | 


our opinion; but never can we, pen ſuch 


terint, e meer e 280 


"$ . * is 


» 


"Tas ain method of Auen 4 bene- 
| volence (and it is what I willingly embrace) is 


to deny adplutely: the miſery and wickedneſs 
of man. Your repreſentations are exagge- 
rated; your melancholy vicws moſtly fictitious; 
your inferences contrary to fact and experience. 
Health is more common than ſickneſs. plea - 
ſure than pain; bappineſs than miſery. And 


j for 


— 


þ 
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for one vexation which we meet with, we at ⸗ 
oP 1125 IIS Aa W e pct 
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Abr rm your este replies: Pando; 
3 yet is extremely doubtful; you muſt, at 
the ſame time, allow, that, if pain be leſs fre- 
quent than pleaſure, it is [infinitely more” vio- 


: lent. and durable. One hour of it is oſten able 


4 


to outweigh a day, à week, a month of our 


common inſipid enjoyments: and how many 


days, weeks, and months, are paſſed by ſeveral 
in the moſt acute torments? Pleaſure, ſcarcely 


in one inſtance, is ever àble to reach ecſtaſy 


and rapture: and in no one inſtance can it con- 
tinue for any time at its higheſt pitch and alti- 
tude. The ſpirits evaporate; the nerves relax; 
the. fabric is diſordered; and the enjoyment 


quickly degenerates into fatigue and uneiſineſs. 


But pain often, good God, how often! riſes to 
torture and agony; and the longer! it eontinues, 
it becomes ſtill more genuine agony and tor- 
ture. Patience is exhauſted; courage lan- 
guiſhes; welancholy ſeizes us; and nothing 
terminates our miſery but the removal of its 
| cauſe, or another event, which is the ſole cure 
of all evil, but which, from our natural folly, 


we regard with ll menen horror 4nd hoc 
eg, 1 LM | nis LODI » 


þ not to inſiſt upon + theſs tage, ans | 
nued Pull o, though moſt obvious, certain, 
and important; I muſt uſe the freedom to ad- 
e Jou, CLEANTHES, that you have put 

. the 
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the controverſy upon a moſt dangerous iſſue, 
and are unawares introducing! a total Scepti- - 
ciſm into the moſt eſſential articles of natural 
and revealed theology. What! no method of 
fixing a juſt foundation for religion, unleſs we 
allow the happineſs of human life, and maintain 
a continued exiſtence even in this world, witli 
all our preſent pains, infirmities, vexations, and 
follies, to be eligible and deſirable! But this is 
oontrary to every one's feeling and experience: 
it is contrary to an authority ſo eſtabliſned as 
nothing can ſubvert: no deciſive 1 
ever be produced againſt this authority ;-' 
is ĩt poſſible for you to compute, eſtimate; oh: 
compare, all the pains and all the pleafures in 
the lives of all men and of all animals: and 
thus by your reſting the whole ſyſtem of reli. 
gion on a point, which, from its very nature, a 
mult for ever be uncertain, you tacitly confeſs, ; 
that Alt nn is — uncertain. EIT! 


> 30775 "30 


erntet you; bet; never _—_ be be⸗ 
neved ʒ at leaſt, what you never poffibly can 
prove; chat animal, or at leaſt human happi:- 
neſs, in this life, exceeds its miſery; you have 
yet done nothing: for this is not, by any means, 
what we expect from infinite power, infinite 
wiſdom, and infinite goodneſs. Why is there 
any miſery at all in the world? Not by chance 
| ſurely,” From ſome cauſe then. Is it from tlie 
intention of the / Deity? But he is perfectly 
benevolent, Is it contrary to his intention? q 
But he age. * can ſhake' the 
15 lolidity 


f 
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ſolidity of this reaſoning, ſo ſhort, ſo clear, fo 
deciſive: except we aſſert, that theſe ſubjeQs 
exceed all human capacity, and that our com- 
mon meaſures of truth and falſehood are not 
applicable to them; a topic, which I have all 
along infiſted on, but which you have from 
the beginning ejefted with ſcorn and indig- 


nation. 


Bur I will be contented to retire ſtill from 
this intrenchment, for I deny that you can ever 
force me in it: I will allow, that pain or mi- 
ſery in man is compatible with infinite power 
and goodneſs in the Deity, even in your ſenſe 
of theſe attributes: What are you advanced 
by all theſe conceſſions ? A mere poſſible com- 
patibility is not ſufficient. You muſt prove 
theſe pure, unmixt, and uncontrollable attri- 
butes from the preſent mixt and confuſed phe- 
nomena, and from theſe alone. A hopeful 
undertaking! Were the phenomena ever ſo 
pure and unmixt, yet being finite, they would 
be , inſufficient for that purpoſe. How much 
more, where they are * ſo . and dil. 

cordant ? | 


Here, CLEanTHEs, I find myſelf at eaſe in 
my argument. Here I triumph. Formerly, 
when we argued concerning the natural attri- 
butes of intelligence and deſign, I needed all 
my ſceptical and metaphyſical ſubtilty to elude 
your graſp. In many views of the univerſe, 
and of its parts, particularly the latter, the 

* 


J * 
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beauty and fitnefg of fal chaſes ſtrike ds With 
ſich irreſiſtible force, that all objectionls ap- 
pear (what I believe they really are) mere ca- 


vils and ſophiſins; nor can we then Imagine 
how it was ever poſſible for us to repoſe” any 
weight*on'them, But there is no view of hu- 
man life, or of the condition of mankind, from 
which, vithout the greateſt violence, we can 
infer the moral attributes, or learn that infinite 
bene volence, conjoined with infinite power And 
infinite wifdom, which we muſt diſcover by 
the eyes of faith alone. It is your turn now 
to tug the labouring oar, and to ſupport your 
philoſophical ſubtilties "againſt the dickates "of 
plain reaſon and Experience: E OR a abs 
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N not to allow, ſaid CLR AUTHES, 


that I have been apt to ſuſpect the frequent 


repetition of the word infinite; which we meet 
with in all theological writers, to ſavour more 


of panegyric than of philoſophy; and that any 
_ purpoſes of reaſoning, and even of religion, 
would be better ſerved, were we to reſt con- 
tented with more accurate and more moderate 
expreſſions. © The terms; admirable, excellent, 
ſuperlatively great, wiſe, and holy; theſe ſufſi- 


cientiy fill the imaginations of men; and any 
thing! beyond, beſides that it leads into abſur · 


dities, has no influence on the affections or ſen- 
timents. Thus, in the preſent ſubject, if we 
abandon all human analogy, as ſeems your in- 
tention, DeMea, I am afraid we abandon all 
religion, and retain no conception of the great 
object of our adoration... If we preſerve hu- 
man analogy, we muſt for ever find it impoſſi- 
ble to reconcile any mixture of evil in the 
univerſe with infinite attributes; much leſs, 
can we ever prove the latter from the for- 


mer. But ſuppoſing the Author of Nature 
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to be finitely perfect, though far exceeding 


mankind ; a ſatisfactory account may then be 


given of natural and moral eyil, and every 


untoward phenomenon be explained and ad- 
juſted. A leſs evil may then be choſen, in or- 
der to avoid a greater: Inconveniencies be 
ſubmitted to, in order to- reach a deſirable 


end: and in a word, benevolence, regulated 
by wiſdom, and limited by neceſſity, may pro- 
duce juſt ſuch a world as the preſent. You, 


 PaiLo, who are ſo prompt at ſtarting views, 


and reflections, and analogies; I would gladly 


hear, at length, without interruption, your opi- 
nion of this new theory; and if it deſerve our 
attention, we may alete ende at more tilure, 
reduce. it into form. 


My ſentiments, replied Philo, are not worth 
being made a myſtery of; and therefore, 
without any ceremony, I ſhall deliver what 


occurs to me with regard to the preſent ſub- 
ject. It muſt, I think, be allowed, that, if 


a very limited intelligence, whom we, ſhall 
ſuppoſe utterly unacquainted with the univerſe, 


were aſſured, that, it were the production of 


a very good, wiſe, and powerful Being, how- 
ever finite, he would, from his conjectures, 
form beforehand a different notion of it from 
what we find it to be by experience; nor would 


he ever imagine, merely from theſe attributes 
of the cauſe, of which he is informed, that 


the effect could be ſo full of vice and miſery 
and-diſorder, as it apppears in this life. Sup- 


e. 
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polig now, Ae this perſon were brought into 
the world, ſtill aſſured that it was the work- 


| manſhip of ſuch a ſublime and benevolent Be- 


ing; he might, perhaps, be ſurpriſed at the 
diſappointment ; | but would never retra& his 
former belief,” if founded on any very ſolid ar- 
gument ; ſince ſuch a limited intelligence muſt 
be ſenſible of his own blindneſs and ignorance, 


and muſt allow, that there may be many folu- 


tions of thoſe phenomena, which will for ever 
eſcape his comprehenſion. © But ſuppoſing, 
which is the real caſe with regard to man, that 
this creature is not antecedently convinced of 
a ſupreme intelligence, benevolent, and pow- 
erful, but is left to gather ſuch a belief from 
the appearances of things; this entirely alters 


the caſe, nor will he ever find any reaſon for 


ſuch a concluſion. He may be fully convinced 


of the narrow limits of his underſtanding ; but 


this will not help him in forming an inference 
concerning the goodneſs of ſuperior powers, 


fince he mult form that inference from what he 


g Knows, not from what he is ignorant of. The 


more you exaggerate his weakneſs and igno- 
rance, the more diffident you render him, and 
give him the greater ſuſpicion” that ſuch ſubjects 
are beyond the reach of his faculties. You are 
obliged, therefore, to reaſon with him merely 
from the known phenomena, and to drop every 
E ſuppoſition or W | 


Did 1 ſhow you a houſe or palace, where 


there was not one apartment convenient or 
91 | , agree» 


yp 
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agreeable; where the windows, doors, fires, 
paſſages, ſtairs, and the whole economy'of the 
building, were the ſource of noiſe, confuſion, 
fatigue, darkneſs, and the extremes of heat 

and cold; you would certainly blame the con- 
trivance, without any farther examination. 
The architect would in vain diſplay his ſubtilty, 
and prove to you, that if this door or that win- 
dow were altered, greater ills would enſue. 
What he ſays may be ſtrictly true: the altera- 
tion of one particular, while the other parts of 
the building remain, may only augment the 
inconveniencies. But ſtill you would aſſert in 
general, that, if the architect had had {kill and 
good intentions, he might have formed fuch a 
plan of the whole, and might have adjuſted 
the parts in ſuch a manner, as would have re- 
medicd all or moſt of theſe inconveniencies. 
His 1gnorante, or even your own” ignorance of 
ſuch a plan, will Lan . you of the im- 
poſlibility of it. If you find many inconveni- 
encies and deformities in the building, you 


will always, without entering into Nee n, 
condemn the architect. 


- I 9 the queſtion: Is the world, 
conſidered in general, and as it appears to us 
in this life, different from what a man, or ſuch 
a limited being, would, beforehand, expect from 
a very powerful, wiſe, and benevolent Deity? 
It muſt be ſtrange prejudice to aſſert the con- 
trary. And frem thence I conclude, that, how- 
ever conſiſtent the world may be, allowing cer- 

tam 
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of ſuch a Deity, it can never afford us an in- 
ference concerning his exiſtence. The con- 
ſiſtence is not abſolutely: denied, only the in- 


perhaps, be ſufficient to prove a conſiſtence; 


Se, 


8 


which: depend all, or thergreateſt part of the 
ills, that moleſt ſenſible creatures; and it is 
not impoſſible but all theſe Sreamihinces may 
be neceſſary and unavoidable. We know ſo 
little beyond: common life, or even of common 
life, that, with regard to the ceconomy of a 
univerſe, there is ng conjecture, however wild, 

which may not be juſt; nor any one, however 
plauſible; which may not be erroneous. All 


deep ignorance and obſcurity, is to be ſcepti- 


any hypotheſis whatever, much leſs, of any 
which is ſupported. by no appearance of proba- 
bility. Now this I aſſert to be the caſe with 


cumſtances on which it depends. None of 
them appear to human reaſon, in the leaſt de- 


ſuppoſe them ſuch, without the utmoſt licenſe 
of BAS Inanon, | * 
148 


tuin ſuppoſitions and eonjectures, with the idea 


ference. - ConjeQures, eſpecially where infinity 
is excluded from the divine attributes, may, 


but can never * ee for 1 infer- 


3 ſeems to be _ 4 hs on 


that belongs to human underſtanding, in this 


cal, or at leaſt cautious ;_ and not to admit of 


regard to all the cauſes of evil, and the cir- 


gree, neceſſary or unavoidable; nor can we 


Thx 
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Tax firſt circumſtance which introduces evil, 
is that contrivance or cconomy of the animal 
creation, by which pains, as well as pleaſures, 
are employed to excite all creatures to action, 
and make them vigilant in the great work of 
elf. preſervation. Now pleaſure alone, in its 
various degrees, ſeems to human underſtand- 
ing ſufficient for this. purpoſe. All animals 
might be conſtantly in a ſtate of enjoyment : 
but when urged by any of the neceſſities 
of nature, Tuch as- thirſt, hunger, wearineſs ; 
inſtead of pain, they might feel a diminution | 
of pleaſure, by which they might be prompted 
to ſeek that object which is neceſſary to their 
ſubſiſtence. Men purſue pleaſure as eagerly 
as they avoid pain; at leaſt, might have been 
ſo conſtituted. It ſeems, therefore, plainly 
poſſible to carry on the. buſineſs of life with- 
out any pain. Why then is any animal ever 
rendered ſuſceptible of ſuch a ſenſation? If 
animals can be free from it an hour, they might 
enjoy a perpetual exemption from it; and it 
required as particular a contrivance of their 
organs to produce that feeling, as to endow 
them with ſight, hearing, or any of the ſenſes. 
Shall we conjecture, that ſuch a contrivance 


was neceſſary, without any appearance of rea- 


. fon? and ſhall we build on that conjecture, as 
on the moſt certain truth? 


Bur a POR of pain woold not along pro- 
duce pain, were it not for the ſecond cireum- 
| ſtance, viz. the e of the world by 


general 
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general wins and this ſeems no wiſe neceſſary 
to a very perfect Being. It is true; if every 
thing were conducted by particular volitions, 
the «courſe of nature would be perpetually 
broken, and no man could employ his reaſon 
in the conduct of life. But might not other 
particular volitions remedy this inconvenience ? 
In ſhort, might not the Deity exterminate all 
ill, wherever it were to be found; and pro- 


duce all good, without any preparation or long 
f e e. of r N and 9 1 
el we bn under, that. according 
to the preſent economy of the world, the 
courſe of Nature, though ſuppoſed exactly re- 
gular,” yet to us appears not fo, and many 
_ -events are uncertain, and many diſappoint our 
expectations. Health and fickneſs, calm and 
tempeſt, with an infinite number of other ac- 
cidents, whoſe cauſes are unknown and varia- 
ble, have a great influence both on the for- 
tunes of particular perſons and on the proſpe- 
rity of public ſocieties: and indeed all human 
life, in a manner, depends on ſuch accidents. 
A being, therefore, who knows the ſecret 
iprings of the univerſe, hight caſily, by parti- 
cular volitions, turn all theſe accidents to the 
good of mankind, and render the whole world 
happy, without diſcovering himſelf in any ope- 
ration. A fleet, whoſe purpoſes were ſalutary 
to ſociety, might always meet with a fair wind? 
good princes enjoy ſound health and long lifgs 
perſons born to power and authority, be framed 


6399 with ; - 
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with good tempers. and virtuous. diſpoſitions, 
A few ſuch events as theſe, and; wiſe- 
ly conducted, would 3 the 
world; and yet-would/ ug more ſeem to diſturb 
the coarſe of Nature, or confound&humaw con- 
duct, than the, preſent-'atcanomy! of: things, 
where the cauſes are ſeeret, aud variable, and 
compounded. Some ſmall touches, given to 
CaL1cuLa's brain. in his infancy; might have 
converted him into a TRA TAN: one wave, a 
little higher than the reſt, by burying CaSaR 
and his fortune in the bottom of the ocean, 
might have reſtored liberty to: a conſiderable 
part of mankind.. There may, for aught we 
know, be good reaſons, why Providence inter- 
poſes not in this manner; but they are un- 
known to us: and though the mere- ſuppoſiti- 
on, that ſuch reaſons exiſt; may he ſufficient-to' 
ſave the concluſion concerning the divine attri- 


butes, yet ſurely it can never be ſufficient to 
eftabliſh that 2 er e een (ht 


ir e +5 


Is every. hire in the N be emu 
by general laws, and if animals be rendereil 
ſuſceptible of pain, it ſcarcely' ſeems poſſible 
but ſome ill mult ariſe in the various ſhocks of 
matter, and the various concurrence and oppo- 
fition of general laws: but this ill would be 
very rare, were it not for the third circum- 
ſtance, which I propoſed: to mention, viz the 
great frugality with which all powers aud fa- 
culties are diſtributed to every particular being. 
80 well ** are the organs and _— 

0 


* 
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of all animals, andi ſo well fitted to their pre- 
ſervation, that, as far as hiſtory or tradition 
reaches, there appears not to be any ſingle 
ſpecies which has jet been extinguiſned in the 
univerſe, Every animal has the :requifite en- 
dowments ; but theſe endowments are beſtow - 
ed with ſo ſcrupulous: an:cconomy, / that any 
conſiderable diminution muſt entirely deſtroy 
the creature. Wherever one power is in- 
_ creaſed, there is à proportional abatement in 
the others. Animals, which excel in ſwiftneſs, 
are commonly defective in force. Thoſe which 
poſſeſs both, are either imperfect in ſome of 
their ſenſes, or are opprrſſed with the mot 
craving wants. The human ſpecies, whoſe 
chief excellency is reaſon and ſagacity, is of 
all others the moſt neceſſitous, and the moſt 
deficient in bodily advantages; without clothes, 
without arms, withent food, without lodging, 
without any convenience of life, except what 
they owe to their own kill: and induſtry. 1 

ſhort, Nature feems to have formed an exact 
calculation of the neceſſities of her creatures; 
and, like a rigid maſter, has afforded them lit- 
tle more powers or endowments than what are 
ſtrictly ſufficient to ſupply thoſe neceſſities. An 
indulgent parent would have beſtowed a large 
ſtock, in ordet to guard againſt accidents, and 
ſecure the happineis and welfare of the creas 
ture in the moſt unfortunate concurrence of 
circumſtance. Every courſe of life would not 
have been ſo. ſurrounded with precipices, tuat 
Fama departure from the true path, by miſ- 


take 
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take or neceſſity, muſt involve us in mifery 
and ruin. Some reſerve, ſome fund, would 
have been provided to enſure happinefs; nor 
would the powers and the neceſſities have been 
adjuſted with ſo rigid an ceconomy. The Au- 
thor of Nature is inconceivably powerful: his 
force is ſuppoſed great, if not altogether iffex- 
hauſtible: nor is there any reaſon, as far as 
ve can judge, to make him obſerve this artet 
frugality in his dealings with his creatures. 
It would have been better, were his power ex- 


= 


tremely limited, to have created fewer 'ani- 


mals, and to have endowed theſe with more 


faculties for their happineſs and preſervation. 


A builder is never eſteemed prudent, who un- 
dertakes a plan beyond what his RO will ena- 
ble him to finiſh. | p 


In ode to cure molt of the ills of human 
life, I require not that men ſhould have the 
wings of the eagle, the ſwiftneſs'of the ſtag, 
the force of the ox, the arms of the lion, the 
ſcales of the crocodile or rhinoceros ; much 


leſs do I demand the fagacity of an angel or 


cherubim. I am contented to take an increaſe 


in one ſingle power or faculty of his ſoul. Let 


him be endowed with a greater propenſity to 
induſtry and labour; a more vigorous ſpring 
and activity of mind; a more conſtant bent to 


buſineſs and application Let the whole ſpe⸗ 


cies poſſeſs naturally an equal diligence with 
that which many individuals are able to attain 


dy habit and reflection; ; and the moſt benefi- 


| - cial 
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cial conſequences, without- any allay of ill, is 
the immediate and neceſſary reſult of this en- 
dowment. Almeſt all — moral, as well as 
natural evils of human life ariſe: from idleneſs; 
and were our ſpecies; by the original conſtitu- 
tion of their frame, exempt from this vice or 
infirmity, the perfect cultivation of land, the 
improvement of arts and. manufactures, the 
exact execution of every office and duty, im- 
mediately follow; and men at once may fully 
reach that ſtate of ſociety, which is ſo imper- 
fectly attained by the beſt-regulated govern- 
ment. But as induſtry i is a power, and the 
molt valuable of any, Nature ſeems determined, 
ſuitably to her. uſual, maxims, to beſtow it on 
men with a very ſparing hand; and rather to 
puniſh. him ſeverely for his deficiency in it, 
than to reward him for his attainments. She 
has ſo contrived his frame, that nothing but 
the moſt violent neceſſity can oblige him to la- 
bour; and ſhe employs all his other wants to 
overcome, at leaſt in part, the want of dili - 
gence, and to endow him with ſome ſhare of a 
faculty, of which ſhe has thought fit naturally 

to bereave him. Here our demands may be 

allowed very humble, and therefore the more 
reaſonable, If we required the endowments 
ot, fuperior penetration and judgment, of a 
more delicate taſte of beauty, of a nicer ſenſi- 
bpility to benevolence and friendſhip; we might 
be told, that we impiouſly pretend to break the 
order of Nature; that we want to exalt our- 
wars into a higher rank of being; that the 

| preſents 
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preſents which we requite, / n ſuitable 
to our ſtate and condition, would” only be per- 
nicious to us. But it is hard; I dare to repeut 
it, it is hard, that being placed in à world ſo 
full of wants and neceſſities, where umeſt 
every being and element is either our for or 
refuſes its aſſiſtance ] e ſhould alfo have dur 
own temper: to ſtruggle with, and ſhould be 
deprived of that faculty which can alone fence 
__ . multiplied evils; | Ty A ha nan 
4 ee ab: 23655 16117 42 89% 
Tur err circumſtance; üer ariſes the 
miſery and ill of the univerſe; is the inaccurate 
workmanſhip of all che Iprings-and principles 
of the great machine af nature. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that there art few parts of the 
univerſe, which ſeem mot to ſerve ſome pur- 
poſe, and whoſe removal would-not Produce a 
viſible defect and diſorder iti the Whole. The 
parts hang all together; nor can one be toueh- 
ed without affecting the reſt, in a greater or 
leſs degree. But at the fame time, it _—_ 
obſerved, that none of theſe parts or pri 
however uſeful, are ſo accurately aaſted, a 
to keep preciſely within-thoſe bounds in which 
their utility conſiſts ; but they are, all of them, 
apt, on every" occaſion,” to run into the one 
extreme or the other. One would imagine, 
that this grand production had not received the 


hit hand of the maker; fo little (finiſhed) ig 


cvery part, and fo” coarſe are the ſtrokes with 
which it is executed. Thus, the winds are 
bee to convey the vapour along the ſur- 
. 8 


* 
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face of the glode, and ta amen naviga- 
tion: but how oft, riſing up to tempeſts and 
hurm tante, do ey hem piernicious? Rains 
are neceſſary topnautiſni all the! plants and ani- 
mals of cthe eurthit : hut howcoften are they de- 
. IQiweihowolenickcefive? Heat is requiſite 

_ t6:alblife--anfyegetation;y but is not always 
tonad an the due:proportion.:; i: On the mixture 
 and;:fecrevon-:1oh the ihumours and juices of 
the body depend ithe health and proſperity of 

the animal but the parts perform not regu- 
larly their proper function. What more uſeful 
than all the paſſions of the mind, ambition, va- 
nity, loves anger ? But how oft do they break 
their bounds; and eauſe the greateſt convulſions 
in ſociety i There is nothing ſo advantageous 
m the uniuerſe, but what frequently becomes 
pernicious, by its exceſs or defect; nor has Na- 
ture guarded, with the requiſite accuracy, 
againſt all diforder or confuſion. The irregu- 
larity is never, perhaps, ſo great as to deſtroy 
any ſpeciĩes; but is often ſufficient to involve 
neee and n 

4 the: concurrence Min, of theſs ** cir- 
emden does all or the greateſt part of na- 
tural evil depend. Were all living creatures 
incapable of pain, or were the world admini- 
ſtered by particular volitions, evil never could 
have found acceſs into the univerſe: and were 
animals endowed with a large ſtock of powers 
and faculties, beyond what ſtrict neceſſity re- 
| quires; or were the ſeveral ſprings and princi- 
1 | ples 
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ples of the univerſe ſo accurately framed as to. 
preſerye always the juſt temperament/and me- 
dium; there muſt have been very little il in 
compariſon of what we feel at preſent. Wat 
then hall we pronounce on this occaſion? Shall 
we ay, that theſe circumſtances are not necef- 
ſary, and that they; might eaſily have been al- 
tered in the contrivance of the univetſe ? This 
deciſion, ſeems too preſumptuous for creatures 
ſao blind and i ignorant. Let us be more modeſt 
in our eoncluſions. Let us allow, that, if the, 
goodneſs of the Deity (I mean a goodneſs like 
the human) could be eſtabliſhed on any tole- 
rable reaſons a priori, theſe phenomena, how- 
cver untoward, would not be ſufficient to Tub- 
vert that principle; but might eaſily, in 4 
unknown manner, be reconcilable to it. But 
let us ſtin aſſert, that as this goodneſs „is not 
antecedently eſtabliſhed, - but muſt be inferred; 
- from the phenomena, there can be no grounds 
for ſuch an inference, while there are;ſa, many 
ills in the univerſe, and While theſe ils might 
| ſo eaſily have been remedied, as ſar as human 
. underſtanding can be allowed to judge on ſuch 
a ſubject. am Sceptic enough to allow, that 
the bad appearances, notwithſtanding, all .my 
reaſonings, may be compatible with ſuch attri- 
butes as you ſuppoſe: but ſurely they can ne- 
ver prove theſe attributes. Such a concluſion 5 
cannot reſult from Scepticiſm; but muſt ariſe 
from the phenomena and from our. confidence _ 
in the reaſonings which We, deduce from theſe. 
phenomena. | 


* 


Look 


8 
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[Look round this univerſe. What an im- 
menſe profuſion of beings, animated and or- 
ganized, ſenſible and active! Lou admire this 
prodigious variety and fecundity. But inſpect 
a little more narrowly theſe living exiſtences, 
the only beings worth regarding. How hoſtile 
and deſtructive to each other! How inſufficient 
all of them for their own happineſs ! How con- 
temptible or odious to the ſpectator! The 
whole preſents nothing but the idea) of a blind 
Nature, impregnated by 8 great vivifying prin- 
ciple, and pouring forth from her lap, without 
diſcernment ox parental care, Ber med and 

abortive children. | 


Nene the Manicnzan ſyſtem occurs as a 
proper hypotheſis to ſolve the difficulty: and 
no doubt, in ſome xeſpeRs, it is very ſpecious, 
and has more probability than the common 
hypotheſis, by giving a plauſible account of the 
ſtrange mixture of good and ill which appears 
in life. But if we conſider, on the other 
hand, the perfect uniformity and agreement of 
the parts of the univerſe, we ſhall not diſcover 
in it any marks of the combat of a malevolent 
with a benevolent being. There is indeed an 
oppoſition of pains and pleaſures in the feelings 
of ſenſible creatures: but are not all the ope- 
rations of Nature carried on by an - oppoſition 
of principles, of hot and cold, moiſt and dry, 
light and heavy ? The true concluſion is, that 
the original Source of all things is entirely in- 
different to all theſe principles; and has no 

i more 


\ 
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more regard to good above ill, than to heat 
above cold, or to ch ore r or 
to light above . >: 2 * at | 


THERE may foub pee be Framed Low 

cerning the firſt cauſes of the univerſe : that 
they are endowed with perfect goodneſs ; that 

they have perfect malice; that they are oppo- 
ſite, and have both goodneſs and malice; that 
they have neither goodneſs nor malice. . Mixt 
phenomena can never prove the two former 
unmixt principles. And the uniformity and 
ſteadineſs of general laws ſeem to oppole the 
third. The fourth, therefore, ſeems by far 
the moſt ane | IB BIAE' Dag 
War 1 have aid Einsen nde evil 

will apply to moral, with little or no variation; 
and we have no morè reaſon to infer, that the 
rectitude of the Supreme Being reſembles hu- 
man rectitude than that his benevolence reſem- 
bles the human. Nay, it will be thought, that 
we have ſtill greater cauſe to exclude from him 
moral ſentiments, ſuch as we feel them; ſince 
moral evil, in the opinion of many, 1 much 
more predominant above moral good than 1 na- 
tural evil above n good. 


Bur even thinigh this ſhould not be allowed ; 
and though the virtue, which is in mankind, 
thould be acknowledged much ſuperior to the 
vice; yet ſo long as there is any vice at all in 
7 | | W the 


* 
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the univerſe, it will very much puzzle. your An- 
thropomorphites, how to account for it. Lou 

mult aſſign a cauſe for it, without having re- 

courſe to the firſt cauſe. But as every effect 

muſt have a cauſe, and that cauſe another; 

you muſt either carry on the progreſſion in in- 


Anitum, or reſt on that original Fe who 
is We ultimate cauſe of all . 5555 „6650 


 Houp! Hold! cried Dn: Whither does 
your imagination hurry you? I joined in alli- 
ance with you, in order to prove the incom- 
prehenſible nature of the Divine Being, and 
refute the principles of CLAN THEs, who 
would meaſure every thing by a human rule 
and ſtandard. But I now find you running into 
all the topics of the greateſt libertines and in- 
fidels; and betraying that holy cauſe, which 
you ſeemingly eſpouſed. Are you ſeeretly, 
thang A. more PR e than CLEAx- 


=_—_ 


Ry Tae you fo bode] in e it? replis 
ed CLEANTHES. | Believe me, Demea ; your 
friend PHILo, from the beginning, has, been 
amuſing himſelf at both our expence; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the injudicious reaſon- 
ing of our vulgar theology bas given him but 
too juſl a handle of ridicule.” The total infir- 
mity of human reaſon, the abſolute incompre- 
henſibility of the Divine Nature, the great and 
univerſal miſery and ſtill greater wickedneſs f 
| - L's: men; 


* 
4 
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men; theſe are range topics, Turely, to be ſo 
fondly cheriſhed'by*6rthodox divines and do- 
tors. In ages of ſtupidity and igforance, in- 
deed, theſe principles may ſafely de eſpouſed; 
ö and, perhaps, no views of things are more pro- 
5 8 to promote ſuperſtition, than ſuch as encou- 
rage the bd amazement, the diffdence, and | 
melancholy of tiiankind. But at preſent. 


Brau not ſo much, interpoſed Part o, the 
ignorance of theſe reverend gentlemen. They 
1 know how to change their tte With the times. 

1 Formerly it was a moſt popular theological to- 

pic to maintain, that human life was vanity and 

miſery, and to exaggerate all the ills and pains 

which are incident to men. But of late years, 

divines, we'find, begin to retract this poſition ; 

and maintain, though't ill with ſome heſitation, 

that there are more ds than evils, more 
pleaſures than pains, even in this life. When 

3 religion ſtood entirely upon temper and educa- 
tion, it was thought proper to encourage me-" 

lancholy ; as indeed, mankind never have re- 

courſe to ſuperior powers ſo readily as in that 

| difpofition. But as men have now learned to 
. form principles, and to draw conſequences, it 
1 is heceſſary to change the batteries, and to make 
U uſe of ſuch arguments as will endure at leaſt 
ſome ſcrutiny and examination. This variation 
is the ſame (and from the ſame cauſes) with 


that which I e remarked with axis. or to. 
WOO: 


Tavs 
' 


* 
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Tavs PmLo continued to the laſt his ſpirit 
of oppoſition, and his cenſure of eſtabliſhed 
opinions. But I could obſerve, that Demea 
did not at all reliſh the latter part of the diſ- 
courle ; and he took occaſion ſoon after, on 
ſome pretence or other, to leave the com- 
pany, ＋ c 

\ ; 


. 


— 
— 
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Arrzn Demea's departure, CLEAN THS 
and PhiLo continued the converſation in the 
following manner. Our friend, I am afraid, 
ſaid CLEANTHEs, Will have little inclination to 
revive this topic of diſcourſe, while you are 
in company; and to tell truth, PHILo, I thould 
rather wiſh to reaſon with either of you apart 
on a ſubje& ſo ſublime and intereſting, Your 
ſpirit of controverſy, joined to your abhorrence 
of vulgar ſuperſtition, carries you ſtrange 
lengths, when engaged in an argument; and 
there is nothing ſo ſacred and venerable, even 
in your own eyes, which you ſpare on that 
occaſion. 


Tamar confeſs, replied Pa1t,o, that I am 
leſs cautious on the ſubject of Natural Reli- 
gion than on any other; both becauſe I know 
that I can never, on that head, corrupt the 
principles of any man of common ſenſe; and 
becauſe no one, I am confident, in whoſe eyes I 


appear 


 % 
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appear a man of ſenſe, will ever miſtake my 
intentions. You in particular, CLEANTHES, 
with whom 1 live in unreſerved intimacy ; you 
are ſenſible, that, notwithſtanding the freedom 
of my converſation, and my love of ſingular 
arguments, no one has a deeper ſenſe of reli- 
gion impreſſed on his mind, or pays more pro- 
found adoration to the Divine Being, as he 
diſcovers himſelf to reaſon, in the inexplicable 
contrivance and artifice of Nature. A pur- 
poſe, an intention, a deſign, ſtrikes every where 
the moſt careleſs, the moſt ſtupid thinker; and 
no man can be ſo hardened in abſurd ſyſtema, 
as at all times to reject it. That Nature dots 
nothing in vain, is a maxim eſtabliſhed in all 
the ſchools, merely from the contemplation of 
the works of Nature, without any religious 
purpoſe; and, from a firm conviction of its 
truth, an anatomiſt, who had 6bſerved'a new 
c organ or canal, would never be fatisfied till 
| he had alſo diſcovered its uſe and intention. 
One great foundation of the Cor ERNI CAN 
ſyſtem is the maxim, That Nature acts by the 
ſimplęſt methods, and "chooſes the moſt proper 
means to any end; and - aſtronomers often, 
without thinking of it lay this ſtrong founda- 
tion of piety and religion. The ſame thing 
is obſervable in other parts of philoſophy : 
And thus all the ſciences almoſt lead us inſen- 
fibly to acknowledge a firſt intelligent Author; 
and their authority is often fo much the 


greater, as they do not directly profeſs that 
intention. 


1 
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Ix is with pleaſure I hear Gaten berſon 
concerning the ſtructure of the human 
The anatomy of a man, ſays he *, n 
above 6e* different muſeles FF and ever du- 
ly conſiders theſe, will find, that in each of 
them Nature muſt have adjuſted at leaſt ten 
different circumſtances, in order to attain the 
end which ſne propoſed; proper figure, juſt mag- 
nitude, right diſpoſition of the ſeveral ends, upper 
and lower poſition of the whole, the due inſer- 
tion of the ſeveral nerves, veins, and arteries: 
ſo that, in the muſcles alone, above 6000 ſeve- 
ral views and intentions muſt have been form- 
ed ànd executed. The bones he calculates 
to be 284: the diſtinct purpoſes, aimed at in 
the ſtructure of each, above forty. © What a 
prodigious diſplay of artifice, even in theſe 
ſimple and homogeneous' parts? But if we 
conſider the ſkin, ligaments, veſſels, glandules, 
humours, the ſeveral limbs and members of 
the body; how muſt our aſtoniſment riſe 
upon us, in proportion to the number and 
intricacy of the parts ſo artificially adjuſted'? 
The farther we advance in theſe reſearches, we 
diſcover new ſcenes of art and wiſdom: But 
deſcry ſtill, at a diſtance, farther ſcenes be- 
yond our reach; in the fine internal ſtructure 
of the parts, in the cconomy of the brain, in 
the fabric of the ſeminal veſſels. All theſe 
artifices are repeated in every different ſpecies 
of animal, with wonderful variety, and with 
1 618 propriety, ſuited to the Rs inten- 
| i tions 
De 1 fœtüs. 
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tions of Nature in framing each ſpecies. And 
if the infidelity of Gale, even when theſe 
natural ſciences were ſtill imperfect, could not 
withſtand ſuch ſtriking appearances; to what 
pitch of pertinacious obſtinacy muſt a philo- 
ſopher of this age have attained, who can now 
Nr of a Supreme n sun 


| b I meet with one of this wicies e 
I thank God, are very rare) I would aſk him: 
ſuppoſing there were a God, who did not dif- 
cover himſelf immediately to our ſenſes 3 were 
it poſſible for him to give ſtronger proofs of 
his exiſtence, than what appear on the whole 
face of Nature? What indeed could ſuch 2 
Divine Being do, but copy the preſent ceco- 
nomy of things; render many of his artifices 
io plain, that no ſtupidity could miſtake them; 
afford glimpſes of ſtill greater artifices, which 
demonſtrate his prodigious ſuperiority above 
our narrow apprehenſions ; and conceal alto- 
gether a great many from ſuch imperfect crea- 
tures ? Now, according to all rules of juſt 
| reaſoning, every fact muſt paſs for undiſputed, 
when it is ſupported by all the arguments 
which its nature admits of; even though theſe 
arguments be not, in themſelves, very nume- 
 Fous or forcible: how much more, in the pre. 
fent caſe, where no human imagination can 
compute their 1 and no G Nd 
eſtjmate their cogency? N 
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I sRHAUL. farther add, ſaid CU R ANTHZS, to 
what you have ſo well urged, that one great 
advantage of the principle of Theiſm, is, that 
it is the only ſyſtem of eoſmogony which can 
be rendered intelligible and complete, and yet 
can throughout preſerve a ſtrong analogy, to 
what we every day ſee and experience in the 
world. The compariſon of the univerſe to a 
machine of human contrivance is ſo obvious 
and natural, and is juſtified by ſo many in- 

ſtances. of order and deſign in Nature, that 
it muſt immediately ſtrike all unprejudiced 
zapprebenſions, and procure univerſal appro- 

bation. Whoever attempts to weaken: this 

theory, cannot pretend to ſucceed by eſtabliſh- 
ing in its place any other that is preciſe and 
determinate : it is ſufſficient for him, if he 
ſtart doubts and difficulties; and by remote 
and abſtract views of things, reach that ſuſ- 
penſe of judgment, which is here the utmoſt 
boundary of his wiſhes. But beſides that this 
ſtate of mind is in itſelf unſatisfactory, it can 
never be ſteadily maintained againſt ſuch ſtrik- 
ing appearances as continually engage us into 
the religious hypotheſis. A falſe, abſurd ſyſ- 
tem, human nature, from the force of preju- 
dice, is capable of adhering to with obſtinacy 
and perſeverance: but no ſyſtem at all, in 
oppoſition to a theory ſupported by ſtrong and 
obvious reaſon, by natural propenſity, and by 
early education, I think it abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble to maintain c or defend. 


80 
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80 little, replied Pto, do I eſteem | this 
ſuſpenſe of judgment in the prefent caſe to be 
poſſible, that I am apt to ſuſpect there enters 
ſomewhat of a diſpute of words into this con- 
troverſy, more than is uſually imagined. That 
the works of Nature bear a great analogy to 
the productions of art, is evident; and accord- 
ing to all the rules of good reaſoning, we 
ought to infer, if we argue at all eoncerning 
them, that their cauſes have a proportional 
analogy. But as there are alſo conſiderable 
differences, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe à pro- 
portional difference in the cauſes; and in par- 
ticular, ought to attribute a much higher de- 
gree of power and energy to the ſupreme cauſe 
than any we have ever obſerved in maniind. 
Here then the exiſtence of a DETITV is plainly 
aſcertained by reaſon: and if 'we-thake it a 
queſtion, whether, on account of theſe analo- 
gies, we can properly call him a mind or in- 
relligence, notwithſtanding the vaſt difference 
which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed between 
him. and human minds; what is this but a 
mere verbal controverſy ?- No man can deny 
the analogies between the effects: to reſtrain 
. ourſelves from inquiring concerning the cauſes, 
is ſcarcely poſſible: from this inquiry, the le- 
1 gitimate concluſion is, that the cauſes have 
alſo an analogy: and if we are not contented 
with calling the firſt and fupreme cauſe a GOD 
or DEITx, but deſire to vary the expreſſi- 
on z what can we call him but MIND or 
eee THOUGUT, 
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THOUGHT, to which he is juſtly⸗ wi 
Kerr eb ur mp hs gums nb 5 
l 17 13 . Ad 1 , 
Alt men of: hand reaſon- ate en 
with verbal diſputes, which abound ſo much 
in philoſophical and theological inquiries; and 
it is found; that the only remedy for this abuſe 
muſt ariſe from clear definitions, from the 
preciſion of thoſe ideas which enter into any 
argument, and from the ſtrict and uniform uſe 
of thoſe terms which are employed. But there 
is a ſpecies of controverſy, which, from the ve- 
ry nature of language and of human ideas, is 
involved in perpetual ambiguity, and can never, 
by any precaution or any definitions, be able 
to reach a reaſonable certainty or preciſion. 
"Theſe are the controverhes concerning the de- 
grees of any quality or circumſtance. Men 
may argue to all eternity, whether HaNNIBAL. 
de a great, or a very great, or a ſuperlatively 
great man, what degree of beauty CI¹ROPATRA 
poſſeſſed, what epithet of praiſe Lrivy'or Tnv- 
ciDYDEs is intitled to, without bringing the 
controverſy to any determination. The diſ- 
putants may here agree in their ſenſe, and 
differ in the terms, or vice verſa; yet never Be 
able to define their terms, ſo as to Enter into 
each othets meaning: becauſe the degrees of - 
theſe qualities are not, like quantity or num- 
ber, ſuſceptible 'of any exact menſuration, 
Which may be the ſtandard in the contibretly. 
That the difpute concerning Theiſm is of chis 
nature, and conſequently is merely verbal, or 
Perkaps, 


- guous, will appear upon the ſlighteſt inquiry. 
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perhaps, if poſſible, ſtill-more incurdbly ambi- 


I aſk the Theiſt, if he does not allow, that 
there is a great and immeaſurable, "becauſe 
incomprehenſible, difference between the þu- 
man and the divine mind: the more pious he 
is, the more readily will he aſſent to the affir- - 
mative, and the more will he be diſpoſed to 
magnify the difference: he will even affert, 
that the difference is of a nature which cannot 
be too much magnified. I next turn to the 


Atheiſt, who, I affert, is only nominally fo, and 


can never poſſibly be in earneſt ; and I aſk 
him, whether, from the coherence and appa- 
rent. ſympathy in all the parts of this world, 
there be not a certain degree of analogy a- 
mong all the operations of Nature, in every 
ſituation and in every age; whether the rotting 
of a turnip, the generation of an animal, and 
the ſtructure of human thought, be not ener- 
gies that probably bear ſome remote analogy 
to each other : it is impoſſible he can deny it: 
he will readily acknowledge it. Having ob- 


tained this conceſſion, I -puſh him ſtill farther. 


in his retreat; and I aſk him, if it be not pro- 


| bables that the principle which firſt arranged, 


and {till maintains order in this univerſe; bears 
not alſo ſome remote inconceivable analogy 


to the other operations of Nature, and among 


the reſt to the œconomy of human mind and 
thought. However reluctant, he muſt give 
his- aſſent. Where then, cry I to both theſe 


3 is the ſubject of your diſpute? 
1 
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The Theiſt allows, that the ** intelli- 
gence is very different from human reaſon: 
the Atheiſt allows, that the original principle 
of order bears ſome remote analogy to it. 
Will you quarrel, Gentlemen, about the de- 
grees; and enter into a controverſy, which 
admits not of any preciſe meaning, nor con- 
ſequently of any determination? If you ſhould 
be ſo. obſtinate, 1 ſhould not be ſurpriſed to 
find you inſenſibly change ſides; while the 
Theiſt, on the one hand, exaggerates the diſ- 
ſimilarity: between the Supreme Being, and 
frail, imperfe&, variable, fleeting, and mortal 
creatures: and the Atheiſt, on the other, mag- 
nifies the analogy among all the operations of 
Nature, in every period, every ſituation, and 
every poſition. Conſider then, where the real 
point of controverſy lies; and if you cannot 
lay aſide your diſputes, endeavour, at leaſt, to 
cure yourſelves of your animoſity. 


Av | here I muſt alſo acknowledge, CE- 
ANTHES, that, as the works of Nature have 
a much greater analogy to the effects of our 
art and contrivance, than to thoſe of our be- 
nevolence and juſtice; we have reaſon. to inter, 
that the natural attributes of the Deity have 
a greater reſemblance to thoſe of men, than 
his moral have to human virtues. But what 
is the conſequence? Nothing but this, that 
the moral qualities of man are more defec- 
tive in their kind than his natural abilities. 
For as the Supreme Being ts allowed to be 

| abſo- 
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abſolutely and entirely perfect; whatever dif- 
fers, molt from him, departs the fartheſt from 
the ene . of Lathe mh. ak 


tion * 


"Tas ESE, Ci ANNE, are my WAL, — 
a= on this ſubject; and theſe. ſentiments, 
you, know, I have ever cheriſhed and main- 
tained. But in Proportion to my veneration 
for true religion, is my abhorrencę of ger 5 
ſuperſtitions; and I indulge a peculiar plea- 
ſure, I confeſs, zin puſhing ſuch Principles, 
ſometimes into abſurdity, ſometimes into im- 
picty,. And you are ſenſible, that all bigots, 
notwithſtanding . their great... averſion. to... the 
latter above the formers. are FOO, analy 


* t be A hs OY 
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* Jt ſeems 9 that the diſpute brins the Sceptics 
and Dogmatiſts i is entirely verbal ;'or at leaft 11 811 only | 
the:degrees of doubt and aſfurunce, which we dught to in- 
dulge with regard to all reaſoning : and ſuch diſputes ate 
commonly, at the bottom, verbal, and admit not of any pre- 
Liſe determination. No philoſophical Dogmatiſt denies, that 
there are difficulties both with regard to the ſenſes and o 
all ſcience and that theſe difficulties are in a regular, logical 
method, abſolutely inſolvable. No Sceptic denies, that we 

lie yndet an abſolute neceſſity, notwithſtanding theſe difficul- 
ties, of thinking, and believing, and reaſoning, with regard - 
to all kinds of ſubjects, and even of frequently aſſenting 
with confidence and ſecurity, The only difference, then, 
between theſe ſects, if they merit that name, is, that the 
Sceptic, from habit, caprice, or inclination, ' infifts ' moſt - 
on the difficulties ; the Dogmatiſt, for like OY on the 
aa 


Mx nen 7 n lies, 
I own, a contrary way. Religion, however 
corrupted, is ſtill better than no religion at all. 
The do&rine of a future ſtate is ſo ſtrong and 
_ neceflary a ſecurity to morals, that we neyer 
ought to abandon or negle&1 it. For if finite 
and temporary rewards and puniſhments have 


ſo great an effect, as we daily find; how much 
greater muſt be expected from fuch a as are in- 


Str wag ee a 


How happens it then, faid PaiLo, if * 
ſuperſtition be ſo ſalutary to ſociety, that all 


hiſtory abounds ſo much with accounts of its 


pernicious conſequences on public affairs? Fac- 
tions, civil wars, perſecutions, ſubverſions of 


government, oppreſſion, ſlavery; theſe are the 


diſmal conſequences which always attend its 
prevalency over the minds of men. If the re- 
ligious ſpirit, be ever mentioned in any hiſtori- 
cal narration, we are ſure to meet afterwards 


with a detail of the miſeries which attend it. 
And no period of time can be happier or more 
ꝓroſperous, than thoſe in Which! it is never re- 


aden or heard of. 


Tale this PS cat replied 8 
ATRES, is obvious. The proper office of 


N religion i is to regulate the heart of men, huma- - 


nize their conduct, infuſe, the ſpirit of tem- 


perance, order, and obedience; and as its ope- : 


ration. is 2 and only enforces the motives | 
M of © 
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of morality and juſtice, it is in danger of being 
overlooked, and confounded with theſe other 
motives. When it diſtinguiſhes itſelf, and acts 
as A ſeparate principle over men, it has depart- 
ed from its proper ſphere, and has become on. 
*. a cover to ien and ambition. | 


_ Axp fo will all religion, ſaid ParLo, except 
the philoſophical and rational kind. Your rea- 
ſonings are more eaſily cluded than my facts. 
The, inference. is not juſt, becauſe finite and 
temporary rewards and puniſhments have ſo 
great influence, that therefore ſuch as are in- 
finite and eternal muſt have ſo much greater. 
Conſider, [ beſeech you, the attachment which 
we have to preſent things, and the little con- 
cern which we diſcover for objects ſo remote 
and uncertain. When divines are declaiming 
againſt the common behaviour and conduct of 
the world, they always repreſent this principle 
as the ſtrongeſt imaginable (which indeed it 
is); z and deſcribe almoſt all human kind as. ly- 
ing under the influence of it, and ſunk into the 
deepelt lethargy and unconcern about their re- 
ligious intereſts, Yet theſe ſame divines, when 
they refute their ſpeculative antagoniſts, ſup- 
pole the motives of religton to be ſo powerful, 
that, without them, it were impoſſible for ci- 
vil ſociety to ſubſiſt; nor are they albamed-of 
ſo palpable a contradidtion; It is certain, from 
experience, that the ſmalleſt grain of natural 
N and benevolence has more eſſect on 


mens 
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mens Fes than the moſt pompous views 
ſuggeſted by theological theories and ſyſtems. 
A man's natural inclination works inceffantly 
upon him; it is for ever preſent to the mind; 
and mingles itſelf with every view and'conſide- 
ration: whereas religious motives, where they 
act at all, operate only by {tarts and bounds ; 
and it is ſcarcely poſſible for them to become 
altogether habitual to the mind. The force of 
the greateſt gravity, ſay the philoſophers, is in- 
finitely ſmall, in compariſon of that of the 
leaſt impulſe: yet it is certain, that the ſmalleſt 
gravity will, in the end, prevail Above a great 
impulſe; becauſe no ſtrokes or blows can be 
repeated with ſuch nne. as artraktion and 
geen er TEE. 
""AvoTHER advantage of clean it en- 
gages on its fide all the wit and ingenuity of 
the mind; and when ſet in oppoſition to, reli- 
gious principles, ſeeks every method and art of 
elpding them: in which it is almoſt always ſuc- 
ceſsful. Who can explain the heart of man, 
or account for thoſe ſtrange ſalvos and excuſes, 
with which people ſatisfy themſelves, when 
they follow their inclinations in oppoſition to 
der religious duty? This is well underſtogd 
in the World; and none but fools ever repoſe 
"leſs truſt in à man, becauſe they hear, that, 
from ſtudy and philoſophy, he has entertained 
ſomè ſpeculative doubts with regard to theolo- 
ical Tubje&s.” And when we have to do with 
£409 £55 M 2 55 a man, 


EE 


Who culkivate reaſon and reflection, ſtand leſg 


23 er NN 
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A mas, | who: makes een 

on and devotion ; has this any other effeQ 


up- 


on ſeveral, who paſs for prudent, than to put 


them on their eee gre de e * 
deine by him? 


„ JC TED 


W. moſt farther conſider, that ph Joſophers, 


in need of ſuch motives to keep. them under 
the reſtraint of. marals: and that the vulgar, 
who alone may need them, are utterly incapa- 
ble of ſo. pure à religion as repreſcats the Dei- 
ty to be pleaſed with nothing but virtue in 
human behaviour. The recommendations to 
the Divinity are generally ſuppoſed to be either 
frivolous obſervances, or rapturous ecſtaſies, or 
a bigotted credulity. We need not run back 
into antiquity, or wander into remote regions, 
to find inſtances, of this degeneracy. Amongſt 
ourſelves, ſome have been guilty © of that atro- 


cCiouſneſs, unknown, to the EVT Tian; and 


Gsrclex ſuperſtitions, of declaiming, in ex- 
s oo terms, againſt morality ; and repreſenting 
it as à ſure forfeiture, of the divine favour, 
* leaſt truſt or reliance be laid n it. 


Bor even n though ſuperſtition or, enthuſiaſm 
ould not put itſelf in direct oppoſition to. mo- 
ali y the very diverting of the attention, the 
N up a new, and frivolous ſpecies of me- 
its! the prepoſterous diſtribution which it makes 
0 praiſe and blame, muſt have the 'moſt- per- 


nicious 
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nicious conſequeners, and weaken ent 
— — — — mchte «of Ji | 
Werden 
eee a bench of action Hkewits; not de- 
ing any of the familiar motives of human cen- 
duct, acts only by intervals on the temper; 
ind" mit be rouzed by continual efforts; in 
order to render the pious zealot ſatisfied with 
his own conduct, and make him fulfil his devo- 
tional taſk.” Many religious exerciſes are en- 
tered into with ſeeming fervour, where the 
Heart; at che time, feels cold and languid: a 
habit of Giftufatton is By degrees contracted: 
and fraud and faffehood become the predomi- 
namt principe. Hence the teaton of chat Ful. 
gar obſervatior;,” that the higheſt" zeal in teſi- 
gion and che deepeſt hypocrify, fo far front be- 
ing inconſiſtert, are often or dene ended 
in ebe ſame ind zduat chataQer: © 350 e 
1e 1811430 11% i also 
Tus bad effects of fuch Habits, even MEI 
mon life, are eafily imagined: but where tlie 
intereſts of religion are concerned, no morali - 
ty can be forcible enough. to bind the enthuſi. 
aftic zealot. The facrednefs bf the cauſe fanic- 
tifies every meaſure Wilh'c can be made ig of 
to prgmote nn rr 5 
O19 ODER 5 LIE 17 85 x2 let 
Tut ſteady Aenst HE a fo o bt 
av intereſt as that of eternal falvation, is apt 
: beware the bene volent afſeions, ank be · 


i; ici 10 


get 
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get a . narrow, . ic {elkhueſs. And 
f when ſuch, à temper is encouraged, it.cafly 
eludes all the n PFecapls: of en * 
benevolence. 
ji the. motives = ju ve be 
4 have, no great influence on general con- 
duct; nor is their operation very favourable 
to morality, in the inſtances where 1 pre- 
dominate. 4038 0 bee 
. Met tun 
Fe there any maxim in litten more certain 
and, infallible, than that both the number and 
authority of prieſts ſhould be confined, within 
very narrow limits ; and that the civil magiſ- 
trate ought, for ever, to keep his faſces and 
axes from ſuch. dangerous hands? But if the 
ſpirit of popular religion were ſo ſalutary to 
ſociety, a contrary maxim ought to preyail. 
The greater number of prieſts, and their great- 
er authority and riches, will always augment 
the religious ſpirit. And though the prieſts 
have the guidance of this ſpirit, why may we 
not expect a ſuperior ſanctity of life, and great- 
er benevolence and moderation, from perſons 
who are ſet apart for religion, who are conti- 
nually inculcating it upon others, and who, 
muſt themſelves imbibe a greater thare. of it? 
Whence comes it then, that, in fact, the ut- 
moſt a wiſe magiſtrate can propoſe with regard 


to popular religions, is, as far as poſſible, to 
make. a ſaving game of it, and to prevent their 


perni- 
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pernicious conſequences with regard to ſocĩe · 
ty? Every expedient which he tries for ſo hum- 
ble a purpoſe is ſurrounded with inconvenien - 
cies. If he admits only one religion among 
his ſubjects, he muſt ſacrifice, to an uncertain 
proſpect of tranquillity, every conſideration of 
public liberty, ſcience, reaſon, induſtry, and 
even his own independency. If he gives in- 
dulgence to ſeveral ſects, which is the wiſer 
maxim, he muſt preſerve a very Wen 
indifference to all of them, and carefully re 
ſtrain the pretenſions of the prevailing ſedt f 
otherwiſe he can expect nothing but endleſs 
diſputes, quarrels, factions, deen and 
; el commotions. | 


1. 
— * 


= Tavs delipion, I altow; di no ache pernici- 
ous conſequences: but we mult treat of religi- 
on, as it has commonly been found in the 
world; nor have I any thing to do with that 
ſpeculative tenet of Theiſm, which, as it is a 
ſpecies of philoſophy, muſt partake of the be- 
neficial influence of that principle, and at the 
ſame; time muſt lie under a like inconveni- 

ence; of being ous confined to "wn few 
perfong.” * | 
Ii hats {4a | get, vil; 

wit O are ein in {all courts: a pollen 
ture; but it is a queſtion--whether their autho- 
rity ariſes from any popular religion. It is 
the ſolemnity and importance of the occafion, 


the ho os to reputation, and the reflecting on 
i120 | the 
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re general intereſts of ſoeiety; which are the 
chief reſtraints upon mankind. Cuſtom-houſe 
oaths and political oaths are but little regarded 
even by ſome who pretend to principles of ho- 
neſty and religion; and a Quaker's aſſeverati- 
on is with us juſtly put upon the fame footing 
with the oath of any other perſon. 1 know, 
that Pol vprus * aſcribes the i of GRERR 
faith to the ey of the Er IRE AM Phi- 
loſophy: but 1 know alſo, that PVxte faith 
had as bad à reputation in ancient times, as 
Iaish evidence has in modern; though we 
cannot account for theſe vulgar obſervations 
by the ſame reaſon. Not to mention; that 
SGnkrk faith was infamous before the riſe of 
the Erice REAN Philoſophy; and Euniri- 
pes 4, in a paſſage which T ſhall point out to 
you, has glanced a remarkable ſtroke of ſa · 
tite againſt his nation, with 2 2 0 yr _ 
cumſtance. | 


5 & = * 
. a 1 2 
- 2 * A. 


Taxx care, ParLo, replied CLBANTHES, 
ae care: puſh not matters too far: allow 
ot your zeal againſt falſe religion to under- 
mine your veneration for the true. Forfeit 
not this principle, the chief, the only grent 
comfort in life; and our principal ſupport 
amidſt all the attacks of adverſe fortune. The 

mot agreeable reflection, Which it is poſſible 

| or W imagination to luggeſt, bs; that of 
Labs * 97H genuine 
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Lib. vi. cap. 3. t — 
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a Being perfſedly good, (wile, 


— —— doplbtide; 


and who, having implanted in us immeaſura- 
dle defires of. good, wil prolong out exiſtenoe 
to all eternity, and will transfer us into au in- 

finite variety of ſconea, in ordar to ſatisfy thaſe 
deſites, and render our felicity complete and 
durable. Next to ſuch a.. Being himſelf (af 


the compariſon be allowed), the happieſt lar 


which we can imagine, is that emis e 
n vai end 721 


"64 4 ' e N 8 " * 
A. 4 f 74 CY A f 


Ten appearanees, ſaid. * EN moſt 


true r KAR th ace more than-appear- 
_avegs-. . But it happens here; as in the former 
vaſe, that, with regard to the greater part of 
mankind, the appearances are deceitful, aud 
ihat the terrors of Fes CONE e 
al its comforts." 266 

— R120 43 
; 1 1 chat men e ret 
to devotion ſo readily as When. 82 with 
grief or depreſſed with ſickneſs. Is not this a 
proof, that the religious ſpirit is not fo Man 
allied to joy ac to Wt e 


TS 2 +8 r 


Nele added, and tio 


in religion, replied CLEANTHES. Sometimes, 
. aid PRILO: but it is natural to imagine, that 


they will form a notion of thoſe 113 
biene ai e .drh ings, 


18 


«a 
genuine — which: repreſents us 24, the 


engaging and- Wd. ne and with regard to the 


n be. 


K 


ky 8 
ings, ſuitably to the: preſent gloom: and me- 
lancholy of their temper, when they betake- 
themſelves to the contemplation of them. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the tremendous images to 
predominate in all religions; and we ourſelves, 
after having employed the moſt exalted ex- 
preſſion in our deſcriptions of the Deity, fall 
into the flatteſt contradiction, in affirming, that 
the damned are _—_ en: in men 
to ee fl Kere gd Sm 

1 1 grub 7 8 {vt 

* SHALL . e. 8 os hens, never 5 
was a popular religion, which repreſented the 
ſtate of departed ſouls in ſuchi a light, as would 
render it eligible for human kind, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a ſtate. Theſe fine models of 
religion are the mere product of philoſophy. 
For as death lies between the eye and the 
proſpeꝙ of futurity, that event is ſo ſhocking 
to Nature, that it muſt throw a gloom on all 
the regions which lie beyond it; and ſuggeſt 
to the generality of mankind the idea of CER- 


BERUS and ain uries; ee and torrents oh fire 


1. 


Ix is une both Gan: = 3 — enter ing 
| religion; becauſe both theſe paſſions, at dif- 
ferent times, agitate the human mind, and 
each of them forms a ſpecies of divinity ſuita- 
ble to itſelf. But when a man is in a cheec- 


ful diſpoſition, he is fit for buſineſs, or com- 


pany, or. entertainment of any kind; and he 
7 OI ; "naturally 
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naturally applies himſelf to theſe, and thinks 
not of religion. When melancholy and de- 
jected he has nothing to do but brood upon 
the terrors of the inviſible world, and to plunge 
himſelf ſtill deeper in affli tion. It may, in- 
deed, happen, that after he has, in this man- 
ner, engraved the religious opinions deep into 
his thought and imagination, there may ar- 
rive à change of health or circumſtances, 
which may reſtore his good-humour, and raiſ- 
ing cheerful proſpects of futurity, make him 
run into the other extreme of joy and tri- 
umph. But: ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, 
that,” as terror is the primary principle of reli 
gion, it is the paſſion which always predomi- 
nates in it, and admits but oo Wort an 11 
pleafure.” | * 


Nor to mention, Sith theſe fits of exceſſive, 
enthuſiaſtic joy, by exhauſting the ſpirits, al- 
ways prepare the way for equal fits of ſuperſti- 

wus terror and dejection; nor is there any 
ſtate of mind ſo happy as the calm and equa» 
ble. But this ſtate it is impoſſible to ſupport, 
where à man thinks, that he lies, in ſuch pro- 
found darkneſs and uncertainty, between an 
eternity: of happineſs and an eternity of miſery. 
No wonder, that ſuch an opinion disjoints the 
ordinary frame of the mind, and throws it in- 
to the utmoſt confuſion. And though that opi: 
nion is ſeldom ſo ſteady 1 in its opetation as to 
influence all the actions; Jet is it apt to make a | 


7 


(i148. | conſi- 


1 72 — 
conſiderable breach in the temper, and to N 


duce'thar gloom TEE 
m nal CO ee * Nee * 4 1 1 


18 * contrary to e e Eee 
apprebenſions or terrors upon accoptir'of any 

opinion whatſoever, or to imagine that we run 
any riſk hereaſter, by the freeſt uſe of out rea- 
ſon. Such a ſentiment implies both an ah 
duy and an incunſtency. It is an abſurdity to 
belieye that the Deuy had humam pam; 
and one of the loweft of human paſſibns, a reſts 
leſs appetite for applauſe: It is an imconfiften- 
ey to believe, that, ſince the Deity: has this /hu» 
man paſſion, he has not others alſo; and in 
particular, a diſregard to the opimons of eres 
bog fo much inferior, cope ; 


EEE ” 


ad ' 


W 7 now God, ſays duni f & 60 16th. 
All other worſhip is indeed abſurd; ſuperſtii- 
” ous, and even impions. It” degrades” hints - 
the low condition of mankind, who are delight. 
— Vith! intreaty, ſolicitation, preſeins,” and flat- 
| Yet is this impiety the ſmalleſt of which 
perten! is guilty. Commonly, it 'depreffes 
the Deity far below the condition of man- 
kind; and repreſents him as à capricious d#- 
"wie, who exerciſes his power withoüt reaſon 
and Without humanity ! And were that Divine | 
Being diſpoſed to be offended at the vices and 
follies' of "filly mortals, who arc his Own work- 
p i would it ſurely fare with the vo- 
, 1 #4 15 T3 taries 


Denn 
— l * 


any of human race merit his Favour, hut a. ver 
ry feu, the philoſophical Theiſts, who enters 
tain, or rather indeed endcavour to entertain, 
ſuitable nations of his divine perfections; as 


only perſons, intitled to his compe/ſion and 
nd, would be the philoſophical Sceptics, 
almoſt equally rare, who, from a natural 
—— of their own. capacity, ſuſpend, or 
endeaxour to ſuſpend, all judgment with re- 
19 5 to e ſublime aa, ſuch e 


2 


ul : | 
* os the and of 8 3 as ſome 
ſeem, to maintain, . reſolves jtſelf into 

one fimple, though ſomewhat ambiguous, at 
leaſt undefined propoſition, That the cauſe or 
net of order in the univerſe probably : bear 
ſame... remote analogy to human. intelligence: If 
propoſition be not capable of extenſion, 
pl or more. particular explication ; if 
$1 N 80 no 4 that affects la * 


. 5 can 7 — moſt inquiſitive,” contemp- 
latize,..and, religious. man do more than give 
2 plain, philoſophical aſſent to, the propalition, 
en as it occurs; and believe that the ar- 
guments 
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guinents'on which it is eſtabliſhed exceed the 
objections which lie againſt it? Some aſtoniſh- 
ment indeed will naturally ariſe from the great 
neſs of the object; ſome melancholy from its 
obſcurity; ſome” contempt of human reaſon, 
that it can give no ſolution more ſatisfactory 
with regard to ſo extraordinary and magnifi- 
cent a queſtion. But believe me, Ci A E, 
the moſt natural ſentiment, which a well-dif- 
poſed mind will feel on this occaſion, 1s a 


longing defire and expectation, that heaven 


would be pleaſed to diſſipate, at leaſt alleviate, 
this profound ignorance, by affording ſome 
more particular revelation to mankind, and 
making diſcoveries of the nature, attributes, 
and operations, of the divine object of our 
faith. A perſon, ſeaſoned with a juſt ſenſe of 
the imperfections of natural cedfon, will fly 
to revealed truth with the greateſt avidity: 
while the haughty Dogmatiſt, perſuaded that 
he can erect a complete ſyſtem of Theology 
by the mere help of philoſophy, difdains any 
farther aid, and reje&s this adventitious in- 
ſtructor. To be a philoſophical Sceptic is, 
in a man of letters, the firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial ſtep towards being a ſound, believing 
Chriſtian; a propoſition, which 1 would wil- 
ingly recommend to the attention of Pauphi- 
Los: and I hope CLeaxTHes will forgive me 
for interpoſing ſo far in the education and in- 
ſtruction of his 1 98 
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- CLzanTHEs and Puro purſued not this 
converſation much farther: and as nothing 
ever made greater impreſſion on me, than 
all the reaſonings of that day; ſo, I con- 
feſs, that, upon a ſerious review of the whole, 
J cannot but think, that PniLo's principles 
are more probable than DEM RALs; but that 


thoſe of CLsanTHES nen — nearer 10 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/ 


T, E following Treatiſe i is a ſpecimen. of 
a larger work on the ſubject of natural re- 
ligion : why publiſhed at this time, \ Wadern 
W conjectured. 33 


Tunis ſubje&t is reducible to three — 
heads : God's being, his perfection, his moral 
government. 


I. To prove the being of God, is to prove 
the exiſtence of a wiſe and benevolent Author 
of Nature. The name of GOD would be im- 
properly applied, either to an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of natural events, or an andi iſcerning cauſe, 
or a malevolent author, and contriver, of them. 
The jdea therefore figuified by this name, in- 
cludes the three attributes of power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs. | 


PoweE R and wiſdom will appear, in a moſt 


amazing degrees if each part of the univerſe 
. proceed 


i }] 
proceed from an intelligent cauſe, and all its 


parts from one and the ſame cauſe.—Goodneſs 
is the ſubject of the n * 


II. To prove the perfedtion of God, is to 
prove that he unites in himſelf every kind and 
degree of theſe attributes, which really exits in 


the univerſe; and this, without any limitation 
of time or place. 


'T sax not, that he poſſeſſes all conceivable 
power, &c. for we are very apt to miſconckive. 
I nted not ſay, that he poſſeſſes inßuita power, 

e. for this enproſſion bas no other meaning 
than what has already been pointed out. 


III. Ox the ſubject of God's morals govern- 
wy it ought to be ſhewn, 


1.” That men are actually Mee divine 80- 
vertumenit; . 


2. That the laws of this government are 
moral. ö 

3. That the laws are imperfectiy i 
- 4. That the ſeeming defects and errors of 


God's preſent government will be rde and 
ee in a future frate. | 


Ox the J of theſe heads God has not ſeen 
fit to give us that full and deeifive evidence, 
which our fond imaginations might lead us to 
expect. Nature indeed ſuggeſts the hypes of 
future happineſs. But it was reſerved for the 


* 


* 


8 1225 


Chriftian revelation to bring life and innortli 
to light. | | 2d) 


Taz beſt foundation for ſuch hopes,” as may 
be derived from natural appearances, would: be 
laid in the following propoſitions : : I'S 

1ſt, That men will continue to exit Sr 
death, and will continue ſubject to God's moral 
government. | | 
Adly. That their preſent and future ned 
are parts of ane ſcheme. 

3dly. That this ſcheme will either continu- 
ally approach to perfection, or Deen in time, 


abſolutely perfect. 


From this ſketch the reader will underſtand, 
that the refleQions laid before him, however 


imperfect, are no haſty production; but the 


reſult of care and thought. Poſſibly the out- 
lines here drawn will, at ſome time or W be 
filed up. | * 
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DIVINE BENEVOLENCE 


Ass E R T E p, ec. 


Tur divine goodneſs is conſidered by ſome 
writers as conſiſting wholly in benevolence : by 
others, as comprehending ſome other moral 
perfeQions, not perhaps reducible to this head. 
But the idea of benevolence is by all writers 
included under that of goodneſs ; and is at 
leaſt a very affecting and intereſting part of it: 

and this only is the — of the following 
diſquiſition. 


Tuar the Author of Nature has been in- 
fluenced by a benevolent principle, both in 
framing and preſerving the univerſe, is uſu- 
ally proved from the degree of happineſs ac- 
tually produced in this ſyſtem ; or at leaſt from 
the prepollency of good. But this argument 


alone may not perhaps give intire ſatisfaction 


to a ſcrupulous inquirer. If we conſider the 
good only, excluſively of the evil, our premiſes 
will be too narrow to ſupport our concluſion. 


. 


. - 


'2 Divine Benevolence aſſerted, bæc. 
If we conſider both, we may more eaſily ſatisfy 


ourſelves, than prove to the conviction of o- 
there, that the good exceeds the evil. - 


Tax are indeed writers of great authori- 
5 _ who think we may demonſtrate the good- 
neſs of our Creator from the marks and effects 
of goodneſs diſgernible in his works. When 
this is once done, we need not, they ſay, pay 
any regard to contrary appearances; for that 
difficulties. are not to be urged againſt demon- 
ſtration.—Certainly tlity are not. But in the 
preſent caſe, it is to be feared, the term is miſ- 
applied. For, we ſhall not be juſtified, on any 
ſound principles of logic, in drawing an univer- 
fl concluſion from a partial and imperfect 
view, The intention of our Maker is to be 
colle ted from the, whole ſyſtem of nature; ſo 
far at leaſt as falls within our obſervation : nat 
from detached parts of it. We have no right 
therefore to form any judgment about it, till 
the cuilt, as well e as * ee 0 en . en 
Fw need. 


* 4 


Ine Ae * 10 of arguing, viz. 15 the 
| preballeney of good, ſtands indeed on a wider, 
but not perhaps a ſurer, bottom. It is diffi- 
cult Hora. man to eſtimate any Angle pleaſure 
or pain, felt by another man: ſtill more diſfi- 
cult to compute the ſum of his pleaſures or 
pains,: and then to balance the account. How 
then "ſhall, we be able to eſtimate, the clear 
amount, whether of, happineſs or r miſeryy mans 
the 


—— 


LY 


Dome Benseubete e e · *3 
thewhole race of mankind 6d eſpeclally if dt be 
fall direaly under our obſervation ed tl 


Ir may be more ;Entichefiory then to conſi- 
der ſcparately the various cauſes of pleaſure 
and pain: and to examine how far theſe op- 
poſite ect were defigned or accidental; i. e. 
whether cither or both were ultimate ends *. 
If the conſtitution and laws of every part of na- 
ture appear ultimately intended to produce 
good; it cannot but be the joint intention of 2 
all the parts. Nor ſhall we have any ſuſficient 
reaſon to reject this concluſion, if many” of 
the phænomena, not all, ſhew an intention of 
Producing good: and 20 part, or circumſtance, 
ſhew an intention of producing evil except on- .- 
ly in ſubordination to good; which, to the pur- "6 
poſe of our preſent * is in trans no ex- 4 
ception at all | $130 ine 
:*% | 210182 
Nor anly we may Arden the intention of 
nature by contemplating the ſeveral parti of the 
univerſe, and the reſpective laws to which each 
of them is ſubject: but the more general laws, 
which extend through God's whole adminiſtra- 
tion, may with great probability be urged as 
e good or of evil intention.—Even 'the 
23 3x | S nen 


2 By the, * ultimate a we e mean kf ul 4 era 

intention. Our pretent ſtate may have reference; to other 
ſtates and other ſeitems. But this being unknown, | proves 
. or apainſt; the divine 6 n 
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propricty of governing at all by fixed and ſet- 
tled laws, is a very material ſubject of inquiry: 
and it may alſo ſeem to many both a doubtful 
and an important queſtion, how far it is con- 
ceivable, that a benevolent author of nature 
| ſhould permit the good effect of theſe laws to 
be oppoſed and defeated by the folly and per- 
verſeneſs of human agents. When theſe in- 
quiries are finiſhed, we ſhall then come with 
advantage to conſider the actual reſult of the 
various branches of divine adminiſtration. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


© 
— 


Fe E ſame obſervations, which ſhew, that 
the phænomena of nature are produced with 
deſign, uſually determine in each particular 
caſe what that deſign was. But the particular 
effects being innumerable, the immediate ends 
off them muſt be” alſo inviumerable. \ Theſe 
effects however being many of them ſimilar, 
the ends propoſed muſt be alſo ſimilar. Theſe : 
ends then, as well as the phænomena them- 
ſelves, are capable of being reduced under 
certain. general heads : that is, they may be 
diſtributed into various claſſes, hke effects, or 
like ends, being thrown into the ſame claſs. 

It is thus we determine the laws which 

direct the conſtitution of nature, as well as 

the views with which it is ſo conſtituted and 
governed. 


As 


the works of then arg: 
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As a great number of theſe general laws 
may often be reſolved into one fn more ge- 


neral; ſo a number of deſigns may be alſo re- 


Feried: to a yet higher dengn, in which they 


are all included: and it is the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophers to reduce both to as few and as ſim- 


ple principles as they can. | 


\ fi 
Wx are Guſt then to 8 the various in- 
tentions diſcernible in the conſtitution and 
courſe of nature to a few general principles; 
and then to comprehend theſe, if that appear 


to be pofſible, war one more general and ſim- 
* principle. 


— 


Now the various intentions aikcemible in 


een r 
1, To produce 3 men 
and animals; including the birth, temporaty 
preſervation, Ken. * Aide al each 


individual. Ju 


8 


2. To. furniſh them with he 3 = _. 


caſions of exerciſing their various um, o 
ren . rr 


Ir. will appear 5 a [very Aight :ndugion, 
that theſe intentions concur in the various 
works of nature; and it will alſo appear, chat 
the firſt 3 is ſubordinate to the ſecond, 


1 


. 


28% 185508 P en nar E 2 
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ws "vis many vegetables are relative to theſe 

purpoſes ; ; being deſigned in part fox the, ſub- 
ſiſtence of men and e and in part & for the 
various uſes of life. 


- | o 
wi 5401 
2 


24. Faſſli and minerals v were dect for the 
uſc of man. 


j- 
1 g 
: L = \ e 
499 wil, + 
* 4 
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* Hrn; and rivert are deſigned. for the 
ſubfiſtence and uſe both of men and animals; 3 
for promoting alfo the fertility of the carth, 
i. e. the production of vegetables; and in this 
be alfo for the ſervice of men and animals. | 


"46 Tue carth was defigned for an habitation 
to men and animals: alſo for the production of 
foffils, * vegetables. 


5. Tun ſos was defigned as a habitation for 
3 tribes” of fiſhes ; for the ptoduc- 


tion alſo of vapours, which fall in rain, 'pro- 
ducing, vegetables for the uſe of men and 
animals. | | Wy 

Haba 05277 ; ' 
6. Tan — I moon are 5 clay and 
immediately neceffary for the ſubſiſtence and 
uſe of rapes and eſpecially of men. 


— 
- 


| * 
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a * Sa gan Cicero (de Nur t hk 1,0; 64 Net veto 
ſupra tercam, fed etiam in intimis eius tenebris plutimatun 


rerum latet utilitas; quæ, ad ufum hominum orta; ab ho- 
minibus ſolis i invenitur, 
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0% Tur formation” of men and other animals 
was plainly intended for the temporary pro- 
duction of ſenſe and motion: for continuing 
theſe powers during a limited time of uncertain 
extent; for tranſmitting them in ſucceſſion from 
one individual to another. 


| Wiru what view now are theſe ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions of men and animals produced and pre- 
ſerved? Doubtleſs with a deſign that they 
ſnould Rue; i. e. perceive and act in various 
ways. And to what purpoſe are the ſeveral 
individuals deſtroyed? Without queſtion, to 
make way for others, that theſe alſo may 
perceive and act. There may indeed be other 
intentions. But this, itſelh, will account 


Cle 


fos all the phænomena. For the defign of 


cauſing a variety of perceptions and aQions, 
evidently includes and preſuppoſes the deſign 

of producing and preſerving; ; and a deſign ef 
tranſmitting life to a new race of beings, equal - 
ly includes the deſign of removing, if not of 
deſtroying, thoſe which already exiſt on the 
ſame globe. Perception then and action, in ya- 


rious kinds, include all the known intentions of 


the Author of Nature. But this perbaps may 
require farther illuſtration. Let us then con- 


der the ſubject ; a ule more end 
15 Abe: el body is a machine endued 
with various powers of ſenſe and motion; 3 


and many of the parts of which it confits 


\ N all of them) are ſubſervient either to 
We we 


A — a . & 
cad mation 
* * 
yy 
— . 
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the. eailence of ele Te or to the my of 
N | Peg 
2. Ir is ; a gene eral law of the animal creations 
that theſe powers mult be exerciſed in order to 
their preſervation : not only becauſe they arc 
ſtrengthened by a proper uſe of them, but be- 
cauſe, if we ſhould neglect to uſe them, life 
itſelf could not be ſuſtained z the motive,pow- 
ers being evidently neceſſary ee ing thoſe 
ratifications of ſenſe, which are the means of 
| N the whole machine, and ſo of conti 
WE: the powers thus <mployed. .. 


3. Bur, as Nature has provided for the e em- 
| ployment of theſe powers with a view to their 
continuance, ſo alſo for their continuance with, 
 aview'to their actual employment. 


4. Yer it would be abſurd to favonle. that 
theſe ends are reciprocal. To. ſay we, exiſt 
merely for the ſake of perception and action, 
yet perceive and act for the ſake of continuing 
our exiſtence, is to ſay, that the animal machine 

is formed for no purpoſe at all. One of theſe 
ane muſt be INGO: > ach ; oP, e. 


\ af , 


fo Ir — de 3 to ee that the 
end principally intended is preſervation; and 
that. Perception and action are ſubordinate to it: 
for this is only to ſay, that theſe effects are 
conſtantly produced, for the ſake of making-it 


2d; as Paliible, 
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poſſible, that they ſhould be repeated.. Where- 
as, if the actual repetition of them be indiffe- 
rent, the poſſibility of repetition can be no pur- 
poſe at all. | 


6. Tur powers however of ſenſe and mo- 

tion may both be conſidered” as occaſions of 
our preſervation, and alſo as occaſions of our 
pleaſures and pains ; and the. pleaſures and 
pains reſulting from them either as ſubordinate 

to our preſervation, or as being themſelves the 
principal ends, for the ſake of which we are 
produced and preſerved. For there is no ab- 
ſurdity in ſuppoſing, that the very ſame ſen- 
ſations, which were principally intended, ſhould 

alſo be made ſubordinate to our preſervation; 

and ſo become the occaſions of reproducing 

We | 4 


; * 

hb — of theſe remarks we may now 
ſet aſide the firſt of thoſe general intentions; 
which were above pointed out, and conſider 
perception and action as the ſole ends (within 
the compals of human reaſon) propoſed by the 
Author of Nature. | 


Bir we may advance one. ſtep Rüber than 
this. For the actions of men and other ani- 

mals are the cauſes of perception to the agent 

and to others; and are frequently alſo the cauſ- 

es of production, preſervation, and deſtruction. 
Thele't then are to be conſidered as Jabotdinats” 
to 


A . 


* 
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888 which we may fairly ue to. 
be the ultimate end in the * of our 
Maker. | ; 33 Soc 1 


Tas only queſtion remaining is, What kind 
< perception was intended by the Author of 
Nature, whether pleaſant, or painful, or! ms 


N o. the fact is, that men, and all png ani - 
mals, have perception of both kinds; and from 
the frame of their nature, and the circum - 
ſtances in which they are placed, ſuch perceptions 
muſt have been foreſeen. But, conſiſtentiy 
with this fact, and the n of N 
three e * ** . 


"Is 5 the — — 5 paingss 1 
from the conſtitution of Nature, were equally 
intended by its author: i. e. he was induced to 
make things, as they are, by both motives; or 
both pleaſure and pain were ultimate ends. | * 


hy: en God is a e, dane 


2. Tuer the 1 only were nds 
and that the pains are accidental conſequences 
attending the means of producing pleaſure : i. e. 
the pains, ariſing in the preſent ſyſtem of things 
are not ultimate ends; but unhappy appendages 
of. A. ſcheme: formed wich no other deſign than 
the production of good. On this Ong 3 
Gad is a benevolent dener ns 


% 


ue | 0 3. THAT | 


F 


N 


. 
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: 
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3% Tur the pains only were intended; the 


pleaſures being nothing more than - accidental 


conſequences of the means uſed for · cauſing 
pain: i. e. the pleaſures are not ultimate ends, 
but neoeſſary parts of a ſcheme deſigned purely 
for the. production of evil. On this ſuppoſition 


: 10 is a malevolent dr 


Mare previous to a particular enquiry, we 
£635 pond: out perhaps ſome circumſtances, 
which will form a ſtrong preſumptive proof in 


favour of the ſecond of theſe ſuppolitions. 


l Lo is more probable that God i 18 good than 
capricious ; becauſe the courſe of Nature is uni- 


form. Whatever events befall us, good or bad, 


ariſe. from certain general principles in the con- 
ſtitution and government of the univerſe. Now, 
from the nature of à world fo framed, and a 
government ſo conducted, many events would 
be likely to happen, contrary to the intention 
of its Author. But it is nt likely, that a ca- 


pricious Being ſhould be conſtant and uniform 


in his methods of acting; when the ends of his 
adminiſtration would be at leaft equally well 


anſwered by variety and diſorder. oof. 


9 — Ir is more probable, that God is good than 
cuil. For evil, as far as we can judge, is more 
likely to be accidental. This appears from ex- 
perience in the conduct of men; who uſually 


act with a deſign of producing cod either to 


hemicir es or to others, The evil they do is 
often 


* 
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| often indeed foreſeen, but ſeldom defired or 
WW as the ultimate end of action. This 
analogy is not to be ſlighted. Whoever admits 
the uſual proofs of a deſigning cauſe of the 
univerſe, muſt allow us to argue, ſo we do it 
with proper caution, from human deſigns to 
divine. But there is ſtill ſomething more in 
the caſe here. For the production of good 
requires uniform conduct: and he who acts by 
rule will of courſe ſometimes produce effects 
not intended. The intention therefore of pro- 

ducing good may, by accident, occaſion evil. 
But the contrary intention will ſcarce ever oc- 

caſion good: becauſe evil, for the moſt part, 
may eaſily be produced, without obſerving any 
rule at all; and often the more eaſily on that 
very account.—Add to this, that a good de- 
ſign is in every view more difficult to be exe- 
cuted, than an evil one; and therefore is more 
likely to be executed imperfectly: i. e. with 
a mixture of effects * to the def gn o or _ 
n mit???? x. 231 10. 
{208 O2 * © 2009! Ir 


When theſe papers were firſt drawn up, it was believed, 
that the three ſuppoſitions above-mentioned were the, only 
ſu ppoſitions which could poſſibly be made by one who admits 
the unity of God. But a late writer bas invented a, fourth, 
viz. that neither our pleaſure nor pains were vuitimately in- 
tended by the Author of Nature. He is ſuppoſed to be void 
of benevolence and void of malice, — This is totally tepug- 
nant to all the experience we have of the conduct of intelli- 
gent beings. Could it be admitted at all, it would, in a 
great degree, fubyert the evidence of a deſigning cauſe at 
we head of the univerſe ; a concluſion, which teffs on this 

| ptinciple, 
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Ir is perhaps needleſs to obſerve that all 
this reaſoning preſuppoſes the divine Unity : 
a truth, as it ſeems, eaſily deducible from the 
Jemilitude of deſign, and the unity of deſign, 
which appear in the works of nature. But 


this ſubject | is not within the compaſs of our 
| preſent | inquiry. 6 


Wr may now therefore proceed more direct- 
ly and particularly to examine and lay open the 
ſubject before us—viz. 


WHETHER the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
and the laws to which they are, ſubject, were 
deſigned by the author of them for the produc- 


tion of Good. In other words, whether the 


ſucceſſive exiſtence, perceptions, and actions, 
of the various animals which inhabit the globe, 
and the cauſes on which they depend, all of 
them proceeding from the intentian of their 
maker, be redycible to a higher, or more 200 
intention, viz. the production of happineſs. 


Now, 1. The birth and preſervation of ani- 


mals may be referred | to this end, or may, with 


iin? 

„ Rar 5 equal 
principle, that uſefulneſ: is a mark of deſign. It is true, 
indeed, that men, in moſt of their deſigns, mean only to be 


uſeful to themſelves; and, in ſome of them, aim at miſchief 
to others. But all theit deſigns have a view, to the feelings | 
of ſenſible Beings ; and we cannot ſo much as imagine an ela- 


borate ſcheme to be formed and executed, without even a 
wiſh, that any perſon living ſhould either be the better or 


8 worſe for it. 


. 
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equal probability, be referred to an oppaſite 
end; viz. the production of miſery. For nei- 
ther happineſs nor miſery can be produced, un- 
leſs animals begin to live and continue to live. 
The judgment therefore to be formed on this 
part of the conſtitution of things depend on the 
ſtate and condition allotted to ſenſible Beings in 
the preſent ſyſtem. If they are-intended for 
a happy ſtate, their production and preſervati- 
on were inſtances of goodneſs; if for a miſera- 
ble ſtate, were inſtances of malevolence. Birth 
and Preſervation are neither good 1 nor evil.— 
In like manner | 


2 Tus death of animals is, of itfetf, 
neither good nor evil: not to the individual, 
unleſs you previouſly determine, whether its 
life were happy or. miſerable ; not to the ſpecies 
on any {uppoſition. For there 1 is juſt as much 
benevolence in communicating. happineſs, and 
as much malevolence in communicating miſe- 
ry, to a ſuccgſſion of Beings, as in confining it 
perpetually to the ſame Beings. What one loſes, 

another gains. | | 


* To judge then of the general principle, which 
includes all the ends diſcernible in the conſti- 
tution of things, we muſt conſider the nature 

and condition of men and other animals . dur- 

ing their abode on this globe: i. e. whether 
their frame and circumſtances be adapted to 
make them happy or miſerable.— In the purſuit 

ol this. Inquiry Win be fit to nee 1. The 

conſti· 


* 
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conſtitution of the bodies of animals: 2. The 
external cauſes which are capable of affecting 
them: 3. The powers and faculties of the hu- 
man mind: 4. The mutual dependence of men 
and other animals: "Ge The n e 
of — 


PREVIOUS: REMARK. | | 


Ki intention of nite good with be ſuf. 
ficiently apparent in any particular inſtance, if 
the thing conſidered can neither be changed 
nor taken away, without loſs or harm, all other 
things continuing the ſame. Should you ſuppoſe 
various things in the ſyſtem changed at once, 
you can neither judge of the poſſibility, nor the 
conſequences, of the change, having no degree 
of, experience to direct you. 


THrrs remark is to be carried along through 
the whole proof of divine benevolence, 


I. 
Of the bodies 1 men and uber animals 
'Tarsz may be coiling: in two views: 
either in reference to preſervation and deſtruc- 
ting or to — and motion. 


E 1. Of ee Jo analen. 570 


L Tair 


0 
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I. Tuar nature has uſed! fit means forithe 
preſervation and ſucceſſion of animals, is, as 
have juſt ſeen, no argument of benevolence. 
The appetites therefore, which are given for 
that purpoſe, determine nothing. Whatever 
end be propoſed by the author of nature, indi- 
viduals mit be preſerved, and the ſpecies con- 
tinued. On ſuppoſition therefore of good, or 
of ill, deſign, Lge; © _— . are equally 
e 07 14.4, 
II. Ox the other band, the inſu „ene, of 
theſe means is no argument of malevolence. 
Thus the frailty of our bodies, which makes 
them in many ways liable to deſtruction, and 
ſure of being deſtroyed in time, will evident- 
ly determine nothing in the preſent queſtion. 
For this only ſhews, that the life of each in- 
dividual was deſigned to have ſome limit, and 
that limit uncertain: a deſign, at leaſt equal- 
ly conſiſtent n a you or evil ID f 
action, | 


Bur tho' no concluſion can be drawn from 
the accompliſhment of theſe ends, or the degree 
in which they are accompliſhed ; yet the 
manner -_ _ it my furuiſh us * ſome 


8 | F 
. K II. [+3 164 


III. Wazx we conſider the ſubject in this 
view, two cireumſtances eſpecially may ſeem fo 
deſerve our notice. | / 


> 
» © 
f ſt 
VS ws 4 * . oa 
: 1 
* 
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Aſt. THAT: all animals are intruſted with the 
care of preſerving. 9 and Nee 
on Nettes. | $ 1/1 

ally. Taar a we are — to n theſe 

offices, by. reward and puniſhment —Thus. the- 
neglect of taking ſuſtenance is puniſhed: by the 

| ſenfations of . appetite : either -negle& or excels 
is puniſhed by ſickneſs; inattention to danger 
by external pains, We are often too, reſtrain- 
ed from the uſe of improper food by diſagreea- 
ble ſenſations. * On the other hand, all the 
gratifications of ſenſe within certain Imite, 1 
be conſidered as rewards, 


Now — firſt of Se e ee will de- 
termine nothing. For it has only theſe two 
effects; to make our exiſtence more precarious, 
and to give occaſion for the exerciſe of our ac- 
tive faculties. Indeed, both circumſtances. are 
included under certain general laws, to be con- 
ſidered. hereafter, viz. That the happineſs of 
men, and other animals, is made to depend on 
their, actions; and that they are obliged to per- 
form theſe actions under the double ſanction of 
rewards and puniſhments. | 4-499 


- 


—- 


Ar preſent therefore I ſhall only Gay-E to . 

. ſerve, that the rewards, by which we are led 
to uſe. the means of preſervation, &c. are a 
ſtrong. preſumption of. benevolence: - -Preferva- 

tion indeed and ſucceſſion were equally neceſ- 


937 ; TOE 
, * See Butler Analogy, Part J. 
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Gary on either fappoſition z and the acts, of 
which we are ſpeaking; are the neceſſary means, 
by which thoſe ends are to be obtained. But 
the pleaſures attending them are not neceſſary. 
The appetites alone may ſeem to have been a 
ſufficient inducement. Whatever pleaſure there- 
fore we find in gratifying them, beſides the re- 
moval of an uneaſy ſenſation, is a good plainly. 

intended for us by the Author of Nature. The 
ſenſes, which produce this pleaſure, cui not 

have been ſpared, without leſſening our happi- 
neſs : and might have been ſpared,” without dif- 
couraging us from preſerving ourſelves and con- 
tinuing our ſpecies. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Author of Nature n in this inſtance, 
to on to our 21 en das 


Gin 4 "Gmilar argainent be ales to „ eſtabliſh ay 
the oppoſite concluſion ? I think not. But it will 
be more convenient to defer this ſubject, till 
we come to ſpeak of the more general laws of 
divine 1 a One 1 * 


upon: m this place 


- Obj. Je is alleged, that the theaby 4 enlati⸗ | 
on of appetite, in many caſes, ſtill continues, 
after the wants of nature have been ſupplied; 
ine. when it becomes uſeleſs or hurtful; and 
that, on the other hand, agreeable — 
abe eee to bans N n 


4 $4” {$5 "273 l 4 9 
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Anſ. To this objection I ſhall only anſwer” 
at preſent, that we are in no ſort competent 
judges, how far it was pgſſible for the palates 
and ſtomachs of animals to be differently fram- 
ed. We complain perhaps of an evil, which 
admits ne or none but what | 1s s worſe 
1 be; — 


A more. remains to be ſaid on the ad- 
ject will fall under another general law of our 
nature; viz. That we are often excited to _ 
Jt, as well as beneficial, ar | 

IV. Sum as the menns of cont Furniſh 
no proof of benevolence; ſo neither do the 
_ means of deftrudtion furniſh any proof of an on- 
9/ite principle. It is only the manner in which 
we are deſtroyed, on which any argument can 
be founded. On this head three things are 
obſervable; that the time of dying is various 
and uncertain ; that it may be haſtened or de- 
layed by the act of the animal itſelf, or of other 
animals; and that death is uſually preceded by 
pain and ſickneſs. 


1ſt. THE firſt of theſe obſervations affords an 
inſtance of benevolence. For the conſtant fore- 

che of death e render life anbappy” 44 
nn 2d. 


1 


9 * 1 2 1 Oven, ee Tor eTax\ov, 2 genre, 
Ts. Six, 4 Wei T Fo. Deve ru re. mies, reo v yy 
ferns: Ei yag weile, Kay geg’ TiYK, Tails , 
f emobayiiy, trebvixeray, Plut, Conſ. ad Apoll. | | 


* 
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Ad. Tas ſecond of them is included in thoſe | 
very general laws, to which we have often | 
occaſion to refer, that the happineſs of men | 
is made to depend on their actions, and the 
happiach of one man on the actions of. other, 


2d. Nox can it be faid that the third: affords 
any juſt preſumption of malevolence. For pain 
and ſickneſs inform us of our danger: prevent 
us from increaſing the miſchicts, which threaten 
us, by our own miſconduct: and often too 
give room for proper care and fit remedies, by 
which our lives may be prolonged. This con- 
ſtitution therefore ſerves to lengthen the time 
of our exiſtence; and, if our ſtate here be, on | 
the whole, a defirable ſtate; contributes to our 
3 Nn | UL 3 $437. TIT 


| 
IT Gigs then that the: ede uſed byin na- | 
ture, for preſerving and deſtroying animal bo- | 
dies, afford ſome proof of benevolent intention, | | 
none of the contrary.—Let us hear, however, .- 
what * be eos on the other ſide. 775 


Now, allowing ne; Pain 1s uſefl, by: giving | 

us notice Co's our * 2 5 
Obj. 1. Tr may be ſuppoſed Re tt | 
ſome other kind of notice might have been | 
Burks 


; * My vg voretuere=rootonr' d mg Tis alrbnag tir * 
yorrs ri rd iu, ur dm % - To N % vr Sx 
an priya rus beit prior Tw algae.” Plut. . * N 
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given, and ought to have been preferred. But 
this ſuppoſition, being wholly imaginary, with- 
out any fort of foundation to reſt upon, oy be 
fafely paſſed over. 


Obj. 2. Ir may more plauſibly be aledged, 
| that the notice is often given, where it muſt 
needs prove fneffectual. For the uneaſy fenſa- 
tions, deſigned for our- preſervation, are- felt 
univerſally; even in theſe inſtances, where we 
poſes; arp wa *. ; 


ſt How do we know that it was poſſible for 
the uneaſy ſenſations to be confined and reſtrain- 
ed to thoſe particular caſes, in which they are 
capable of producing their full effect? or, if 
poſſible, that ſuch reſtraint would not have 
been Ae with A. Formed loſs or harm? 4 
0 Any We may obſerve, that, as ktiewloaye 
increaſes in the world, the number of remedies 
increaſes, both againſt outward pains and fick 
nefs : and that the pains men ſuffer, make them 
more cautious, and more attentive to diſcover 
new remedies, Fewer inſtances therefore are 
likely to occur hereafter in which theſe admo- 
nitions will prove ineffectual: and the time 
© may come, when the effect of them will become 
'conflant: and no ſpecies will remain of painful 
accidents either inevitable or incurable. 
0585 | 
1 0h. Tae general heike, of Abbes 
of _ to the means of deſtruckion, evidently 
3 | rn 


* 
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tends to our preſervation: and it is this gene- 
ral tendency, of which, we now, inquire, , As, 
to the conſtancy of the laws. of nature, in this 
inſtance and in others, it will be the lubje&.of 
a nn On 


i. th 
Obi. 3. Tuovan neither che uncertainty 
of life, nor the penalties, by which men and 
other animals are compelled to preſerve it, af- 
ford any evidence of malevolence, when taken 
ſeparately; yet taken together, they afford a ſtrong 
proof of malevolent intention. For the frailty 
of our bodies continually expoſes us to danger; 
and therefore we need frequent admonitions, 
i. e. frequent pains. God therefore intended 
that our preſent condition hould be Saen 
hable to fin. | "Ps 


iſt. To a * obettion. concluſive, i it 
malt, be ſuppoſed, that ſome change could be 
made-in the. bodies of animals, which Would 
render them eſs frail than they are, without 
deſtroying the means of their preſervation and 
happineſs; a een en Ke of 
proof. | 4 18 
2dly, TaovcH our —9 are made Aabl⸗ 
to pain, yet actual pain cannot, with any de- 
gree of propriety, be conſidered as an object 
of divine intention. For, if you conſider ſe- 
parately the parts of an animal body, each 
Vill appear to be intended for ſome uſeful end 
ITbere is no cvidence that any of them were 


framed on purpoſe to * pain, or on purpoſe 
a to 
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to be put out of order. Whenever ſuch dif. 
orders happen, they may always be referred 
to ſome general principle, wy Ps rpg 3 
in other inſtances. 


Obj. 4. Ir would be better for us, that the 
accidents, which cauſe our deſtruction, ſhould 
be without pain and withoyt remedy, than that 
we ſhould be continually \ cpoſed to ſuch a va- 
riety of evils, as a warning only to preſerve 
| ourſelves. —But, * | * 


Anſw. Turs objecten preſuppoſes, what is 
at leaſt uncertain, that the ills of life exceed 
the goods. For, if life be deſirable upon 
the whole, it is cligible to ſuffer thoſe pains, 
which are the means of prolonging it.— This 
may not indeed be applicable to every indivi- 
dual. It is enough, if it hold good with re- 
gard to che uſual ſtate and condition of n 
beings. 


| Erin: chief obſervations which have occurred 
to us on this ſubject, may be ſummed up in 
one general argument; which will be diſpatch- 
ed in a few lines. 


Oos nature. contains various capacities of 
enjoying pleaſure, which appear in no reſpect 
neceflary for any bad end. But it contains no 
capacities of ſuffering pain, which are not ap- 
parently neceſſary for ſome good end, Uſeleſs 
evil is a thing never ſeen, unleſs in ſuch in- 

| ſtances, 


06 
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ſtances, as are comprehended under a principle 
generally uſeful. Our nature therefore affords 
fome evidence of an intention to produce good: 
no evidence, ſo far as we have yet ſeen, of any 
intention r in er 


: 


2. Of feaſe, and motion. 


1. Taz bodily ſenſes afford a preſumptive 
proof of benevolent intention. They are 
means of pleaſure and of information, Not 
one of them can be taken from us, Fithout 
evident loſs and harm. 

Sou of them give immediate pleaſure, as 
the ſmell and taſte: others may be conſidered: 
as avenues of pleaſure, as the fight and hearing, 
which lead us to the more refined enjoyment 
of beauty and harmony“. All of them intro- 
duce ideas, the materials of mental pleaſures: 
all of them enable us to obtain pleaſure, and 
avoid pain, by nnn us. of the occaſions of 

Our 


4 


* Primum enim oculi in his artibus, quarum judicium eſt 
ocuborum, in pictis, fictis, cœlatiſque tormis, in corporum 
etiam motione, geſtu, multa cernunt ſubtilius: colorum etiam 
atque ſiguratum venuſtatem atque ordinem, &, ut ita dicem, 
decentiam, oculi judicant —Asriumgue item eſt «dmirabile, 
quoddam, artjficioſumque judicium, quo judicatur——=var 
rietas ſonorum, intervallu, &c. quæ hominum "Rus auribds 
judicantur,/ | Cic. de Nat: Deor lib. ii. e. T9 i 
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Ovs capacity of perceiving pain canuot be 
urged in abatement of this evidence. Even the 
diſagrecable ſenſations, as we have already ſeen, 
are not without their uſe. They inform us 
uſually, what would be prejudicial to us, and 
ſer ve to put us on our guard. No man there- 
tore would: with to be without Them. | 


Wr have no e — 410 of benevolence: 
among men, than the affection of parents to 
their children. And, would not every parent 
wiſh, that his children may have their ſenſes 
complete? Would he chuſe, that any part of 
their bodies ſhould be infenſible of pain ? Cer- 
tainly not. We ſee then, that a benevolent af- 
fection would lead us, if we ourſelves were to 
determine, to produce animal bodies with the 
ſame powers of ſenſation, which are given by 
the Author of Nature. We have reaſon there- 
fore to conclude, that he alſo acts weh W 
lent 1 intention. | 


Il. Tun motive powers of the body are evi- 
dently uſeful. Without them we ſhould want 
a conſiderable part of our active faculties ; and 
be unable to procure the objects. which gratify 
our e. 8 


Liv it be remembered; "REY that the 
powers of ſenſe and motion are not conſidered 
dere, as means of preſervation, but as means of 
procuring-and enjoying a variety of pleaſures 
not neceſſary to us, and of avoiding pains not 

deſtruc- 


* 
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 deftrndtive to us. Though the capacity of pre- 
ſerving ourſelves ſhould prove nothing j yet the 
capacity of enjoying theſe additional pleaſures 
will evidently prove a benevolent deſign; for 
it will prove a defign of giving a Happy exiſtence, 
diſtinct from the general intention of providing 
the means of exiſtence. So alſo every faculty, 
by which we are enabled to avoid pains, not 
deſtructive to the body, ſhews, that theſe pains 
are contrary to the divine intention; and con- 
ſequently, that this intention was benevolent. 


1 3 
P 
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Tuxer may e 555 daſſed ——— 
two heads: on one hand the cauſes of preſer- 
vation and pleaſure; on the * of e 5 


on and pain. 
11. N preſervation and Pleaſure. 


on this 3 we * ourſue the ſame LL an 
of reaſoning as we did on the laſt.—It is an 
undoubted fact, that nature has made à ſuſſi - 
cient proviſion for the ſuſtenance and preſeryas. 
tion of animals: ſo that all of them are Capa- 
ble of obtaining thoſe objects, which are requi 
ſite for the ſupport of their lives But this 
fact, o 5 5 e e It could not. 


ben 
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be otherwiſe, than it is, whether the. eee 
of our Maker was 9906 or evil. lr. 
als is more teal to 5 Gbleiee that the 
cauſes of preſervation are alſo cauſes of plea- 
ſure; and that various means of pleaſure are 
provided, no ways neceſſary to our preſerva- 
tion.—Thus the ſeveral forts of food are made 
agreeable to the palate ; of Horvers to the ſmell ; 
of ſound to the ear; of vi/ible objects to the eye: 
and many alſo of the works of nature are beau- 
tiful, as 4 as uſeful ; and furniſhed with ſuch 
qualities, as enable. men, in various ways, to 
multiply their pleaſures, and live convemently 
and happily. — Now all theſe means of hap- 
pineſs are preſumptions of benevolence. For 
they apparently tend to produce pleaſure ; and 


have no apparent ill tendency in any way 
whatever. 


Obj. Ir may be ſaid indeed, that theſe, ex- 
| ternal advantages are too ſcarce for the uſe of 
all: nay that a very great part of mankind have 
comparatively but 2 ſmall ſhare. Mp 


_ ft, We may obſerve, in anſwer to this. ob- 
jection, that many conveniences are not ſcarce *. 
Even the loweſt order of men poſſeſs more 


than 


paſſim jacent alimenta, que rerum natura omnibus loci 
A (Cen. de Conſ. ad Helvid. c. 9) 


And again (c. 11.) Nihil homini natura, quod neceſſarium 


faciebat, fecit operoſum, 


+*+ 
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than is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, and have 
alſo real and conſtant pleaſure in the uſe of 
thoſe things which their neceſſities require: 
greater perhaps than often falls to the lot of 
thoſe who are more plentifully provided. Now, 
this is enough to prove a benevolent intention. 
The objection only ſhews, if it ſnew any thing, 
that we can conceive a conſtitution of things, in 
which greater benevolence would have appear- 


ed: a concluſion with which we e at pre- 
ſent no coneern. 


2d TuosE conveniences which are ſcarce, 
are not the moſt important to our happineſs. 
Often indeed they derive all their valuc from 
their ſcarcity +.” To make them common, 
would be to make them contemptible. 


3dly. ScarciTY is only a relative term, im- 
porting that ſome have more than others.— 
But this circumſtance is of no weight in the 
preſent queſtion. For there may be juſt as 
much benevolence in an unequal, as an equal, 
diſtribution of things. It may ſtill be true that 
God is kind to all, though ſome ha ve received 
peculiar marks of kindneſs. 1 


„ „ | 5 athly. 


1 O miſerabilis, quorum palatum, niſi ad pretio/ſos cibos, 
non excitatur!' pretioſos autem non eximivs ſapor, aut aliqua 
faucium dulcedo, ſed ratitas et cf PA PRE fecit. 
Ib. ig. WY WH, Fete mu n - 
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Athly. Tas word  ſearcity, is allo, relative to 
human dgſires. There is, much want, among. 
the rich: much content among the poor. The 
oßjection amounts only to this, that men have 

2 ſome deſires not ſatisfied ; i. e, that they are 
not contented. —But. the means arc. in their own 
power *. 


5thly. Tuar very inequality of. which we 
complain, conduces to the general happineſs. 
The ſuppoſition of univerſal plenty is infonſiſt-. 
ent: for it would prevent labour, the neceſſary 
means, of plenty. 


5 this very circumſtance may be thought 
by ſome to be a freſh cauſe of complaint. K 
= been called a hardſhip. 


Obj. 2. TaAr the advantages of life are not 
uſually to be obtained without induſtry. | 


IN anſwer to this objection, it he be ſaf- 
ficient to refer the reader to that general law 
of our nature, which makes the happineſs of 
men depend on their actions. But a more di- 
rect anſwer ſhall be given under the following 
obſervations : : 


| iſt, 


® Cupiditati nihil ſatis eſt : naturæ ſatis eſt etiam parum. 
(Sen, de Conſ. ad Helvid. c. 11.) Again: Nonfortune jſte 
vitio, ſed ſuo, pauper. eſt.— Animus eſt, qui divites facit. 
See ulſo the ſtory of Apicius (e. 10.) cui ſeſteriium centies 
egeſtas fuit. I nunc & puta pecunie modum ad rem pettiꝰ 
nere, non anini. 


8 
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It. Tua v induſtry is n evil, unleſs by fle- 
ident. Both the mind and body are ſo fram - 
ed, that a proper exertion of their faculties is 
not attended with pain; ſo that there is no Le- 


neral inconvenience in ume xing this condition 
to the acquiſition of good. * 


2dly. Ix thoſe caſes, where inconveniences 
ariſe from exceſſive application, ſome compen- 
fation is made by the ſubſequent pleaſure of 


te: 


2dly. Taar conſtitution of things which 
makes induſtry neceſſary, tends to prevent evil, 

not to produce it. For want of employment 
would, in many different ways, make men un. 


happy. 


Athly. Tae exerciſe of our various faculties, 
whether for attaining the neceſſaries or plea- 
ſures of life, is naturally pleaſant. Many in- 
deed of our higheſt enjoyments conſiſt in action. 
Therefore this conſtitution of things, by en- 
gaging us to o act, n our W Ski 

ly. Tur improvement of our facultiss 42 
pends on the exerciſe of them; and, without 
queſtion, the more they are improyed, the 
greater good w we derive For, them.— And, 


3 
ws unn # # z- © 


6thly;. IT. may be raft worth mentioning, 
that good things, of whatever kind, obtained 
by our own i induſtry, give us peculiar pleaſure, 
Tus 


Tus who are not convinced by theſe rea- 
ſons, may attend, if they pleaſe, to the moſt 
faithful pictures, that are extant, of human 
life. Poets perhaps may deſcribe it more juſtly 
than Philoſophers, To Virgil * therefore and 
Milton + let the appeal be made. You may ex- 
pect in them to find the ſubje& adorned and 
embelliſhed. But you cannot ſuppoſe their 
deſcriptions to be oppy/ite to truth, and directly 
repugnant to that nature, which they profels 
to imitate, See then whether the /abours of 
the country are painted by thoſe inimitable wri- 
ters in the ſame frightful forms, under which 
they appear in the writings of ſceptical philo- 
ſophers. On the contrary, chearfulneſs and 
innocence are the moſt ſtriking features in 
the admirable — they have given us. 
The huſbandman and ſhepherd are repreſented 
as happy even in their daily 2%; and happy 
too in the 7 which ſucceeds them. We are 
told indeed, that induſtry is but ill ſuited to 
the natural indo/ence of man. But it may be 
ſaid, with greater appearance of truth, that 
idleneſs is ill ſuited to his natural activity. If 
ſome men are too indolent; others are too bu- 

Ty. The generality /ove to be employed: and 
they, whoſe condition in life places them above 
the nece//ity. of labouring, uſually impoſe on 
themſelves a voluntary labour, in one kind or 
other, under the name of p/eaſure.—One would 
| wave thought, that men who have a taſte for 


French 


* Georg. lib, 2. * L Alegro. 


*+ 
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French books, and French manners, could not 
have been altogether unacquainted with the 
ſentiment of ennui; of which that reſtleſs people 
talk ſo much, and which, above all Things, 
oy PR to har LES eds 


Odi. 3. nee itſelf ie is not fectre of its 
reward. The man who labours to ſupport 
himſelf and bis family, may yet want not only 
the pleaſures and convenlences, but even the 
__ of a „ 


A att 


£ Fes 


Dota SO os however IE no pro- 
fum rte. malevolence. Forr. 
iſt. Accorpincto the e of na- 
ture, induſtry is the appointed means of ob- 
taining all the advantages of life: and here, 
as in other inſtances, we are to judge of a de- 
ſign from its regular and cy/tomary effects. 
The exceptions only ſhew, that it is n 
e 5 
ai Taz wants, 1 ariſe m theſe ac 
* — diſappointments, are not unfrequently 
the occaſion of good: as affording room for 
beneficent actions, which in many different 
| * nen our een, 


1 it. i8 noni to purſue this objeation 
any. farther. For this ſeeming” irregularity 
proceeds from two cauſes, to be conſidered in 
another place: viz, the mutual dependence of 

1911 mankind, 


» "HY 
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mankind, 3 oy _— en of the 


n eng. | | D 
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2. Of defrudtion and pain... an 


1. ExpERIENCE ſhews, that a variciyp * EX» 
ternal cauſes are capable of -de/troying/-us. In 


the air, lightning, cold, heat, peſtilence; on 
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the earth, poiſons, wild beaſts, ſerpents: under 
the earth are laid up the materials, which pro- 
duce eruptions, and earthquakes: the water 
alſo may be fatal to land-animals : accidental 


cauſes are innumerable. Every part of nature 


contains, as it were the ſeeds of deſtruction. 


Ir is needleſs to inſiſt on the poſſible, or 
prabable, uſes, which ſome, or all, of theſe 
things are capable of ſerving. At all events 
they afford no preſumption of malevolence. 


For all animals are. defigned to die: YUP man- 
. dying is immateriall. 


8 Is: is equally. evident, that many W 


nal cauſes are capable of producing pain. But 

it is not evident, and not probable, that any 
one of them was deſgned to produce it; uns 
leſs with a view to our preſervation. and hap- 
pineſs. In many, inſtances pain gives us no- 


tice of danger; ; the reſt are accidental conſe- 


quences of good general laws; of laws which 
cannot be altered without greater harm. 


* 0 
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Or the whole, we may affirm, that the in- 

animate parts of the creation furniſſi us with 
many advantages, not apparently neceſſary to 
any ill deſign: and expoſe us to no diſadvan- 
tages, but what are either directly ſubſervient 
to good, or accidental conſequences of lator 
evidently beneficial. They afford therefore 
ſome preſumption of benevolence, none ne ma- 
py: | ef» DR 


„ may not cis be "uſcleſs; in this > Whew 
to recolle& the circumſtances, within and with- 
out us, which, have afforded us preſumptions 
of divine benevolerice.' The force of them 
in this contracted view 5 more diſtinctiy 
bs aa 7 41 & 


RECAPTITULATION: 


1. Tag Ane and Senſes, bein imme- 
| diately neceſſary ' to the preſervation of the in- 
dividual, and continuance of the ſpecies, are 
ſo far no marks of, benevolence. But the ca- 
pacities we enjoy of receiving agreeable ſen. 
ſations imply a. farther defign than this. For 
the ends juſt mentioned might have been as 
| fully accomplifhed by painful ſenſations only; 
or, it may be, without "0 Ing. at "We 
00 | 
: 55. | 
ö rſt; Tur gratification mY our ebene, not 
any removes pain, but gives poſitive "I 
4 „ 
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..2dly. Tux ſenſes of „ght and hearing are aye- 
nues both to their proper ——— * to 
others; as of beauty, and ens? 185 
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2dly- ALL: the ſenſes <ngble us to find _ to 
attain objects of . agreeable in and to 


avoid the err 


| — 4 is 9 to apgly this reaſoning. to our 
motive powers. They are not only neceſſary 
to our preſervation, but they contribute great - 
ly to our pleaſure. 


Wu conclude therefore, on the whole, that 
the conſtitution and frame of our bodies affords 


a As preſumption of benevolence. 


11. Ix like manner, the correſponding pro- 
viſion of external things may alſo be conſidered 
as neceſſary to the preſervation of life. We 
could ſcarce ſubſiſt, eſpecially in the colder 
climates, if materials were not provided us for 
clothes and houſes : and we are en of 
ſubſiſting at all without food. Ts 

Bur, tho* no concluſion can be drawn from 
the bare ſupply of our necellities, yet the liberal* * 


ſupply 


* Sed illa quanta benignitas naturz, quod tam multa ad 
veſcendum, tam varia & Jucunda, giggit? neque ea uno 
tempore anni, ut. ſemper & novitate delectemur & copia. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib, ii. c. 53. 

Neque enim neceſſitatibus tantum mods noſtris proviſum 
eſt, uſque in delicias amamur. Sen. de Benef. lib. iv. c. 5. 
But ſee the whole of the 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters. 
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ſupply of them is a conſideration of great 
weight. The proviſion, which is made, of a 
variety of objects, not neceſſary to life; and mi- 
niſtering only to our pleaſures : and the pro- 
perties given to the neceſſaries of life them- 
ſelves, by which they contribute to pleaſure 
as well as preſervation : theſe things plainly 
ſhew a farther deſign than that of giving us 


exiſtence; a ha of giving | us a "429 
exiſtence. | | | 


III. 
Of the human mind. 


Tus faculties of the mind may not impro- 
perly be reduced to three : the underſtanding, | 
the will, and the paſſions. 


I. o the underflanding; 


"p36  Tuis Gosch in its wideſt 6 compre- 
bende all the various modes of thought: viz. 
the powers of imagining, remembering, com- 
paring, compounding, abſtracting.— Theſe are 
indifferent in their application; being occaſions, 

as it may happen, either of pleaſure or pain. 
Yet fince the manner of applying them depends 
on our own choice; and it is moſt likely we 
ſhould chooſe to employ them for our own be- 
nefit: they are ſo far preſumptions of benevo- 
lence in the Author of Nature. — Thus, for 


e, | 1 3% * 


ngginntion is of evident” advantage to us. 
For "beſides that it has ſome pleaſures peculiar” 
to itſelf, it is the neceſſary meant both of ob- 
taiting pleaſure, and avoiding pain; without 
it, no ſchemes could ever be Scrmed for the 
Seen of our condud. 
. 2 
Tue n of paſt events helps us to Jace 
of future; and to diſcern the conſequences 
of different ways of acting, propoſed to our 
deliberation. 


Tax powers of pets; compounding and 
ahſtracting, are many ways uſeful to us; par- 
ticularly as to them we owe the ineſtimable 
advantages of ſpeech and reaſon *; by which we 
are enabled both to 1 5 defgns and to exe- 
cute them. | 


* to all theſe powers the aſſociation of | 
ideas; on which ſeveral of the preceding ope- 
rations depend; and which therefore cannot 
but be beneficial in its general influence, tho? 
in ſome” particular inſtances it may chance to 
millead us. | 


* lam ye yer animum „ ipſum: nentengue Peiner quo 
ſcientia intelligitur, quam vim habeat, .qualis fit; qui. ne in 
Dev quidem eft res ulla preſtantior. Cic. de Nat. Deor. J. 
ii. c. 59. And again, Jam vero domina rerum eli 
vis, quam elt præclara, quamque divina? Ib. | 


The 588 of this chapter, and the two next are 8 td 
the purpoſe. Pope and Bolingbroke have paid little attention 


to'a diſcourſe as beautiful as it is jutt. 
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Ix general, ws may conclude cagh of. theſe 
faculties to be advantageous, becauſe the want 
of any of them would be eſteemed a great 


loſs, and the FI; a} 0 en e. | 


17 2 


11. OBA. in the more confined 
ſenſe of the word, is the name of that faculty 
by which we are enabled to form true concep- 
tions of the parts and properties, eſpecially the 
relative properties, of objects preſented to ur 
view: either on the one hand by analogical 
reaſoning, grounded on the teſtimony of ſenſe, 


or on the other hand by Aeneas. WES Y 
grounded on intuition. 


Tals. faculty, at leaſt ſome. genres, A — 18 
neceflary for the preſervation of life. But this 
could not be the whole: intention of it. It was. 
evidently deſigned to men the wenn of 


life, For, 50 j 
be | Ir is 18 the ſource. of a 3 pier 
attending the purſuit and ene me. 


$i; eee 
2dly. Ir is the adh jaltrument of afion. 


Without, it we ſhould. act in; vain, or in ways 
2 to our e = Ke we: diſs 


»- + & 


ing good. 0 19 42 _ 


29: ganzen contributes graf to our 
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happineſs by making one man agreeable: and 
uſeful to n II | t it: 60 A _ 


er "_u true value of it may beſt be eſti⸗ 
mated by the misfortune of /o/ing it. Few per- 
ſons, on this head, would be of the ſame mind 


with Him in the poet, who thought it an in- 
jury to be neren 8 bs A. ſenſes. | 


U _— 


. of rhe 985 


Tais faculty alſo was intended for our good; : 
and is therefore an inſtance of benevolence in 
the Author of our beings. - For, 


Iſt. Tuar conſtitution of nature, which 
makes us active beings, enables us to follow 
the dictates of the underſtanding ; and by ſo 


n, both to avoid evil, ann to obtain good. 


9 * 


2dly. We feel a dene ſatisfaction from 
ſucceſs in either kind, when we are conſcious 
of owing it to our own conduct. Whatever 
advantages we acquire by ſkill, or induſtry, or 
virtue, give us double pleaſure on reflection. 


2dly. Ac rio itſelf conſtitutes a main part 
of dur happineſs. There is a ſingular pleaſure 


in chooſing for our ſelvet, and in proſecuting the 
objects of our choice. 


Achly. — actions give ſtill a ſuperiar 
bappincls; 3 both from our conſciouſneſs of de- 
ſert, 


LY 
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ſett, and the approbation we obtain, or think 
we ROY from N. intelligent beings: | HAI 

Obj. I may ve! Micged perhaps,” chat the 
imperfection of human underſtanding, and the 
uncertainty, which attends the determinations 
of the will, leave every man's happineſs in a 
precarious ſtate. - The fact cannot be diſputed. 
— The account of it will fall more conveniently 
under another head. It may be better how- 
ever to run the hazard of ſome repetition, than 

to pals it over JOY: in this place. 


Frm objeation, when fully ſtated, will Rand 
chus. 

F Farar conſtitution of nature, which makes 
us intelligent; and free beings, is the occaſion of 
evil as well as good; perhaps of more evil than 
good. For men hurt, by the abuſe of their fa- 
culties, both themſelves and others: they have 
peculiar pain too from the ſufferings they bring 
on themſelves; and they are exnoſed to re- 
morſe and infamy from acting againſt the in- 
tereſts of ſociety.— lt may ſuffice, at preſent, to 
anſwer to this * _ 


40. "Mons of 1 men' 8 5 are beneficial, 


3 Tun benefit was mn” 3 pt. 
thor of Nature, the harm was nat intended. 
Re 6 u, afterwards, always 


ariſes 
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ariſes from the abuſe of fome beneficial prin- 
ciple. The general frame and conſtitution of 
our nature, with the fituation and circum- 
ſtances in which we are placed, incline us to a 
right uſe of our faculties. | 


3dly. Tux power of being happy or miſer- 


able, a we will, is more likely to be the gift 


of a good than an evil being. For all men 
dęſire happineſs. Therefore all are likely to 
purſue it. 


Ir any force remain in this objection, it be- 
longs to another head: namely, the temptations 
by which men are led to act wrong. The 
power of acting either conſtitutes or cauſes 
our higheſt enjoyments : and is not, of itſelf, 
any cauſe at all of miſery. — Leaving then 


this part of the objection to its proper place, 


we need only obſerve that the poſſible abuſe” of 

our faculties is by no means to be put in 
1 with the good they actually pro- 
duce. No man, I ſuppoſe, would willingly be 
deprived of 228 bod avoid the: b of ſuch 
abuſes. 


3: of the rü. 


Tur various while of plenfars: ans bein 
which ariſe from imagination or reflection, are 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed r into internal ſonſes, affec- 
Hons, and paſſions. There is no great uſe” in 
the diltza den; und great difficulty in applying 


LY 


43 


it, ſo as * every W to its proper 
claſs. I ſhall therefore comprehend them _ 
under the * name of paſrons®. PTE 
2 the power we poſſeſs of. receiving” 
pleaſure or pain indifferently, by means of re- 
flexion, may be conſidered. as preſumptions ei- 
ther of benevolence or malevolence, according 
as the conſequences reſulting from ſuch ſenſati- 
ons are beneficial or hurtful. But it ſhould 
not be forgotten, that we receive ſome: plea - 
ſures on reflexion, which have no pains ta ba- 
lance them. Such are the pleaſures received 
directiy from all objects, either of imagination 
or underſtanding, which appear great, beautiful 
or_new.---Such. allo are the pleaſures received 
indirectly from the various modes of imitation, _ 
conſtituting what are called the liberal arts. 
The oppoſite ſenſations, if there be any, are too 
inſignificant to o dęſerve notice. 7 n Abt 


Fas moſt abvious divifion. of. the 2 is. 
into thoſe. which, reſpect aunſelves and thoſe 
which reſpect other men: and theſe laſt again 
may be diſtinguiſhed into ſecial and malevolent. 
paſſions. To theſe ſeveral claſſes muſt be Tub- 
joined the moral Senſes: the een en of 
n all. 

be 4 + An: 

dee. ig theay of th paar F : the end of d. 

treatiſe, 1195 
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i” 


1. Of the 22 Paſſions. . J 8 


1. Self-efteem, and its oppoſite,” are probable 
means of pleaſure. For every man has it in his 


47 


_ = power to enjoy the one, at leaſt ſome degree of 


it, and to avoid the other. 


Tux are alſo evidently 2 fu: by exciting 
us, on the one hand, to enlarge our capacities 
of doing good, and to apply them properly ; on 
the other, to forbear all ſuch conduct as might 
diſable us from being uſeful to ourſelves and 

others. Theſe ſentiments, when properly re- 
gulated, differ but little from What is called a 
virtuous pride, and a virtuous ſhame. 


— CLAD > -- -- 


SUPPOSE A Contrary conſtitution. Suppoſe 
the ordinary frame of the human mind to be, 
what we ſometimes obſerve in very uncommon 
perverſions of it. Suppoſe that every man va- 
lued himſelf in proportion to the infignificance 
or the hurtfulneſs of his character, and could 
not reflect without bluſhing on his inclination 
or ability to do good—It is eaſy to ſee what 
muſt be the conſequence. > x” 


2. SELFISH: deſires, and averſrons may in ge- 
neral be conſidered as uſeful and neceſſary. 
They excite us to uſeful actions, and reſtrain 
us from hurtful ones. 


N 
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— 
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I regard to the objects of theſe paſſions, it 
muſt be remembered, that all our deſires aim 
either at pleaſure and the means of producing 
it “, or the means of een e and deny. 
pain. TE - 7 An 


1 


iſt. Tus defire of . inclination 
gives riſe to almoſt all the by/neſ5 tranfacted in 
private life: i. e. cauſes all the happineſs, ariſ- 
ing from the infubry of private men. 


2dly. Tas defires of Aue, and Wb 
The former encourages men to expoſe them- 
ſelves to fatigue and danger for the ſervice of 
others: the latter is -a check on thoſe who 
have acquired dominion, and diſcourages them 
from. e it. 


* 
* 


7 Tur deſire of honour. This paſſion is 
many Ways nieful to mankind. 


4. Ir excites us to diſerce honour, by acquirs 
ing the ability, and improving the diſpoſition, 
which nature has given us, to e * to 
benefit other men. 8 


2. Ir renders men dear to each other, if 
e a proper uſe of it; and ſo increaſes 
a their 


3 The ce means. Theſe, from bee become 

objects of deſite, even when the pleaſing effect is no longer 
expected. Thus men deſire fame, and, in ſome ſort ey de- 
fire property, even after death. "5 
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their propenſity to acts of kindneſs and bene⸗ 
volence.— On the other hand,” Umm nin An 


* A 3 11 * $444 


3. Ir reſtrains them frown duch Conduct,“ as 
would render them odious or contemptiblé: 
fuch as might either tend to 8 evil, or 
leſſen cheir capacity of doing Rook: | 


Ov averſions are aimed aginſt Nin 4 its 
cauſes, or againſt” thoſe cauſes which are de- 
ſtructive of Fre. Hence, | 

Death i is of courſe an object of W 32 
conſtitution plainly tending to our preſervation, 
and 1 to our pleaſure. is 


IT is needleſs to purſue the other objetts of 
theſe paſſions ; which are juſt as many as the 
different kinds of ſenſation, 17 the Ment 
cauſes of each. | 


SourTruING however muſt” be ſaid of their 


gs laws : we ND ot: Which are theſe 
„Are. e Pad 


. * 
1 y I. 
1 "4 * my 


- 


_ 1ſt, Tuev depend jointly on our opinion 0 
the probability of an event, and of its efficaty 

_ producing pleaſure or pain. Deſpair Li lle. 
ſire.— This occaſions us to apply our endea- 
vours, Where they may be uſeful; and to for- 


bear fruitleſs purſuits. © At the lame time it ſets 
us free from uſeleſs uneaſineſs. 


5 2dly. 


Divine Benevolence aferted;. 
adly. Tuav are more forcibly, * by 


particular pleaſures and pains, than by general 


views. Theſe laſt are of uncęrtain effect, leav- 
ing too much to the determination of reaſon; 
and could not ſo ſafely haue been truſted by 
nature in ſome, of her moll. important operati- 
ons.---The obſervation is peculiarly. applicable 
to ſuch deſires as are founded on bodily appe- 
tites. The paſſions grafted on theſe appetites, 
and aiming at particular objects, are much more 
violent, and ought to be ſo, than the calm de- 
fire of our general intereſt and happineſs. 


3dly. Tazy are more. forcibly excited by 


near than diſtant obje&s,---The former are more 


likely to be within the reach of our endeavours. 
The next claſs of paſſions. are, 

2 3» SELFISH Joy and ſorrow. ---Theſe are indif. 
ferent at leaſt; as only ſerving to enlarge the 
ſphere of our pleaſures and pains. Nor do 
theſe. pains afford any fort of Adden. a- 
gainſt the divine beneyolence. For they are 
conſequences of the powers of anticipation and 
memory, both. beneficial: together with the 
power, of fecling uncafinels from paſt or fu 
ture events; F7 which is alſo beneficial,. linea 


without. it neither a anticipation mor memory 
could influence the will. It is to be conſider- 


ed therefore as an "accidental ill conſequence of 
a good .general conſtitution Indeed , theſe 


powers cannot be taken away e an in- 
türe e ceſſaon of human action. 
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48. Divine Benevolence aſſented: &c. 


Sokkow too, in many kinds, has its immedi- 
ate uſe; more perhaps than ſufficient to be 
weighed againſt it. For, while kept under 
proper regulations, it is a powerful excitement 
to action; prompting us to a vigorous exertion 


olf our facolties,' that we may pate Uther 
| nn. or pv ede 


. 


2. Of the 2 and 22 rei. . 


I. Repecr and bos are uſeful by: en 
and encouraging men's n and ne 
to do good. 

ReseecrT affords an eee to che 
acquiſition of uſeful talents: reſtrains men 
from giving offence," and © excites them to 
pleaſe thoſe, who are able to ſerve or to hurt 
them, 15 
* Love, in general, is a' pleaſing ſentiment; 
and is alſo a cauſe of benevolence.---The parti- 


| cular kinds of love are Amen benennen 


my ere promotes the ends of) mar- 
riage: reſtrains men's deſires to a ſingle object, 
and rewards their fidelity. By theſe means it 
promotes ſuch an intercourſe between the ſexes, 
as is moſt vn to ſociety. 


WW Parental love-rewards ihe care 120 fa. 


 tigue of the parent. in providing for his off- 


ſpring. as well as in preſerving and educating 
l them, 


* 


them!. By theſe means help is obtained for 
thoſe; ho moſt want it.- It is obvious too, 
that the affections of children to parents are not 
reciprocal. This would have been an unneceſ- 
ſary precaution: for” the 8 3 wants 
not the aliſtanes ebithe v. 
(76 d 

Zaly. b ing en any — of: per- 
ſonal merit, is an encouragement to merit: and 
love to eee rewards and eee be- 
-neficence, oY os 14 Wh | | 


og. Enn 
* 


Athly. Love of 8 aca that We 
- may ſuppoſe it to be included under the laſt 
head, makes men moſt” inclined to do good, 
hers they are moſt able to do it: and encou- 
rages, becauſe it rewards, a frequent inter- ä 
courle nr. them. | 5 -4 
"2, Contempt acc a diſcourage and aid "4 
rjbn's e to do ee or Woe nnn, 
1 40 arm: 5 3 0 r nt fe 


* 0 
' ” „ p 1 Wh 25 "34 ; ” 


<li gives: ancainefs to the objects of 

it: and this uneaſineſs excites them very pow- 
erfully to remove the cauſe of it; by correct- 
ing, ſo far as they can, the qualities which pro- 
dice it, and acquiring ſome 1 of ae 
and conſideration in the wor | 


3385 5 bs: 


' || HaTreD, though a painful, and-fonetimes 
aà hurtful; ſenſation, yet in 58 intention of na- 
W N beneficial.· For, NN 8 = 
| It. 


e Divine Bene volenre aſſerted, nevolence- aſerted, &c. 
— 1ſt. A GENERAL hatred of cpm wry 
| un mn ment to hurtful actions. 
nn 4 * 777 * 9 ee 1 * A — 
. ts Raman ariſing ſan perſonal injury 
is a defence to each individual. For both the 
hatred itſelf and its conſequences ſtrike a * 
ror into re who Wi iſb to injure. 


— * FA ſuch- paſſion uſually rides) 13 
* — or Atrangers, where it would be evi - 
dently hurtful: it ariſes only on the appear- 
ance of harm done or intended, or good ne- 


glected to be done; in A yore it bag be 


generally beneficial. | N et 37 Saal bs 
1 „ Arr. YT *. 

TaxkE 18 n obe exception u ai. rule, 
dap ringe 


14 | y * $ + fs. * N 
4114. wy A LJ. 


Har RYD, ariſing from oomperition, or com- 
pariſon. But this ſeems only an accidental con- 
ſequence of à good general conſtitution. For 
hatred »/ually ariſes, and ought to ariſe; to- 
wards thoſe who give us pain : though, in this 
particular inſtance, che good effect of it may 
appear more doubtful than in others. It is not 
however altogether without advantage: ab ſerv- 
ing to. increaſe emutation; i. £5: laudable deſire 
of raiſing ourſelves to 1 if not 
| of ſurpaſſing chem in · uſeful talents, _ 03 BY: 
3. Benevolent defires * * with the 
dope and feats, joys and ſorrows, that attend 
them, are a very material part of this . 


LI 


Divine 


The, general utiluy of theſe, ſe ſentiments admits 
of no diſpute ʒ they. give evety, mag an, interef? 
in the happineſs of others, and by — ij 
exgite him ta do good, and to lexhear emi. 
SOON RATE Mts AIMARBIHE 555.641 $54] 
* Tus particular lau of this,paſſion, are al 
eee i Win At 


uſt. Compalſian is made ſtronger than the op- 
polite ſentiment. For the Ae not wa 
happy, need our aſſiſtancte. 


57 1 Courass ion itſelf is not in variable. 
The Feelings of it decreaſe, as the habits,produc- 
ed by it increaſe : i. e. the uneaſy ſenſation is 
made to abate, in enen it becomes leſs 
n 0 6500 21 10 , 


ah. Tan oppoſite ſentiment; is alſo Ack 
but in a contrary direction. The pleaſure we 
feel from the happineſs of others nous with 
wanne of een M A 


an 73 pain of compaſſion i is attended 
with agreeable reflexions. We are, told by an 
excellent judge, that the very tears. of virtue 
re pleaſing: and this pleaſure. f n moſt 
eaſes, ; ſufficient. to balance the pain; a 
vent us an-. a S e ſo en 
to ſociety. 10 bel 
ieee ee 3 6 
_m—_ Bes beidnes is produced, and, in- 
— reſpect and love: it is leſſened or 
ry J " deſtroyed 
* 


Fa 


32 


deſtroyed by eesremhpt and hütred. Tie cb 
ſtitution ſerves to mark out particular objects" of 
our affection: which would otherwiſe be weak, 
becauſe it would be general. And that thefe 
objects are properiy marked, no one can doubt, 
Who conſiders the cauſer, on which the paſ. 
Hons abovementioned are found to depend. 
By them we are prompted to do good to thoſe 
who beſt deſerve or moſt want it; and to 4. 


tempt good, where our endeavours are moſt 
n to Ne Ir e He e 


* . 
k ; WY 


ts; nne deſires and ice) th®'al- 
ways painful, and ſometimes hurtful, yet, in 
the intention of nature, are deneneinl. The 
fame caufes which produce hatred, produce il. 
will, which is the conſequence of hatred: and 
both theſe paſſions, under — . e 


Wm 1 e 


Nin 11 
nter we with ill to een from a principle 
of indignation againſt vice, or even reſentment 
of perſonal injuries; the ſentiment leads us to 


promote the intereſts of — by oppoling or 
puniſhing bad men. 


* 1 4 - C 2 
ir er eee 


Wu our vil provhedy from chiiperits 
on; it ſtimulates us the more to acquire thoſe 
advantages to ourſelves, for which we envy 
others: or to avoid the diſadvantages, which 
in them we behold with pleafure. And this 
was pretty plainly the intention of nature. For, 
n of ſuch competition, the plea- 


ture 


ſure of others gives us no pain, & v. v. 3 un- 
leſs in perſons whom we are uſed to conſider 
28 private or public enemies: nor do we feel 
in any caſe the ſentiments of envy and malice, 
where thoſe ſentiments would be altôgether 
afeleſs ; as, for iaſtance, When we reflect on 
the talents or ſucceſs of others, mne 
7 unlile ur on. - 85 
£0 E717 4+ * 93 aa. . ala 2 . 

5 Obj. Bur Whatever nge may ariſe 
frech our Malereien paſſions, they are ſup- 
poſed to give unneceſſary pain, and to occaſion 
unneceflary miſchief: for that the ſelfiſſi and 
ſocial paſſions, under the direction of reaſon, 
are ſufficient - for producing the ſame ends. 
| Our regard to others. as well as ourſelves, 

will excite us to repel or puniſh hurtful acti- 

ons; and our reaſon will enable us to diſcern . 
the conſequences of ſuch one ne to guard 
Far wen Wann. 


1 ſb; 
TT Pe N 


bor eabber to, this jedi, i it is to > be ob- 
ſerved | Sto SR , 


TS", 


"it. "The men twill not be ah by theſe | 
motives, to repel or puniſh ill actions, when 
the miſchief to be — 49 word Mon is ei- 


Lach. 58 theſe N if by wait 
for the direction of reaſon, will operate too 
. and ſo the opportunities of exertion will 

often be loſt, - 


EY 


— 


— 


„ — + — o = = 
— ů—-„— 


FTI Tudrahe n, and . 
may oſten be prevented by the ee _ 


, ſocial principles and ſelfiſh. 
Men e 6M; Mus 11 5. "REY tt J. 
. .qthly.|;Tuar;men,2re-Jikely,to 8 


Jong proſecuting or puniſhing anden by. 


_ een, I Alt olf un; 


F, BS ag 146 3 
cthly. Ta AT the ſuppoſed utility of 


jent paſſions is fully confirmed, by experience. 


In the preſent ſtate of things, ,nag/ed in refilt- 


ing or, puniſbing is juſt as. frequent, as, exe/+- 


Remove. the, influence. of indignation: and re- 
ſentment,, andi it will become much mare fre 


v -. endete te che harm of ſociet . 


1 S NN - 1 Nene L263 i 
21 ax nbi afecr, all, that a writer. 1 ann 
under great diſadvantage, who ſpeaks one word 


in favour. of ſuch odious ASbatred 
and malevolence. . But are not men miſled in 


this inſtance, as in others, by the imperfection 
of language? A good man, it is ſuppoſed, 


never hates, never bears ill-will to bis neigh- 


bour. But the fallacy. lies here, that when 
wk ſentiments.are confined. within reaſonable 
ounds, the obnoxious namet are not given 
P Sure it is, that ng human breaſt is free 
rom them; and were they. totally baniſhed the 


world, the taiſchicfs of ſuch. a change would 


probably. be more, and greater, than is uſually 
ar NU een 


19 Tt Hh Al. 
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WRA mit 05 Ver 4; 7 ad * e, 8 
1 K Kas 3. ehe oF Mor ib; 2 
7 * enn 49 14455 * 6 
Tuts E (it is ſeldom, I confels; called 
en is "vndoabredly benefieial. When 
applied to ourſelves, it rewards our virtues; or 
uniſhes our vices; When applied to others, 
it directs our love and: hatred; our benevolence 
and iiclevelence; do piaper of 2 EO 
bog rar b i Yay endo ee eee b 
Bor it as chiefiy important, us applied to 
ourſelves > by exciting us to gratify our dene⸗ 
volent inclinations, ind rewarding our com- 
pliance and by . us from giving 
way to other inclinations, 'w en they interfere 
with theſe: alſo by deciding the conteſt be- 
tween inconſiſtent paſſions, and enabling us to 
preferve our minds in tranquillity: ale by 
making our conduct um form; that the occa- 
fional impulſes of paſhon may not entzage us 
in contrary purſuits, and unavoidable” diſap- 
pointments : laſtly, by increaſing” our attention 
to diſtant and general objects, and repreſſing 
the violence of particular defires and averſi- 
ons, Which might E us to 8 our true 
happineſs. OED TY 


+ $out perſons, miſled, W e bythe abuſe 
if words, allow no fuch ſentiment to eit in 
. the human mind.” But no one, we may pre- 
ſume, who admits the — diſpute. ha 
t uſe of it. * r mod imme en bones why 


= 
1 . 
2» 4 was ol 


Nor 
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Nor only the ſentiment itſelf, but the degree 
of it, is what it ought to be. We may ima- 
gine perhaps that a higher degree would be ſtill 
better; a more effectual guard to our on vir- 
tue, and a more powerful reſtraint on the con- 
duct of other men. But, ſuppoſing only our 
underſtanding and paſſions to continue the 
fame in all other reſpects, the change propoſed 
would be a change for the worſe. | For it would 
render our eſteem of others very difficult, and 
our ſelf· eſteem impoſſible. Should you think 
to avoid this inconvenĩence by increaſing only 
the ſenſe of moral good, without increaſing the 
ſenſe of moral evil (a thing perhaps impractica- 
ble), men would become leſs cautious of their 
conduct, and leſs attentive to their moral im- 
provement. But this is a an tobe, ne! 
in er place? 5 1521 


* n thus gone through. the--cotifidera- 
tion of the ſeveral paſſions, it may be proper 
to attend to the objections which are made to 

* 3 writers N e * no ad can be 
drawn from the ſtate of the paſſions for, or againſt, Divine 
Benevolence; becauſe. they are not innate, but acquired, 
This is frivolous. If we are ſo framed, and placed in ſuch 
circumſtances, that all theſe various paſſions -w/jt be acquire 
ed; it is juſt the ſame thing as if they had been planted in 
us originally. It is true, indeed, they may fall into an anna 
tural ſtate; a ſtate contrary to their uſual courſe, and to 
the intention of our Maker. But that is quite another 


matter ; and will * under a diſtindt conſ- 
Ann. 


1 
" 'x 


Divine Benevolence aſſerted, r.. 37 
all of them. Of hep _- moſt material are 
— — Rn an 


E. Dir renn, n, "4 


Obj. Pins v, eee even while 
they remain in their natural ſtate, often give 
occaſion to wrong conduct. For that they ex- 
cite indifferently in all circumſtances, even in 
thoſe here they are not to be gratiſied vaths 
een nnn Nane „Ae 
0 Bor to this objeQion the needs: no ak 
anſwer; than that God governs the world by 
general laws a point to de nnn at _ 
neee 18107; 2 23306: 

Odi. 1 2. ie alleged that all our paſſions 
are liable to abſe; and that ſuch abuſe gives 
occaſion to great miſchief, both private and 
ſocial. The fact indeed is certain; but the 
— i be en in various N k 


TOE. 


21 iſt: Tun potner of- dag our * is a 


part only of that general diſpenſation, which 


makes human . n Reba on human 
Cs N | 01% 22093 

rd. Tue actual abuſe WI in et 
degtee from the. imperfection of our undenſtand- 


ing ;..a,circumſtance, as will afterwards appear, 


_ no Se in ht en queſtion. alan 


* 


Zaly. Tuns abuſes appear to be acridental 
only, not intended by the Author of Nature . 
Nay, they are plainly contrary to his intention: 
and one part of the harm ariſing from them 
ſelves as a penalty ; obliging men, in ſome de- 
gree, to rgſtrain ſuch abuſes in themſelves aud 

others. No, it. is from the cy/tomary and na- 


tural ſtate of the paſſions, not from occaſional 


variations, that we are to collect ee 
with enn given: us. 1 
«file i brig TD "1 maine; riek an oh: 

4bly. {ew theſe-agcidental abuſes are oe. 
quently autre the abuſe of 2 — the / 1 
exceſs of a paſſion in one perſon frequently be- F 
lances the defect of it 1 m bn 10 Ot n 


in ASS 36 - its $3 135.5 5 RING. : 

Schiy. Tux en ſtate of e — 
what it ought to be. The direction of each is 
uſually right: and the degree of each is com- 
paratively right. No one can be conſiderably 
wenkened, through the whole human ſpecies, 
without great harm, ſuppoſing all the reſt to” 
remain as they are. Nor is the force of the 
paſſions too great, when taken / together. 
Were the amount of them leſs, through the 
whole race of mankind, and we were to _ 
proath ſo much the nearer to the apathy of the - 
Stoics : this ſuppoſed reformation of our na- 


Neon ideircò (Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c. 28.) non 0p? 
timè nobis a Diis efſe'/proviſum, quod multi eorum beneficio 
pervers? uterentur, 


ture would neither make us more uſeful nor 
| more happy; but, on the contrary; would de. 
prive us of the chief joys of life, and the . 

err rue ee ae [I 


f 3 ? We bare how gone through our 05 
into the various powers of the human mind 
and have examined ſeparately, what preſump- 
tions they afford of good or ill intention in the 
Author of Nature: and the reſult has been, 
that the underſtanding, the will, and the paſſi- 
ons, are each of them adapted to good ends, 
tho” actidemally indeed the occaſion of evil. 
Yet this, it ſeems, is not fufficient. There are 
ſome- writers, who object to the frame of our 
nature, not on account of its un , but its 
imperfettion. Iwill firſt ſtate . objeRtion, and 
than examine theiforts of * 


Py 14 T4 +. 
* 


General arne, 5 


1 i alleged, * our Bodies: are 1 
1 frail. fo that our happineſs is in aaa 
danger of interruption from external aecidents; 
ſome from our own miſeonduct; ſome 4 
the miſeonduct of others; ſome without _ 
fault, either in us or them. Now why, it is 
ſaid, are we expoſed to ſo much hazard? Why 
ow gk: the rock of innumerable —_— 

R 


| n — | 
er wuerde ge Me Frere guar Se. Plat. Conſ. ad Ap. 


Divine Benevolence afſer ted, Ke. 


JET which we are too blind togaveid, 
and too weak to withſtand? Even withythe 
- utmoſt care and vigilance, it is many times im- 
poſſible for us to eſcape them, or to ſupport 
ourſelves under them. Yet God might, if he 
gad pleaſed, have ſecured us from them all. 
He has net a therebarg: bez. is not bene- 
25 volent. eee e S500 & e 2d br A bg 

| T HE mind too, we are. told, as * he as he 
body, is manifeſtly defective. Its powers are 
contracted and limited, to a degree which de- 
feats, in à great meaſure, the main ends for 
which they are ſaid to have been given us. 
Our reaſon, we know, is often unable to direct 
us to what is good: often expoſes us to miſ- 
takes, which lead to evil 7. The moral. fa- 
culty -itfelf is liable to be miſled: by:ſuch-aniſ- 
takes. Even when it is rightly directed; it is 
inſuliicient; being too weak to prevail againſt 
the appetites and paſſi ions. Now all the confe- 
quences of this imperfedt conſtitutiom ere 
diſtinctly foreſeen by the Ausbor of it; and he 
might, if he had pleaſed, have, giyen us ſo high 
- degree of underſtanding as would have ren- 
ered us infallible ; z +a BY quick Aa moral, ſenſe 
f . gigs 28 
Is _® Jefitit domus uniuſeujuſque ſentit ſorum- ut, quemad- 
modum ratione recte fiet, ſie ratione peccetur. See this; and 
much more, alleged by Cotta in Cic, de Nat. Deor Deor. lib 3. 

2 

8 > (e. 31.) In hominuſm vitiis ais eſſe culpani; Fam 
gelle hominibus ratione, * vitia culpamque excluderet. 


Diuine Benevolence aſſerted, &. 61 
as would have rendered us impeccable. Vet, 
tho he „ate the miſchiefs which would ariſe 
from human imperfection, and might have 
| prevented them, he did not chuſe to prevent 
them. The ill therefore which followed was 
intended by him: and it may reaſonably be 
concluded, that he framed and conſtituted us 
as we are, with a deſign of making. us vicious 
and e _ ito . 1 
15 Kt BELIEVE it __ not ** N N that 1 5 
given this objection its full force. Vet we ſhall 
ſdon ſee, that it has no force at all, but what 
ale from ane and 8 7200 


ay in \ the. firſt place, the 1 will: ne- 
ver be able to prove, what they aſſert with the 
utmoſt confidence, that God might have made 
us more perfect than we are. Moſt ſure it is, 
that he can do all things poſſible. But axe we, 
in any degree, competent ſadges of the bound 
of poſſibility? We can hardly ſtir one ſtep far- 
ther than we have experience for our guide. 
When this guide fails us, we have no bottom 
to ſtand upon; unlgſs we will truſt to a princi- 
ple very apt to miſlead us, that whatever man 


can — 8 ol can effect. But, 


_w Adly, 15 we allow. them the poſlibility 
ter perfection, they will ſtill be unable 0 
re the expedience of it. For who can take 
upon him to ſay, that the production of a” leſs 


| perfect being may not be belt for the e * 
Ra e 
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We Te, in this ſyſtem; che advantage. ** 
neceſſiy, of /ubordination.' May it not be equal - 
ly neceſſaty to the good of the whole t We 
| Urge not indeed to ſtop: here, For, . 


hi r may be beſt for man in 1 
chat his ff ſtate ſhould be an imperfect one. 
This appears probable even from analogy. Men 

would be unfit for the part allotted to them 
in their riper years, if they, were not trained 
up in the diſcipline of childbood. May, not, in 
like manner, the whole of our preſent life be a 
ſtate of diſcipline ? a neceſfary n for 
a higher ſtate? If fo, our complaints wilt a- 
mount to nothing more, than that we are, chil- 
dren firſt, before we are men. Nay, thoſe be. 
(«| ry imperfections, of which we complain, ate 
in one view, of evident importance to us: 1 
mean, as they afford room for the acquisition 
öl virtuous habits; habits of reſolution, and r- 
tention. Attention could have ng place at al, 
ik our judgment were infallible; for perfyct ſe- 
curity excludes all care: and reſolution would 
be uſeleſs, if we had no difficulties to fyrmoynt. 

And may not the virtues, Which are thus ac- 
quired, be the neceſſary foundation of our ft 
preme happineſs? May not our paſſing with 
| prudence and fortitude, thro'.,the, uncertainties 
and dangers of this preſent ſtate, be the neeeſ- 
ſary means of attaining that” higher degree of 
perfection, to which we. orantly and pre- 
{umptuouſly put in our: + before. * are 
8 5 quali- 
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qualified ti receive it Its plainly net the me- 
thod of nature, im other parts of the oxeation, 
to obtain her ends inſtantaneoiſy. Perhaps 
therefore perfection cannot be thus attained but 
men muſt be gradually formed to that capaci- 
ty and temper, hens are to ae them bappy 
Tor en 1957 (4 „emen * 3 


S &*% 


* 1 * 4 5 . 118 


| geit 6 
> Rods if All theſe” 3 ſhonld: Gail 
ente ate ſurely more probable than any 
thing that can be ſet againſt them), ſtill the 
argument alleged will de found inconclu- 
e nin o Alto on nher e 
Aae Tas * to: which We are "Fr in 
-chisdiliperſeR: ſtate appear to be accidental, not 
natural, effects of our frame and condition. 
Every part of the body, and every faculty of 
the mind, was evidently' degned for the good 
it produces: but there is no appearance that 
any of them was deſigned to produce rvil; 
both becauſe: the production of evil affords a 
leſtß certain proof of intention, and becauſe al- 
ſo it is leſs frequently a by any aſſign- 
Barre principle in oy oem nature Wn þ us ſup- 


| "” 
(T7: 


EY erk fox ae the 8 was deſigned 62 « digeſt 
on, not indigeſtion 3 the gyes for ſeeing, not for e ; the 
5 l. tor walking, 1 not for the Pains of the gout, _ SL I 


30 again the paſſig of fant was defigned to DIO diſ- 


_ pritefub actions, not ſutely to influence an unbappy mother 
do the murder of her own child. 
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poſe however, for a moment, that the ills of 
life were actually included in the divine inten- 
tion z et this hinders not, but that our nature 
may have been vouſtitutad 10 a wiſe ang ee 

"Deg: a en s. 118 fy 4664304 
thi 368005 ID we eddi, chat che bene of | 
men might have poſſeſſed a greater degree of 
ſtrength and firmneſs, without loſs or harm in 
any other reſpect; yet our preſent frailty will 
prove only a limitation of benevolence, not a 
total want of it, in the Author of Nature. 
Should we admit farther, that our intellectual 
and moral powers might have been advanced 
to a higher degree of perfection, without / de- 
feating any good purpoſe. whatever; yet the 
defects of which we complain, will only ſbew 
A deficienty, as we might fancy, in the divine 
goodneſs; they will afford no preſumption of 
malevolent intention. It avails nothing to day, 
that this imperfect conſtitution gives occaſion, 
to evil. For it was kindneſs,' not malice, to 
intend a mixed ſyſtem with a ſuperior tenden- 
cy to good: juſt as much as to. produce a 
ſmaller degree of good, unmixed with evil; 
which, I preſume, no one would have denied 
to be_'a clear proof of benevolence. If you 
require. all the ill to be remoyed, and yet all 
the good to continue; you require in effect 
more good, i. e. a iber degree of benevo- 
lence- But the arguments, by which we, prove 
the Dune Benevolence 10 4 Acer degree, 
| 5145 uu Ons” 
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are not oerturned by objecting, that a g#vater 
degret is conceivable. I am now arguing on 
the very ünreaſonable ſuppoſition, that human 
conception is the meaſure of divine power. 
Yet the objector, when poſſeſſed of every Ad- 
vantage which this ſtrange ſuppoſition can 
give, has no way of ſupporting himſelf; but 
by an argument as void of ſenſe as it is of gra- 
titude; „God has given us nothing, becauſe he 
has more to give: an argument, which proves 
equally againſt every imaginable condition of 
beirig and a = {0719 in en a- 
i ar 10 189 7 49 * i 
r Nor 65 it vill de Rid, for God thay, "= 
he pleaſes, give all: may totally exh2u/t his 
own power by forming the 5 \/y/tem. Poſſible. 
Had he done this, there would have been no- 
thing left either to aſk or to wiſh. „.-But i nei- 
ther will this ſuppoſition have any better ſuc- 
cels pr bran pon h our en — | 
ment. Stimm 5011 NW 2 
9h 10117 [74] | FRE Ne 4+ fret 4 2 — 
For” why may we e net fay, with the philo- 
ſophers, of a neighbouring nation wy the deſt | 
it * WB! | Tl 3:2  Hſtem | 


e W „onen io 35529 28591 


—— 


5 See the A of M. Hunde, "with whom all agrees 

Balbus i in Cic. de Nat. Deor. L 11. c. * 
mod 1 

„beende dme ulkil-taber in ſe 8 ne- 


hendi polis: ex iis enim naturis quæ erat, quod efficilopte> 
muy potuit, effectum eſt, 
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ſyſtem poſſible has actually taken place? Let 
him, that can, confute the aſſertion. While 
it remains unconfuted, it will be found an in- 
vingihle obſtacle to all ee e, the 
goodneſs of Gd. 1 


Wa Al hen Sls this bonded? anc 
but the ſubject of human nature is 
ſo very important, that it may not be improper 
to collect ſome of the preceding obſervations 
into a ſingle point of view. For this purpoſe 
the following ſhort abſtract is laid before the 
reader. It is chiefly taken from a "book leſs 
known, and leſs valued, than it deſerves, Mr. 
Mane Treatiſe on the Pafions. 9 0 U 


Remark an the ln 7 our r ſouſ aud. ae. 


NS tien of Ho thielt; dardinek; 
es us from negleQing the means of pre- 
ſervation; inform us of the times, when theſe 
means are to be uſed; and overcome our 
averſion to labour in the attainment of them.” 
Hazara © 
2. Tur appetites of the ſexes prevent us 
from neglecting the means of continuing the 
ſpecies; and overcome the apprehenſion of ex- 
pence and trouble in 7 855 care and een ur 
children. "03 2570 «| 


8, Tus ſenſe of external pain is, in a good 
AC to-reſtrain us from hurting 
1 do0ur- 


P 67 
ourſelres: the pains of -acknefs, to put us un 
ſeeking for proper remecies. Nor is the de- 
gree of theſe pains too acute. For we ſees! in 


fact, chey are not always ſufficiently. N 
. r ats nn | 


| Toy Tot mite tribeeiof dellidh Aston and 
paſſions are all the reſult of theſe few necellary 
principles: and therefore this part of the c- 
ſtitution of our nature affords us no arguments 
W its en 2 O27 


7 * * 2 


55 i 
JB Wenz the lle appetites and "ſim 
let alone, we ſhould be greatly indiſpoſed to 
acts of beneficence, and frequently engageil in 
Acts of a contrary. tendency. They are pro- 
perly balanced therefore by a ſympathy wich 
others: whence it comes to paſs, in à variety 
of caſes, that their intereſts become ours; and 
excite ſimilar paſſions in our minds. This fym- 
patlry is ſtrongeſt where it is moſt: needful: 
i. e. in the misfortunes of others. The pam 
we feel 0 Ps 1k is of evident 9 
to mankind. 5 
2 Je Ware Ati: z dad 5 HT 
6. Tux oppoſite paſkon of Een is ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain injuſtice, (the effect of ſelf- 


ict paſſions frequently, and ſometimes of ' facial) 
by HARING | it dangerous to the aggreſſor. 


70 a Shame and remorſe either reſtrain us from 
* or lead us tod repent and reform. 


Tuey 


"Ot 
They cannot n frong. bet e 
are often found ineffectual. bavndd lw is f 

/ MOD! einigen Bat uin Wen d 

dl Aux increaſe of the 10 ent, with- 
933 degree of underſtanding, would 
make men unfit for ſociety: and, on the other 
hand, an increaſe of the ſocial paſſions would 
qualify: us to be heroes of nm re than 
3 r | 


: $7 \ 


w. 07 the dean nner between man and it 

| other animals. . 

1 p 13 | 4 £33 "NE 1.1 £4 
Men unqueſtionably receive benefit, in va- 

rious ways, from the brote creation: and they, 

in return, from the Kill ang: ene off 

men. . nails — orie eon 
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* 


K. I. a1s is an mien: of God's benevo- 
lence to nen: which appears by his making fo 
plentiful a n for their convenience and 5 
8 1 "tt . 

5 \\ H Ber Y Ho 

"27: Ir 18 alſo a proof of his W | 
inferior” "creatures. | For inanimate and ved e L 

Io SUN $47 011 IDLE 20, blechen 


Accedit etiam ad nonnullorum animantinmi——conſerya- 
tionem et ſalutem hominum etiam ſolertia et diligentia. Nam 
muliæ pecudes ſunt, quz ſine procuratione bominum ſalvæ 


eſſe non poſſunt. Cie. de Nat. Deor, lib. 14, c. — I 


» 4 1. * 7 * * 4 144 18 5650. 4 . 150 97 


160163; of: the Ge beclg elbe proves, 168the' ther 
3 Ipſas beſtias hominum gratia generatas efſe, He in- 
ſtances in ſheep, dogs, oxen ſwine, &c. 
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ble ſubſtances — n dulce 


juſt as well. The addition therefore of liſctand 
ſenſe ſhews, it was God's intention to give room 
for more happineſs in his creation; and, tlie 


cate e take of brute : animals being the condli- 9 


tion of our i deriving advantage from them, it 


appears to have been — . 1 ſuch 


care — s dl Milsup 


8! ol: 32 


1 Sc beutes are uſcteſs; ; * de- 
ſtructive to man; and they, on the other hand, 
ſuffer and die for his. convenience. To this 
may be a | 


£3408 2 $1 WH 


it. Tia AT the uſelefneſe: 0 of any * of the 
animal creation, only ſhews the dependence 
not to be univerſal. Still theſe very animals, 


however uſeleſs to vs, afford arguments of di- 
vine benevolence : for they are all of them 


made eapable, in ſome mer of n 


pleaſu re. dot n Dmg 37 irons. 


eangr. 7 


2dly. Tur brutes, which are e to 
men, afford no argument of malevolenee.— 


For it was not the intention of. nature that ; 


men ſhould be immortal; and the manner. of 
their dying is a circumſtance of little mo- 


ment Nr . ego * n Sec * _ #2... 1 ; e 1335 * 
"__ p \ 5 | F a 4 


* 


1 *4 6 9 1 13 0 - 
7 Nile z 1 Pi lt , 


zaly Ts 0 Phe teig part * the beg 1 


tion we ſay; Thoſe brutes, which are uſeful 


oma in nen a. mt thaw ill 
ar "Hom" 


ws. L * 20 
0 — * 0 23 
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rom their connexion with him. If the lives 
of ſome of them are ſhortened by ſt, they 
have, while they live, care. taken of them, 
and a better proviſion is made for them in all 
reſpects, than they were capable of making for 
themſelves. Add to this, that a much great - 
er numbir of theſe animals is ſupported by bu- 

man induſtry, than could poflibly have fub- 
ſiſted, if the earth had remained metiout, cul- 
trratio e | 


£ Þ ** 


ks 12 1 is true, indeed, that men eee abuſe 
the power they hive over animals. But what 
Hs will ny not abuſe! * 2 


"EY, of the mutual dependence 9 mankind. 


Tus conſtitution affords a Kong preſump- 
Lion o of divine dene volence. 

1. Beeavse it gives room for the exerciſe of 
human virtue. 7 


2. Brceavst it gives riſe to the pleaſures of 
ede, and to thoſe which we deri ve — 
—— efteem and benevolence of other men. * 
Pad it unites men in eds; ; — ſo 
10. them on to every enjoyment oa Ar receive 
from their mutual mere 
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ru indeed; we he open tothe objection 
fo often repeated, and foa 185 le 
every cireumſtanec of wr Ec 
world, yi W. We M; 12 0 


; Obi, \ 101 are dere W wig 
er over others; z and thus numbers. ſuffer by one 


man's fault. 


Wal T 


VI pM however may be anſwered ir in 
may different ways. {OTB 


iſt. Tus faults of men were not intended by 
their Creator. All inſtances of miſcondu& in 
them are contrary to his will; and an 
are contrary to their own intereſt, which natu· 
* all men purſue. | 


* 


Ady. ALL our fauks. 72 either from the 
conſtitution of the human mind, or the external 


. circumſtances. of our ſituation; Pot which 


have been already vindicated. W as 
-3dly.. Tug good effects of ſocial intercgurſe 
- "far oyerbalance. the ill; and therefore .theſc 
can only. weaken, not ee the force oe 
3 
„ TEAS we have ſought for en 
* different parts of the. conſtitution of natuxe, 
and the particular laws to which each of them 
is ſubject. The next object of enquiry will be 
thaſe 


* - 
\ i 
- « w + % =« > 4 


thoſe more general laws, which extend thro? 


God's 2vbole adminiſtration : and theſe alſo will 


be found to ſuggeſt probable arguments of a 


benevolent intention in the Author of N 4 
ture; certainly to afford no preſumption of a 


contrary intention. 14 4735 218 | 1 meet Y 
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Tuts pur of our inquiry, agrecablyco the 
plan propoſed, will comprehend an anſwer to 
the * queſtions. 


1 * 


Ty, Wins the 3 1 of di 
vine adminiſtration afford any 5 of 
| _ or ill, Intention in the uy.” ; 

5 3d 
418 any additional, 3 ariſes, 
on "be part, from the uniformity and con- 
ſtancy with which God's Janet are n 


esd : 144. ” 5 . 6 w# +2 2111 $34 ac A110 OTA 
„ . 
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3. Wants FT contiqual 1 es * * 
to divine adminiftration by human agents, at- 
ford us any cauſe to doubt 1 the mne 
of our bert 38 7 #1 LE 55050050 
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I. Of the more zeneral fe f divine e admin: 
FEN AA $0.11 rae; CG; -: 7 


* 1 of theſe laws are e three; 3 all 
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of which, at firſt fight, may create, ſome ſuſ- 
picion'at leaſt of a want of benevolenge. 3 in the 
— of N ature. 


31 %. - 


1. ir the bappiten o men is 1 0 
ane on their actions. 


2. Tur they ard extited'to PETS theſe 
| actions by puniſhments, as well as rewards. 


3. Trar, in both ways, they are often . 
cited to Burg, a well 46 2 N bc- 
Hong. „ 18 4 TIN ET 


How 


1 15 AT the happineſs of men is ; made to | 


A 7 "7 7 


Ting we Silent other oldie. 8 | 
be drawn from it, will certainly afford. no. 
_ of "malevolmee. It is true, indeed, chat 
men's happmeſs or miſery is, to 4 great; de 
groe, put in their own power. But power, of 
itſelf, has no more tendency to ill than 
and therefore no inference, of either kind, can 
with" certainty be gathered from rhis part of 
the conftitution' of bature. The preſumption 
however ſeems rather to lie on the fide of be- 
nevolence. To give the ability of e 
good, is, in effect, to give the good itſeff. Our 
imagination at leaſt, 5 not our unde nan bg. q 
readily aſſents to this concluſion: and if 52 A 
look no farther than ſenſible objects, experience. 

1 2 will Jay's us LY aſſerting, that in the _ 

. a af 
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otfnarytevyite of things, | he who car eka. | 0 
all de lb. * 5 
ee aua 
Bo T, if this mi of God's, government be 2M 
no proof of his malevolence, it may ſeem, at 
teaſt to prove, that he is not benevolent. For 
had happineſs been the end propoſed by our 
Creator, we are ready to think, he would have 
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Human actions are uncariann, | Therefore: * 
pineſs- was not the end propoſed... + 15 


Tuts is en ; yet, when a to 
the bottom, will be found to have no Fl ahr. 
Nr 0 19 ES obs bivok 

Att. Tax argumen rOYCS foo 2 1 1 | 
to a total rejection Wy all final cauſes... Even 
the ſucceſſive exiſtence of plants and animals 
mult no longer be imputed 1 to deſign. For we. 
ſee, in many particular inſtances, that the: means 5 
e fail of ſucceſs. Ha * 

2dly: Tas uncertainty Rh 1 85 

no oe "have been prevented, without, — 4 
it "impoſſible. fe for us to attain to an gonſiderabſe 
degree of ha pineſs. Mrs the advantages 
we enjoy in the preſent tate of things nde- 
pendent on our actions, no man would Ac: on 
and, i if Jou deſtroy all the active ple alures of 
our nature vou deſtroy. by far the moſt valu - 
able } | part of. our enjoyments; 3 all, indeed, that 

makes the.condirion-of a'man better: chan _ 
| * 2 As! -S. | © 
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176 Divine Benevolence alierted, Sei 
{2 brute., I might have ſaid, morę chan tall. 
Fo even brutes, as it ſeems, - bt wag 
ſure; bro eee ne ra a&2 b. 
>VDuapamas' 8 \hlppinels Would depend n 
his ron actions, was plainly neceſſary, in order 
to provoke the exertion of his mental faculties; 
to make him reaſon, judge, chooſe + which very 
acts conſtitute much of his happineſs; improve 
the pleaſures ariſing from other ſources; and 
fill up thoſe vacancies of ſenſual gratification, 
which would otherwiſe be attended with di{- 
guſt and uneaſineſs. 
21 BE 


Tua r the 3 of one man ſhould de- 
pend on the actions of another, ho neceflary, 
in order to give us the pleaſures of benevolent 
actions and paſſions; of  felf-approbation z: of 


fame all of them principal mp toned in — 
—— ery 
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_ Hgioy: not what more can be uzged, on 
the oppoſite ſide, unleſs it ſhould be fuppoſed, 
that another, and a different, f yſtem, might 
have been formed; in which cenfible- beings 
ſhould have been no more than paſſive inſtru- 
ments; capable of receiving pleaſures, not of 
procuring them; pleaſures t to us unknown, and 
inconceivable *. | g 
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Bo this ſuppoſitiot i only a dream. The 
poflibility-of ſuch a fyſteti, as is here" deſerlb. 
ed, cannot he ſupported; even by the ſfig liteſt 
N We can only reaſon from what we 
Ano ot ſurely from what we: Jancqy. We 
know, that action is a continual ſource; of hap- 
pineſs : but we do not: know, that 2 9 
might have been attained without it. 1 N 
tan ** not n luggelted the: idea 


© MOTEL gail 32 Milgelq 34 
e are excited. te ag wy — 
ments; as well as rewardd s. 
1213. ee Das 35755 ea 
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al 8 4 — — 8 to 28 inquiry, que vita Peng 
ſit 7 "Vachs fays (Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. 1. c. 19.) Y Ea 
videlicet qui mhil-beatius, nihif omnibus bonis afluentivs 
copitart poteſt;" Nibil enim agit x nullis occnpationibus eft 
implicatus . nulla opera; molitur.— la like manner human - 
happineſs is placed in animi ſecuritate, et, i, ain | Vaca- 
ſione n c. 20. | 
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dice delectämur. « 55 * , . a 7 
el it IS 1 | od $34 
Sdagsin-Plitarch, n Iends; nes ers h 
ein ed ric, bin d fie i eros pr 5 
dbl, aalirart, y/1r0jcire fe 6 es klas. irre 
a 4h lobe * jk WoAAG ce 46. ne eue. =o 45 
Ses the ae writer in his piece ' Non poſſe foar. viv. ſec. 
Eycuram. Atiriles N d gather Gong nerds ty dh. 
a N N Nene, 4. HON % i 76 HAN. 
and what follows. And again, ee Wem. 
u ede, N cabin, 12 


Store's ner oof of malrbalence. For 
tire i is room to ſuppoſe, and ſome reaſon to 
believe, that rewards alone would be ineffectual. 
In human governments we know and feel that 
they are. Now that evil can be no argument 


of a bad intention, which appears to be ne- 
ceſſary for accompliſhing a good one. But the 
neceſſity of penal ſanctions will beſt appear, if 
ve Soyo to a "pong rel inflance. Fvd wabn 
| Men certain thang that EPI" was weed 
have been an inſufficient proviſion for che pre- 
ſervation of the individual, and the continuance 
of che ſpecies. With reſpect to the former, 
- we ſhould have wanted the admonitions of hun- 
Her, thirſt, and wearineſs, to inform us of the 
- timess/ when nature demands ſupply. In 507% 
caſes, if the appetites; were removed, men might, 
forbear to ule the means of preſervation, &c. 
notwithſtanding the pleafure annexed. For 
the purſuit of pleaſure in one kind is . pte- 
ventede by the, defire, of different pleaſures, In 
Luill caſes too the appetites ſeem nedoſſary to 
engage us in the labour and hazards, which 
either procure, or follow, the - gratification. 
Io make this ſtill more plain, let 9. ſuppoſe 
the pleaſure of fogd to be what it is, and all 
other, circumſt ances to continue; but let the 
1 uneaſy benlaigen 88 of hunger be entirely remov- 
4 ed; could theſe ſenſations be {pared without 
5 inconvenience? 5 . Certainly. not. For, 5. „ Iſt, a8 
bas been ſaid, they inform us of the times, when. 
naturg ä ad, e us 


from 


V hieh E ao eafily do, when engstzed an other 


purſuits. zdly, they are requihte to overcome 
our indolence; which otherwiſe would often 
prevent the labour „ 8 ee er 
nanek. e | N F 
EN 71 


| — it dopen ce obtain the fame 


ends by increaſing the pleaſures of \Sratifica- 
tion, you will increaſe alſo the -temptation to 


excels. If you would have the pleaſure [ſtop 
at the very point, where gratification becomes 


hurtful ; you require ſuch a conſtitution of bo- 


dy, as you have no reaſon to ſuppoſe within 


the bounds of poſſibility. Or, admitting it to 
be poſſible, who can ſay that it might not be 


ent conſtitution muy be neceſſary (and here, 
it muſt be obſerved, we contend for nothing 
more) to our perfection and happimeſs 
- Now' ſuch creatures as ve are cbuld not be 


productive of greater loſs or harm? The pre- 


preſerved without the appetite of hunger . and 


as for other kind of creatures, we are ſurely not 
judges of the different ways in which it was 


' poſible for the TER to — and en 


mal dodies. | 
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| werner, me mess eee or N 
the ſame, may eaſily be applied to all ther 
. ſenſations, by which we are led to ful- 


fil the ends of nature. But the reader "heed | 


not be told, that it is not pretended to give a 
* folution of this GEE Why God chooſes 


8 Divine: Benevolence aſſerted, &. 
to ggxern by henal ſanctions, ue kn hut im- 
perfectiy: yet we know enough to diſcern that 
theſe, ſanctions will. furniſh. no proof againſt di- 
vine benevolence. We ſee plainlys thats as 
the preſent ſyſtem is formed, they are neceſſary 
to the moſt beneficial and important purpoſes; 
and therefore they afford no degree of evidence 
againſt a kind and benevolent intention (already 
ſupported by ſo many clear and ſtrong eln 
2 in the A of Nature. 
1 [row 117 4617 43x Lhe wrlih gin at 71 6: 
Y ey Taar men 250 excited to ee nee 
as uſeful, eee b yo ont man das : rt 
Gülvib Ia ds ag idrogody He ent 
This ie * may appear, on a 
fight wie w, unfavourable to the doctrine 2 
divine ſuenevolence. For it is this part of our 
conſtitution, which evidently gives occaſion to 
all che vice, and moſt: babes ert deer 
the world. ener N _ coneluſion 
SOAR LOUNGE. $ ©. 178 75 n en e 2 
N ni gad m 1012671393 —— 519. 902.0007} 
Fos the: general principles, by which:men; 
arg; excited to action are chat they agbt ta be. 
Let them but continue general; and vou ſcan- 
not ſo much as imagine a change for the bet- 
tet. The difficulty then will fall under another 
„ eee ene, 18 the laws by which 
98/70 og Wat {16 15 E119; MEL. ad} the 
W 127 7 nds ) 0 „n 1 Gens 
2 1 Way 187 hes in gi ta us 8 5 929 1215 | 
wit Alber it. Bot we maintain'that It /prings from bebe. 


cial peiuc i ales; prinri principles ending to good, hd iin lone 
3 inſtances, giving occaſton to evil. 


Divide Bensveim dx Ufer lech 1 81 
the world ds governed. 44 Or, if any dendt 
{hold remain, the futgect will be fefüett, 
when ve come te ſpeak of the oppoſition made 
by human beings to the counfels' of theit 
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Ir is an undiſputed 0. my the works is 
governed, to a very great degree; by in variable 
laws: and this rigour of divine adminiſtration 
has been thought an argument againſt divine 
benevolence.— The courſe of nature, it is ſaid, 
never changes. Had this courſe been intend - 
ed for our benefit, the laws of it would have 
been ſuſpended: in every inſtance, where they 
obſtru&; or defeat, the end propoſed. In fact 
they are not ſuſpended. Our benefit therefore 
was not intended. At leaſt, the harm ariſing 
from the preſent conſtitution of things, in ſome 
inſtances, is as much a proof of *maltvoltence, 
as the good produced in ler i . of be. 
nevolence; bur r ouht nou md m RAR 

2 be 4 2401 10 Gans 8 > Iran e Of ON 
Bronx an anſwer: 8 to „ tlie allegati- 
on Lmuſt aſk, Whether the ſuſpenſion requir⸗- 
ed, of the laws of nature, be an apparent, or an 
inviſible ſuſpenſion. Surely not an apparent ſuſ- 
penſion, the preſent, method purſued by Frovi- 
dence being evidentiy möre advantageous. to | 
* 2 os der ny unifor- 

mity 


2 Divine Beneualeuce ler ted, Rc. 
mity there could be no room for human Fill, 
and no matiye to human action. Not the for- 
mer: becauſe {kill of every kind is foundedivn 
-conſtant experience. Not the latte: becauſe 
no man would ever be induced to act, if he 
were equally ſure, without acting, of ſucceſs in 
every undertaking; and he could not but be 
ſure, if he ſaw, that the courſe of nature was 
. continually eee to ene 
Bet 8 2 
: AE *2 ela A 
i b. as this is 2 a fabje& of ſome importance, 
it may be. proper to conſider it. a little more 
\particularty. 1. ſay, then, that the Happineſs 
f man depends on che exerciſe of his facul- 
ties: that is, on the right application of his ac - 
tive powers, under the direction of his under- 
{tanding- But the underſtanding can give no 
direction for our conduct, unleſß we can judge 
of the effects and conſequences of actions pro- 
ö poſed; to, our deliberation: and we only judge 
Sf. theſe (We hays no other pale method of 
judging) from the effects of lite actions in times 
— If then ſimilat effe&s-:do nat conſtanti⸗- 
flow from ſimilar cauſes, we ſhall have 1 rule 
of conduct at all. Experience of the paſt is 
our only guide for the future. We have no 
other way of knowing that food wilt nouriſh, 
Hr that arſenic Will poiſon us. We have no 
41 — diſcerning, any connettion be- 
tween the feed we put into the ground, and 
| the haxveſt we expect to reap. ' It is thus we 
learn, that labaur muſt prepare the ſuib z. that 


| fun 
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in and rain will cherifli the rifing plant, and 
bring it at length to maturity and perfection. 
1 like effects, 
ve could form no judgment. at all of future 
on therefore dur nnn 
never T conduct. PIX 2. EW 
-£ [i bug cor ene 
— perhaps ee eee the wy 
vantages propoſed might: be obtained without 
perfect uniformity. The objectors, it ſeems, 
only demand, that the courſe of nature ſhould 
be ſuſpended occaſionally, when men would loſe, 
or ſuffer, from its continuance; and in all other 
eaſes ſniould remain inivarighle.- Now here, it 
may be thought, would be à general expe- 
— ſufficient probability to direct 
dur conduct. Vet, while we enjoyed all the 
. benefit of the preſent conſtitution of n 
chould ſuffer 2 1 wan ys | 
HN ane, MERIT G0 3985 RIM 
ar — — be eaſy. for men to 
agree'on'theparticular-caſes*in which the laws 
of nature ought to be ſuſpended ;- or for Provi- 
dence to accommodate them all at once ſuilta- 
bly to their various wants and wiſlies.— But, 
not to inſiſt on this, 1 anſwer, that, en the ſup- 
poſition here made, we ſhould learn from expe - 
ritnce{ that the good ſucceſs of all our defigns 


was infallible. - For either they would fucceed 
in the or diary courſe of things, or the courſe 
oftlings-would be altered, to prevent our dif- 
appointment. Wie thould- therefore ſoon find, 
1 and prudence were perfectly inſigniſi- 
| ; _ 
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nn 
ſigna and contrivance would become in the end 
impoſſeblec; In like manner, we ſhould learn 
from experience, that the objects of our aver- 
ſion were conſtantly removed, and our deſires 
con/tantly gratified, either with, or without, the 
conqurxence of our own endeavours; in the one 
caſes by the ordinary courſe of things in the 
other; by a ſeaſonable deviation from it. We 
ſhould therefore ſoon diſcover, that human action 
and induſtry were altogether inſigniſicunt; and 
conſequently f ſhould n no motive for acting 
at all. -4 ooh SHS THFT Dee 
Ev a ſecret ſuſpenſion of natural laws 
would be attended with the ſame inconveni- 
ence, if men once found themſelves ſecurs (no 
matter by what means) from want, diſappoint- 
ment, and pain of every kind. For they would 
juſt as much, and as confidently, depend on 
this unſeen interpoſition, as in the former caſe 
on a viſible and extraordinary Providence; and, 
ing either of theſe | caſes; they would want the 
chief enjayments of human life; all chat ariſe 
from the exertion of their belt faculties in pro- 
weiin bnd Wed their m happineſs. (24 
12110 10 in es fff 74 4 ooo. 
2 ſtill be nd kee God migbt beta» 
feanally\deviate in an unſeen manner from the 
general laws of his adminiſtration? that he 
might. do this, to a conſiderable degree; yet 
mon as to eee men in truſting to theſs 
4 n e ne ends 
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exttadrdinary interpoſitions and that ther fore 
human ſkill- and induſtry might ſtill continue, 
and only be employed with greater ſucceſi d 
us tuo 10 org 0:97 3863; ee orcs; tiogt 
- anſwer i tavormai. e ee al 
dt wood Nu. 4901349. 239548 18 N del o 
st- Tur, in eee men oweditheir | 
ſucceſs:tafnchk ſecret cauſes; their ſkill: and their 
iaduſtry would become % important. There. 
fore they would be 4% encouraged to ſtudy and 
purſue the improvement of their happineſs2- 
and, in ſome degree, therefore the ſame incon- 


11. 


veniences would ſtill remain. But, le If 


-2dly; So far as theſe echt Weeds n 
truly proper for us, I ſee no reaſon to deny; 
that God actually intorpoſen. For, fince, by the 
very ſuppoſition, the deviations, to be made 
from the ordinary coutſe of nature, ate always 
tec remain undiſcovered; it can never be con- 
cluded, that God does nat deviate, only becauſe 
no diſcevery is made. It is in this ſenſe, that 
reaſong allows; us to hope, and revelation autho- 
riſes cus to expect, a particular providencr. It 
N ſenſe, that we may reaſonably promiſe 
urſelves ſuęceſs in our petitiont to Heaven 
without looking for miracles : and without that 
arbitrary aſſumption, Which has been advanced 
by ſome very elegant writers“, viz. that the ori- 
ginal;Jaws: of the univerſe were artificially ac: 
commodated to all the une occaſions a 
loch o ynt(ry ty, GA. 236 0209 XI wants 
„47145 2 = Woolaſton, Sect; 5. 
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"OR every Keef fate A . ö 
ſenſe alſo, that we are promiſed the aſſiſtance uf 
God's Ho! Spirit: the effects of which may ap- 
pear ina life of piety and virtue; but the ope- 
rations are ſecret, not to be diſtingviſhtd'f om 
the workings of our un minds. nnn 
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To return from this green, 1 woppole ! it has 
ſofficiently appeared, that the uniformiity, with 
which God governs the world, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in a diſpenſation of things, Adapted oY 
ee of an nen any ATIVE: en 
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M. Of 1 the poſt ton 1775 by human AW 10 the 
* " ends of divine ? government. AldgiÞor: 
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15 has Ig been alleged, that the natural 
enz however well and wiſely framed, is Ha- 
ble to be perverted by the folly and wickedneſs 
of man; ſo that the caves,” which might* have 
Neddesd good, are made in fact the means and 
inſtruments of evit *. Now Uthe memion of 
God, we are told, is not to be collected from 
the pgfftble ener of Witural cauſes, but from 
'the effects they are likely to produce wider hu- 
man direction: and ſiuce men have both à poro- 
en ef doing harm, and innumerable temptations 
to do it, thoſe * muſt frequentſy be eil. 
e enen | FO 2 YM 
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Hex again, as in .the laſt inan the * 
is, not to be. conteſted. Unfortunately for. the 
race of mankind, it is confirmed to us. by. daily 
and hourly experience.——But many things 
remain to be well conſidered, hefore the con- 
cluſion drawn from A can e be juſti- 
tat 1 r 68 00 
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4 ut. Lan it be Ry REAL that the nated 0 
tem may be improued, as well as perverted, by 
the conduct of mankind, If its good effecte 
are liable to be obſtrutted by the weakneſs, and 
wickedneſs of human agents, they are capable: 
alſo of being continued and increaſed: by hu- 
man ſkill and virtue: and this advantage ſhauld 
undoubtedly. be put in the balance againſt ſuch 
occaſional perverſions. Probably it may: be 
found ſufficient to outweigh the miſchief com- 
plained of. For men are more likely ta uſe their 
endogvours for improving and bettering thrit 
condition, than to draw evils from 
2 ſyſtem naturally "beneficial. The- maſt that 
can be alleged is, that the preſent ſyſtem has.a 
| mixed tendency; and, if the dr preponderate 
(the contrary of which does not r); ſueh a2 
tendency is ſurely no proof malevolencey 
"ar * is oe an For, 5 
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_ —dly. Born bur prvir-ofidoing ill; aud Our 
fhprations to do it, are the reſult of à wiſe and 
eee of us 1 n Dt * ol 
BY ud 94 M18 25 Why 11 35 © 1903 CATE * 
KL. Tur power is Aer Ardity inns 
ral laws of evident good tendency*; namely, 
that each man's happineſs is made to depend 
on His actions; and that, in very many in- 
ſtances;/ the happineſs of one man is made to 
depend on the actions of another. Theſe laws: 
have been already vindicated; and appear to 

be inſeparably connected with che buſineſs and 
the pleaſures of human life. A world, in 
which nothing depended on ourſelves, however it 

might have ſuited ſome imaginary race of be- 
ings, would never have ſuited mankind ; or, ra- 
ther, would have transformed them into other 
creatures; from intelligent and active beings to 
beings immerſed in ſenſe,” and EY all 
* Fan N 5 of 9, | 
2. Non hai the dale fn of he objeRion 
been altogether neglected. We all know, by 
fatal experience, that we have not only the 
23 of doing ill, but are alſo fempted to do 
Vet we have and that no inference can 
be drawn from this confeſſion to the prejudice 
of divine benevolence; for that the 2 
principles of the human mind, notwithſtanding 
accidental variations, are what they 1 
be! In fingle perſons, it muſt be owned, the 


rs col the paſſions" is very frequently de- 
ſtroyed ; 


Divine» Benevalence-afferted, c. 89 
ſtroyed ſeldom indeed preſerved with exact- 

neſs and truth. But then the defects, to be 
found in one man, are ſupplied by the exceſſes 
in another. So that, if you conſider the bol 
ſpecies, you will neither find too much, nor 
too little, of any principle in the human mind. 
Indolence and ambition, avarice and ſenſuality, : 
reſentment and compaſſion, if not in the fame. 
perſons, yet in different perſons, counteract 
and balance each other. Nor is there a ſingle 
&ntiment. implanted in our nature, which can 
either be increaſed, or leſſened, in the 20e 
race of, mankind, without loſs or harm to the 
human ſpecies; unleſs indeed you aſſume a li- 
berty of altering. many things at a time; ot. 
forming a. new and fantaſtic ſyſtems, perhaps 
made up of inconſiſtent parts, and beyond the 
bounds of poſlibility itſelf. So true is that ce- 
lebrated paſſage of Cicero, de Nat, Deorum, 
lib. 2. c. 34. Siquis corrigere aliguad wolety aut 
deterius 1 aut * he n non Kt de - 


1. 


* * 
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N pow > vil e receive 1 
force, if there be any ground for what was in - 
timated in the formet part of this treatiſe, that 
the views of Providence extend beyond the li- 
mits of this preſent life, Many things here 
carry the appearance at leaſt of a ſtate of trial 
and diſcipline; a ſtate not to be conceived; with: 
out: opportunities of doing ill, and temptations 
to do 1 only the preſent life tuſh gon · 


28 gyorrt 9 nected 


95 en eee lenc: ice afſetted,. ic. 
nected with a better, ankd every objetion to di- 
vine benevolence ceaſes of courſe. Is it not 
then more reaſonable to admit and maintain 
this connection, than to oppoſe our viſionary 
. difficulties (founded, for the moſt part, on the 
narrowneſs of our views, and the obſcurity of 
our coneeptions) to thoſe innumerable marks of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, which ſhine forth 3 
the wholo creation ? | 


Bur whether we believe, or dilbelleve, a 16 

+ Jo. come. (a ſubject on which revelation only is 
capable of giving us full ſatisfaction), one thing 
is certain, viz. that the preſent life furniſhes no 
reaſonable pretence, nor any colourable excuſe, 
for diſputing the goodneſs of our Maker. The 
words of Cirero, on this ſubject, are ſurely more 
reaſonable than his practice. Mala—et impia 
conſuctudo eſt contre Debs diſputandi, five ex 
animo . * e n 
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T A — . ther this 6 1 
conſtitution of things affords many ſtrong F 
ſumptions of a+ benevolent intention in the 
Author of Nature; and that nothing is to be 
found, which will juſtify a contrary conclu- 
fion, even in the moſt doubtful and difficult 
parts of divine adminiſtration. It muſt be 
owned, however, that the evidence produced 
| would be either ſubverted or ſhaken, if full 
proof could be brought, that, in the ut of 
things, theſe ſeemingly kind intentions have 
deen all fruſtrated; and that a large overba- | | 
lance of evil has actually taken Rhee.” In " 
human works, it is true, the de/egn cannot al- 4 
ways be inferred from the ect. For men 
may be deceived and diſappointed. But in 
| T „ * awvine 
25 | 
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WU works ſuch miſtakes are inipoſible'*. 
Particular evils may ariſe in a ſyſtem whoſe 
genetal tendency is good; as we have ſern in 
Various inſtances. © But a prepollenty of evil 
can be 720 accident. If the whole er appear 
to be little more than à ſcene of wretchediiefs 
and miſery, we ſhall naturally ſuſpect, that 
nothing better was intended. On this fuppo- 
ſition, we might be led to doubt, with great 
appearance of reaſon, whether it were conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God, not to foreſee the 
evil; or with his goodneſs, not to prevent it. 
"What Cotta ſays of reaſon [Cic. de Nat. Deo- 
rum, lib. 3. c. 27. J might then be applied to 


. 16e. 7 and all the flattering hopes that ſur- 
round it: Satius fuerit omnino noi dane. 


quam tanta cum = Fee datam. N ene 
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Bur the fad here foppoſel rg never het 
been proved. We believe and truſt, that it 
neyer will, Inftead of Ong. to this 19 851 
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ITY Pil igitor locus fuit erroti i Deen; * pattimo- 


Deus falli qui patuit ?—Cotta in Cic.. de Nat. Dorum, 
lib. 3. c. 31. "0 
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ws jo Bo (de tep. Keie! juſtly repreſents Chunky pus as 
4 ingonſiſtent with. himſelf, when be affirms, that the dds 


6; in rien Wont, vet that men, 46 9. vues reer ba 


zig ſpe bene tradeodi relinquimus ; z dus poſfumus falli. 
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and; uncomfortable.concluſign,*, we may more 
reaſonably; infer from the apparerit, intentions 
of nature, that, the ſucceſs. has been a ah 
15 that good, prepollent good, is the f. clult. of 


all, Were it poſſible for us to ſypport this; in- 


ference by. clear and full - Experience, we meght 
form a decifeve argument. for the divine. bet 
volence.— The happineſs, we would fay, which 
has in fact been produced by the preſent ſyltem, 
is. much greater than the miſery. This. hap- 
pineſs has ariſen from the nature of the f. yſteni 
itfelf not from foreign, or accidental, cage 
It was therefore intended by the Author of the 
Item. or the ſyſtem: was formed with a defign 
of. producing happineſs, It appears then that 
the. happineſs of created beings is an gbſett 
pleaſing in the eyes of their .Cteator Sh. itt 
other words, that hei is a benevolent Being. 


All that needs to be inforced, in A u⸗ 
ment, is the fact ſuppoſed as its Fain + 1 
v2. that Happineſs is eially prepollent in 
this ſyſtem. bis, as has been already ob= 

* EA ſerved 


Eh . . yi An bet "4; ede > I Tos . PIERO 
OL, x Harb ven, 1 Ula 1 % . 1 ve vn ; 
Flur "Nod poſſe ſuav. vivi fee. * * 45h 1 ry 
And again, ig fen ack d M= "od tak N dvæv- 
_— la aro Fpais is 2touruti—with much more td the ame 
poſe. "The whole of It is petbaþs one of this fineſt paſs 
= in Platarch's b an eee ee 
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ſerred, is a ſubject of difficult. inveſtigation, 
We can only judge of thoſe parts which ate 


known to us, and ee of en which 
are en, | a i 531625, 


- * . -* 
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8 ont 
. N let 3 man EE himſelf. 
Ds he not think life a benefit? Would he 
not think the loſs of it a misfortune? Are 
not his pleaſures more frequent, though leſs 
attended to, than his pains? Are not the deep 


impreſſions, made by theſe, to be imputed 
more to the rarity, than the degree of them? 


Does he not paſs a conſiderable part of every 


day in a manner which gives him /ome plea- 
fure 2 Are not 75% days comparatively Jew, 
in which he has found any conſiderable de- 
Bree of bodily pain? Is not his uncaſineſs of 
mind leſs e and permanent, than his 


- chaarfulnels and ſatisfaction! of 


A V? 8 * 


0 theſes queſtions; no WER Alen an- 
Kebrt Will be given by different men. But 
he ho anſwers them all in the affirmative, his 
at leaſt one good argument, and in which he 
cannot well be deceived, for I. the 
in of 2 good. 


4 T1 


aN 88 2 } 1480 
2. Lxr ah man W ben as. Rp As be can, 
conceching the happineſs of his yriende and 
e and of all thoſe who come under 
immediate notice. — Poſſibly he will find 


many of them Aiden with ane meaus 


1987 A Mts | FI 07 ty 149 £344 > Zum 
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of pleaſure; fe of them ſubject to great miſ. 
fortunes many more healthy than ſick q m⁰dᷓe 
more, competently provided with the cenveni- 
ences of life, than ſtruggling with want and 
difficulties; many more, poſſeſſed of friends 
and relations, whom they love and who love 
them, than oppreſſed and perſecuted by ana- 
mies; many more, happy in the hope of fu- 
ture good, than alarmed by the fear of im- 
pending evil. He who finds this to be a true 
repreſentation, will he ſtill more ſtrongly i 8 


alined to admit the N ag af good in aur 
W ac T6" Ca. nt 


3 : 1 * 


r deu not 10 thought an | obje&ian to this : 
conduken, that many more are-poor, than rich. 
For we only give the name of rich to thoſe 

who are peeuliarly ſo: as of * beautiful, wile, * 
ſtrong, tall, to thoſe Who are above the com- 
mon rate. It will be enough to ſatisfy an im- 
partial inquirer, if he finds many more in plenty, 
than in want 1. e. able to provide what their 
ſtation in life requires, and not . ren 
| he ghee, 25 a 9 ſatan. + 


80 Balbus in Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib, 2. c. 28. Motus 
enim quiſque for noſus eſt? Athenis cum «wy & Verba 
ba i vix fioguli derem. i; 215803 


4 uy + Seneca. ; goes farther. (Conf. ad Helv. c, 12) 11% 
[ 5M major lit pars pauperum, quos nihilo notabls triſtiores, 
SS eg divitibus: imo nefcio an eo Iztiores int, quo 


/animus eorum in pauciora diſtringitur. 


36 Dein, Bvboais fiat N 


UI Ler each man exattüne the e 
tic accounts of dinant times and places Poſfi- 
bly he will fee cauſe to conjecture, that che 
2 55 unknown to him have not, in general, 
Teſs happy than thoſe he knows. If, in 
other ages and nations, the circumſtances of 
mankind appear not ſo favourable as in ours; 
it is probable, however, that the wants and the 
tempers of men are every where accommodated 
to their circumſtances, at leaſt in a' conſider- 
able degree; and that others may even be happy 
in thoſe ſituations, in which we Ahould _ 
ourſelves exquiſitely miſerable *. 551 


Tuvus the inhabitants of ſome parts of Afri- 

ca might appear to ws to be in the loweſt and 
moſt wretched ſtate ; as wanting almoſt every 
advantage of ſocial life. No arts, learning, 
laws © and of courſe, a very precarious 'enjoy- 
ment of their lives and poſſeſſions. Vet it has 
been f uot mech hey Fu 1 when e 
| | 8 27 8 ovine, 
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.+ Nullum invenies exiljum,. i in quo. non. aliquis * 
cauſe 1 moretur. Nes; ad Helvid. C. 6. , a 


And again DDs 0 ria 

- +Nihil miſerum eſt, quod in naturam confuetudo perduxit. 
Paullatim enim voluptati ſunt, quæ neceſſitate ceperunt. 
Nulla illis domicilia (he ſpeaks « of the Germans) nullæ ſedes 
ſunt; F niſi quas laſſitudo i in diem poſuit; ; vilis, & hie quzren- 
dus many, victus ; horrenda i iniquitas cli ; intecta 1 ont 
hoc quod tibi calamitas yidetur, tot gentium vita ET, Sed. 
de Prov. c. + a 


® 


n e a] 5 -uhe tabs. 4; their 

on country, and expreſſed the utmoſt; Im. 
patience to return toit. Which could not 
poſſibly have been the caſe, if they had. not, 
on the . been r with, their former 
ſituation.” ; 8 28714 A 228 1210 


27% Ni 25 iy 77 vi | 2140 Scr. 
Ix this appears. is: ry A 700 view v of. the ſtate 
of mankind, it muſt be owned, that the pre · | 
ſent ſyſtem of things. produces. prepollent good. 
If it be controverted, the objections will pro- 
bably fall eee one : Or er of the following 
heads *, es 255 lyg 

1. Txar, even in peaceful and ſettled, times, 
the pains- of. life excegd the leaf 
kane e as f 51671 bodo Wh 
| 2. Tu AT the ae 7 war are fatal to 
the repoſe and happineſs of the world; and 
chat theſe calamities are ſo frequent, as to in- 
volve a very conſiderable part of the human 
ſpecies. Or 5 


3. Tür many innocent perſons are ren- 
dered unhappy by tyranny and en 


To which ma be added, 5 
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be obſections are inken' from a aſia al 
mation, of Wollafon's, in the 9¹¹ ka. of his e 
Nature delineated. 
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wood? 
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4. Tur the evils of human life venſtitute 
tlie chief objects of hiſary; and that this:clear- 
ly -ſhews the preſent e be a A mi- 
. . ade af 6 
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ir. is 9 chat, even in Phong Fe ON 
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1. Tuzy who. are. : moſt. ſucceſsful, — 
many cares and troubles, little ſincere pleaſures: 


ow 2. Ns LBERS 'of.; men. are deer als. ] 
_ ceſsful, 


1 — 
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17 Tuev who are ſucceſsful in life have many 
cares and. troubles, which are very ſenſibly 
* * and they have little ſincere pieaſure to 
balance theſe feelings. Childhood; we are told, 
ſuffers much uneaſineſs from the reſtraint and 
diſcipline, to which it is ſubject; and receives 
no pleaſures in return, but ſuch as are trifling 
and vain.—Manbecd i is expoſed to inconveni- 
encies in the tranſaction of »hufaneſr, from he 
negligence, perverſeneſs, or knavery, of thoſe 
with whom we deal; to domeſtig diſquiets, from 
5 the faults of our wives, or children, or ſer- 
vants 3 and to frequent vexation, from the 
- unkjndneſs, or miſhchayiour, even of our com- 

mon 


-, "> * % - 
wi 


mu- me em ue * 


F and neighbours; Its en- 
n the other hand, are deceitful ; 
Ava uneafineſs ; difficult alſo 10 bent. 
tained, as uſually requiring the concurrence of 
a variety of circumſtances; and laſtly, of ſniort 

duration, ſoon loſt and forgotten, as if they 
had never been.— 0d age is ſubject to ſtill 


greater difficulties, and has leſs ability to ſtrug- 


le with them. The loſs of our friends and 
relations, the pains and ſickneſs we muſt uſu- 
ally expect in that period of =; are en, 


: _— trying circumſtances. 


you lives. 


2 5 ie truly, that the ſiferings of childhood 


To all this may * added a de renal, 
which is thought a full confirmation of the do- 


ſeription here given; viz. that the moſt fortu- 


nate of men would not _ E ee of * 


* 


x 
* 


Sta to this is objeion; 1 it may _ mid 


are trifling, the pleaſures "great. — We only 
eſteem them inſignificant, becauſe they are not 
ſuited to the taſte of mature age. It is enough, 


— 


that they ſuit the capacity and inclinatioß of 
thoſe who enjoy them: and they are far from 


J _ balanced, nay they are recommend. 


ed and improved, by intervals of reſtraint. 
br this period- of our lives, as in every other, 


dur time is divided between amuſement" and 


puſineſs: the conſtant returns of which makes 


both more agreeable. In ſhort, the happineſs. 


of 


res Divine Benevolunte aſſerted, &c: 
of: children is apparent, to whatever. cauſe;we 


may impute it, from-their-perpetual cheariulne@s 
and fulneſs * 1 


39 is 10 > * 22 ** 9 488 
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81 507 A404 
_'Trin:eommion: uf W hold no pro- 
portion with its ſatisfactions. It may ſafely 
be affirmed, that, in all ordinary caſes, the plea- 
fore ariſing from our uomęſtic affections far ex- 
ceeds the anxiety which attends them: and, 
in many inſtances too, the anxiety itſelf is mix- 
ed with: pleaſure. Miſbehaviour in the per- 
ſons, with whom we have an intercourſe of ibx- 
Aneſi, oecaſions indeed inconvenienee and dif- 
appointment. But theſe things give little diſ- 
turbance to a man who is acciſtomed to expect 
them; and often occaſion pleaſure, by giving 
voduiifors our ſkill and prudence, in guarding 
Againſt them. For, without oppoſition; there 
could be no victory. As for quarrels'with our 
zequaintance and neighbours ;' they cannot be 
4 very conſiderable miſchief. For no man, I 
ſuppoſe, to avoid this evil, would wiſh to paſs 
his days in ſolitude. On the other hand, the 
enjoynents of this ſtate àre various: ſome of 
them permanent; others tranſient indeed, but 
anticipated by hope, or delightful even on re- 
ffection If the objects of our wiſhes are found 
not anſwerable to our expectations, tliis de- 
ſtroys not our happineſs. © For net wiſhes are 
formed; and new pleaſures received from ſeve- 
ry ſtep we take towards their gratification. If 


the knjoyments themſelves are not what they 
ſeem; 


Divine Bencvolence Ane t, vor 


ſeem ; yet the very hope of obtaining rldniie's 
conſtant ſouree of ret v7 Sq 
it oon i L 
Fo the comforts and * of eld age, 
ſee Cirero de Senectute, nn. . is in- 
e omg FA r goa 
Tur fallicy of: Fort 0 ne is vary 
obvious. Whatever pleaſures we may have 
enjoyed in our paſt lives, we expect uo pleaſure 
from the repetition. Novelty and variety ei- 
ther are, or ſeem to be, ſential to our happi- 
neſs: and hence it comes to paſs, that the fre- 
quent returns of the ſame enjoyments appear, 
in imagination, flat and inſipid. But no con- 
cluſion can be drawn from this appearance; 
vhich in truth is nothing more than an illuſion 
of the fancy. Add to this, that the ills of life 
are perhaps better remembered than the goods. 
The former affect us more forcibly, becauſe 
they are leſs frequent: the latter; being fami- 
lar and common, make no deep impreſſion 
on the mind. On both accounts we deceivt 
N in 150 Eo. © Mp we fora our 
paſt lives, ; 82S 10 eas 4 * 
fo 19 0 17 1 7d hateqiorife 


1; PHYS: a — we F only ſeen tlie 


condition, of mankind in its faireſt light: V2 
have only attended to that part of our ſpecies 
who are. /ucce/5 1 in oe n Aut, D,, 
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g NunskRs of men are altogether amſuc 
enfiful.1 They never obtain a comfortable ſet- 
tlement, or they are afterwards deprived of it. 
They are unhappy in the miſbehaviour of their 
families and friends, or in the loſs of them. 
Their wiſeſt ſchemes are defeated by untoward 
aceidents: and they languiſh under misfor- 
tunes, of mind, or body, or fortune, which 
no care or caution was capable of preventing. 
Theſo caſes, indeed, are ſo frequent, and ſo 
ſtriking, that they are become the daily ſub- 
je& of converſation: every hour almoſt pre- 
ſents us with ſome new ſcene of want or miſe- 
ry z eee a HR are ane be- 
e eee E Zn Ma 5211 20 
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er this may be e das ho BI is 
e en, It IN n 
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In times . peace ante of duch koi are we 
ſpeaking) the far greater part of mankind both 
obtain and preſerve a competent ſhare of the 
ect and conveniences of life. Many of 
thoſe who do not, ſuffer leſs than is imagined ; 
and many acquire by habit an ability to bear 
their misfertunes. Others meet with unexpect- 
ed relief and comfort: others W err 
n their . ne, 16.9807" on 0% 
uv e: 2 T9865 ; ; 
Tun 8 of families ag 3 
wo a ſrvere aſſſiction to fome pee is not 
N ſo 
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ſo to alla with many it is not of force enough 
to deſtroy their cheaffulneſs and Happiness. 
Small faults in thoſe we love deprive; us hot of 
the pleaſure we receive from them: great faults 
deſtroy the affection we bear to them, and leave 
us unconcerned ſpectators of what they do or 
ſuffer. The affliction we feel on the t of our 
near relations, is a proof of the great pleaſure 
we onee received from them: and the _—_ 1 
was ge * hn grief ſoon paſſes away- 

4. 0 ro N vos 12. 558 
; Naw is tit to be ian that we ſee and 
hear ſo much of the evils of life; Among the 
vaſt numbers of the human ſpecies, there may 
be frequent accidents and calamities; yet many 
more, who eſcape, than who ſuffer them. It 
they were more common, they would:beileſs - 
remarked. They are frequently made ſubjects 
of converſation; becauſe men are curious to 
hear of fingular events, and take a pleaſure in in 

anti their N d 76" deen wil 
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em may de faid 7 pexrefuly dh 
woe, we are told, and the con/equences of war, 
are fatal to multitudes. Many are deprived of 
all the comforts of life: many more of life it- 
ſelf ; not thoſe only wh fall in the field, but 
thoſe who are expoſed, by military plunder, to 
22 and hunget, and periſh for warit of 

the W means of — Nor art 
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theſe calamities rare in the world, and:extraors 
dinary. Unhappily, they are fo ene 
involve en een the ban ſpecies. 110 
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e ee 1 of than accuinulated 
charge, ſeveral conſiderations may be offered. 
Iſt. Tre lives loft i in war are 1 55 * 
purpoſe. For it ought. not to be conſidered as 
2 diminution of a man's happineſs, that his life 
is ended by a muſquet, rather than a Nb | 
2dly. Taz dangers attending a ſtate of 2 
become, from habit, ſo familiar, that the Kere 
apts: to them feel little uneaſineſs. 


5 11>. P 
4 4 . 


zZadly. Tus poverty, and LEE which 
follow, may indeed in ſome men produce great 
affliction; but not in the generality... Theſe 
evils are only felt by men who know what it is 
to be rich and free. The reſt ſuffer no great 
change. They always have been, ang they 
continue to be, ſubject to labour; and receiye, 
in return for it, a competent ſhare, ſometimes 
a plentiful hare, of the conveniences of life. — 

Slavery was, in ancient times, the lot of every 
priſoner of war : and muſt have extended there- 
fore to great numbers of men. But the condi- 
tion of ſlaves is uſually much leſs miſerahle, 
that we are apt to imagine. They may ſuffer, 
'no doubt, and too often do ſuffer, from the 


e ee. But it is his intere "0 to 
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uſe them well? and niaſt men, we may ſuppoſe, 
underſtand their intereſt, and purſue it. Even 
in this land of liberty, men have ſometimes 
been found, who wiſhed us to follow the exam- 
ple of the ancients; and maintained that the 
inſtitution of domeſtic m_ was beneficial: to 
Jag a - 


* " m 
* 1 


e 7 mod not Rt quite Corgi, 
as while the condition of ſome men: 1i8;:rens 
dered worſe by war, that of others is. rendered 
| Ahern. 
Wiegen the, ha 8 mad ws 
P by theſe public calamities, bears no proportion 
to the bulk of mankind. In nations totally re- 
duced by conqueſt, it has ſometimes happened, 
that a very conſiderable part of the inhabitants 
have been reduced to ſervitude. But theſe in- 
ſtances are rare. Very few occur in our Own 
times; and we may reaſonably hope, that the 
practice of antiquity, notwithſtanding it has met 
with ſome able advocates, will never again te- 
vive en civilized nations. e rute Gif 
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n a nd 18 innumerable inſtances; that ſlaves; among 


Ade Romans, lived in a very different manner from 
anddern ſla ves Judge from: the: following paſſage of Seneca, 
de Prov., c. 1. Cum videris bonos viros, ac 4 que 
Dis, aborare, ſudare, . -arduum aſcendete, 

Me et abe fuere, cogita ee 


. n n licentid. 


«nods 


os, autem 


| Fe 7 is Bid, hab p innocent benen 
rendered unhappy by, truths and W- 
But, 1 
it Tax feds of mms are uſually e con» 
fined to a few pe rſons; ſeldom extend, unleſs 
indirectly, to the body of a people. Even un- 
der the government of ſuch wretches as Nero 
and Domitian, many thouſands of men, thro' 
all parts of the empire, lived in plenty, and 
quict, and ſecurity “. Nay, the diſtant pro- 
vinces were perhaps more ſecure, than when ex- 
poſed to the plunder of republican governors. 
With regard to the few, who become objects 
of envy, or jealouſy, or reſentment, they muſt, 
of courſe, fall victims to abſolute power. But 
that power is more frequently exerted in ſhort- 
ening men's lives, than in making them Ne 
ble while they live. | | . 


: - 2dly. Perſecution is indeed confined: to no 
rank of men. No age or fex eſcapes its fury. 
But then it is uſually of ſhort continuance : for 
either the objects of it are deſtroyed, or, by 
collecting themſelves into numbers, and mak- 
ing a vigofous reſiſtance, they are able to ſhake 
9 the ** wbich n them. The per- 
. ſecution 


e kun ene. a deſcription of the 4 1 0 
pineſs men enjoyed, I know not under what prince, but cer» 
tainly under a deſpotic government.— At "F rad . . - 
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ſeculion indeed of the; primitive Chriſtians, 
even when freed from the rubbiſh of uncertain 
traditions, and diveſted of every circumſtance, 
which folly or fraud has annexed to it, will 
{till furniſh ſomething like an exception to*this 
remark. Yet the numbers, we know, of thoſe 
who ſuffered, have been greatly magnified; the 
intervals of quiet, which the church enjoyed, 
were very frequent, and ſometimes long; and 
very ſeldom did the miſchief prevail at once 
_— all the parts of the Roman empire. 
The ſufferers, no doubt, were many of them 
put to death in a way more painful than the 
common lot of humanity.” But in thefe pains 
they were wonderfully ſupported : perhaps by # 
divine ſpirit; certainly” by the proſpect of 4 
happy immortality: which was believed by 
them with a degree of aſſurance and confidence, 
that, in a manner, counteraded their Murat 
feelings, and enabled them to reſoice under: the 
ſevereſt tortures. _ 


"Tas ſingularity of this "caſe has led me'out _ 7 
of the way. But 1 ſhall now return; and fn! 
briefly onder the wg 25 of 28 —_— 
egy . a ah 
W . e e e 23 
_— ee OX. (#7: Bat BL $4 
| Tas: objeftor N om this would is a 
place of miſery, becauſe the chief objects of 
on iftory, in ay Se have been the calamities of 
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403 Dine Bene valence aſſerted, &e. 
man ee eee in chis 


obye: ion. For, om sd 41 „ ire Hat 
anion 4s oy aye 44 WOT . CID LEST 
= Hugroay deſcribes. the. changer only in 


public affairs; not the continuance of. peaceful 
goernment, and. the happy influence of. . it. 
Theſe, from their very nature, can have little 
room in an hiſtorical narration ; tho' they may 
do well enough for à panegyrical declaimer. 
For it is clearly impoſſible, that a writer lhould 
collect and deſcribe the various , enjayments, of 
| particular , families, living . under. equal, laws; 
They ate not known to him: they ſeldom, if 
ever, become public. Whereas the oppreſſions 
of magiſtrates ; the tumults of fabjects 3 war, far 
r eee eee Kan NE 
vation. d an en 10 2o23n2ls waamoioog rt 
enz 1 0 rann blyou md 
| Ls 7 2 * N * +5 he. known, .they 
Ba not be related. For the hiſtorian is 
chiefly employed about the tranfaction of go- 
ver nars, and no farther conſiders private perſons 
than, as acting under them, or 1 them. 
He deſcribes, therefore, the miſchigii which 8 
men. ſuffer, either from the abuſe of power, or 
the.re//tance made to it; from the ua in 
which they engage, or which they are obliged 
tocgchel ; and from every inſtance, of civil or of 
foreign difſenfion; But the good derived from a 
regular ad miniſtration of juſtice is paſſed over; 
ac the ſupreme 40 eee wot imunedimely 
i ing Mer vo Ho, ndnd, Se bas 
a; WAY 2. 0 Zaͤly. 
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Iadly. His rox IAN are moſt apt to enlarge on 
ſuch events as will be moſt affecting to their 
readers. They know the ſtrength of compaſſi- 
on; aid they know, How "pleaſing it is to the 

uman mind. They therefore defgnediy Expa 
tiate on ſcenes of diſtreſs, becauſe they _ ture 
men wilt Yelight it in the hc paar goal 90 4 


em vfl 7686 - ene 


Aly. Ir the Sble pg have any fats at 
ul, it rather lies on the contrary fide! For, 
iner hiftorians are chiefly employed in deſerib- 
ing the vis of life; it 16dks/ a as 5 they thought 
theſe more remarkable than the goods: and 
this again is a preſumption, that they are leſs 
comnion. - Juſt as, in à hiſtory of the heavens, 
an aſtronomer would not relate, day by day, 
the cuſtomary changes of /ight and darkneſs : 
but would enumerate eclip/es or Oe, or "oF 
W den Pee nee 112 

Bo-. beſide what has beet ſaidy in Ade 

to each of Mollaſton's objections, they are all lia 
ble to one very obvious anſwer, viz. that he has 
only attended to one fide of the queſtion. He 
has dwelt largely on the melancholy parts of 
human life; but, in a great meaſure, overlook- 
ed its enjoyments. A pen like his could; with 
equal eaſe and ſucceſs, have painted the happi- 
ng of our preſent ſtate, and given it the ap- 
ptarance of a paradiſe.---But to form a tru eſti. 
mate, we muſt ſet one thing againſt another; 
| a afterwards pronounce, if we can, on which 
. | U2z 3 
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fide the balance turns. In the mean time we 

may diſcern, on the firit face of things, that 

the Author of Nature is not malevolent &; and 

that therefore e Have nörhing to oppoſe, from 

. _ Fat and experience, againſt the various proofs of 
Feind intention, which were alleged in the firſt 
1 part of this treatiſe, Probably, indeed, an im- 
partial inquirer will go farther than this: and 
will appeal to experience for a full and final 
confirmation of the dottring of Diving Bux x- 


1 «x 


What might be expected from a being of Lal character. 
is pointed opt, p 180, of Hutcheſan on the Paſſion f. des allo, 
in the ſame book, p. 182, 4 compatative view of our Plea- 
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1 HIS is a ſubjeck. on Ri dikereßt; Wri- 
ters, if they are attentive to what paſſes, within 
their own minds, will unavoidably coincide, 
Such is the uniformity of our nature, that 
very nearly the ſame obſervations will occur to 
all thinking men. I ſhall not ſcruple therefore 
to repeat what has been ſaid by others; or even 
to ule their expreſſions, when they ſuit my 
purpoſe. 


Previous Remarks. 


1. Tar image of pleaſure pleaſes : the, image 
of pain . | 
Ap, opinion 3 that the pleaſure 
wil actually be enjoyed, or the pain ſuffered, 
gives a much higher pleaſure or pain, than the 


bare imagination of either. 
Oy 


; bon. 


By 


112 Ar FEM Dx. 
"OF the other hand; an opinion entertained, 
that we ſhall not enjoy the pleaſure; or nor fuk. 


fer the Pain, cauſes the agreeable N to 


wah e painful; and the difagrecable image to 
RNS pleafing.—-In other words thus. The 


| efficacy of any object in producing pleafure will 


give us pain, when we deſpair of obtaining it: 
and the efficacy of any object in cauſing pain, 
will give us plcaſure, when we are : allured of 


| our own ſecurity. 1 aie 12 3 A 
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ze Tat cuſtomary coſts of f pleaſire and: pain 
Kt 2h pleaſe or diſpleaſe, when they become 
objects of imagination; the idea of the eſſect 


being affeciated with the idea of the cauſe: and, 
of coutle, thoſe qualities in the object, he- 
ther animate or inanimate, on which that effect 

depends, become ire or Eg broth in 


. ination. 


nne ' ? 1 1 : F 1 


Fu power we bite of feeling # 5010 1 


: 115 or pain from reflecting on what wilt be, 


or may be, hereafter, we ſhall call Yip 
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een are much altered by compariſon : : 
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iſt, Macnirigs the larger, milf diminiſhes 


. the leſs, * the goods, or 15. compared; 


2dly, 
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 26\jprlgs 34585 the plaaſure or pain, when - 
the Nag niued object 16 dee * os he 8 5 74 
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. Hire Chuan us to feel pain, from Shak b. 
Which naturally A and, ple 
— — Which naturally whey wen 


W e » ee other 

words, 41 ie 728 v1 of 2 es N 8 

FO =. He "jc 5444 zurg 77 
A caust r of _— or 3 com- 


pared with a more powerful one, will. pro- 
aufen effect, or none. . Ox n 2,00- 


et 
[F165 
1291 't p) <4 


mu Trax being Feelings af 5 

ſoon as they are made known or nA, 
$ excite, /amilar perceptions, in us, provided no 
contrary. cauſe intetfere, This is, .called m- 
pathy. But theſe perceptlons, as well as Others, 
are liable to be interrupted, or inverted, by 
the, influence of compariſon 3 and are often. too 
overpowered by the ſuperior . force 6 thoſe 


ſentiments which regard ourſelver. = > 18 Naur 10 


Ir may appear perhaps, on inquiry, that Al 5 

our paſſions are derived, from one or more of 

 thelg, principles: : VIZ. Imagination, Ae . 
t 


affociation, compariſon, ſympathy. The three 
firſt we comprehend under the e name of 


Anticipation. 9761 4 + l 2318 M 312 
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Laer us now — to a ——— 
nation of each paſſion. e eee 


_ "8 ſt. We. have -already - obſerved, that the 
pleaſures or pains we feel from imagination 
are. increaſed by opinion: and we may add 
too, that they increaſe in proportion to the 
degree of aſſurance, with which the event is 
expected. Suppoſe now two contrary. events 
to be either imagined or apprehended, and 
that we know not which of them will take 
place; in this caſe there will evidently be 
a mixture of pleaſure and pain: and either of 
theſe may prevail, in any aſſignable degree, 
in proportion to the 4 of dankt and * 
ſurance. = — 

Wars our — of 0 or rev 
are in this uncertain ſituation, the paſſions ex- 
cited are called deſire and averſion: when cer- 


Ane. are called Joy and ferry A rid; 


As ihe. expectation ak good or in. eber 
appears more or leſs probable, deſire and aver- 
ſion. take the names of hope and fear. 


2dly. Ix each man's imagination, the p 
of enjoying pleaſure, implies the certain en- 
joyment of it. Hence the acquifition ' of this 
power pleaſes; and the proſpect, or image, 
of ſuch acquiſition alſo pleaſes. The power 


therefore 


Ar FENDI x. 8 3 


merefore of enjoying, as well as the aa 
enjoyment, becomes an object of deſire. 


. From this ſource we derive the deſires of 
liberty, dominion, property.” Fame too, ab t 
gives ſome degree of — mat — -ay 
an ne deſire. e IB) 

| 3d: Is by: any means we ſhould come to 
participate the pleaſures and pains of others, 
their enjoyments alſo, and the means of ob- 
taining them, would, in like manner, DOCU” 
rs of defire. anne n þs 


\thiy. Ir by any means we Would come to 
receive pain from the pleaſures of others, and 
pleaſure from their pains; their enjoyments, 
and the means of enjoying them, would” be- 
come N of oi ot enn 

Keul Brives a vinkery of fabordinite der 
ſires, comprehended under theſe heads, the 
general idea of happineſs, whether ſelfiſh or 
ſocial, conſtitutes a ſuperior object of deſire, 
diſtin& from each particular pleaſure, and v. v. 
and there are alſo caſes, in which it may con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct object of averſion.” But the 
paſſions excited by general cauſes are uſually 
more feeble than thoſe * 1 aim at particular 
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Tu paſſions hitherto: deſcribed ariſe from 
reflecting either on the fen/ations! themſelves, 
whether pleaſant or painful ; or on the events 
which may produce, or Ol occaſion to them. 
cy various objeds: alſo, animate: or inani- 
mate, which are capable en cauſing pleaſure 
or pain, will become agreeable or diſagreeable 
on reflection. Hence we derive the paſſions 
of efteem and diſeſteem; benevolence and male. 
volence; the ſenſe of _ and the moral 
0 


% hoo: BY * one difeBeem.. 4:4 O 


Py WI ſteam ug fadpes, for aQtiogs: or qua- 
150 which either produce immediate pleaſure, 
or increaſe the power of pleaſing, or the wi/l to 
pleaſe ; and we uſually take into.our view the 
pleaſure of others as well as our own. Even 
the external circumſtances, in which we are 
placed give riſe to like ſentiments, when 
they are thought capable of producing like 
-wealth,'\ as well as for his wiſdom.— On the 
other hand, the power of giving pain 4 
others, if that pain have become an object of 
deſire, is ee ee a none ſelt⸗ 

eſteem. 3 n 5821 2 
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= 2. WE dife Neem 5 * any obſervable 
- deficiency''in ſuch qualities, or for any actions 
s Ai * us from doing S0 | 
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or harm, or which may probably dae Ara- 
fine af doing SEES: harm. iD. 
we St 0G 5G; SRASG 30 Maisdig dtn 
3. HI like: manner we are! led to eſteem 
others from obſerving in them either agreca 
ble or uſeful qualities, and to diſeſteem them 


ſrom- obſerving - either a want of theſe, or- 


an appearance of oppęſite qualities, via. ya 


as n chem leſs e e or Ry I to 


TE 


Tur 8 and diſeſteem of a Far of 
two kinds. Qualities," which cauſe good on- 
ly, excite love; qualities, which cauſe ill only, 
Excite” hatred. Thoſe which inereaſe the pow- 

er, without determining the application, give riſe 
wh reſpect. the 3 defects and yo 
Wore 3 e Ml ne - 4 185 
33 OW && Wan 10 910 "4 
zI8 1e Biden Bor * Suben thoſe, in whom 
we" diſcern” agreeable. or ' uſeful © qualitite; we 
can be at no loſs to account for the different 
Lindi of love. The love of our acguaintante 
proeteds from frequent pleaſure receiveil che 
love of benefactort (or gratitude) from great 
advantages conferred: and, ſince it is natu- 
ral to be pleaſed with the regards of othets, 


we readily make returns of love to thoſe 
love us. The love of the ſexes is founded on 


Tenfualcpleaſures'; but increaſed: by thoſe we 
receive from beauty, wit, or any other: 
deen The love of. our pe depends 
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on de Ems principles. Nature indecck Teen 8 
to have rendered bur children pleafing® to Uts 
antetedently to any agreeable or uſeful qualitiey, 
they may happen to poſſeſs; which however 
are rand not to eſcape' the eye of a Parent. 
This perhaps proceeds from the regard we have 
to ourſelves ; which, by the power of aſſoci- 
ation, is readily extended to every thing re- 
lated to us. Doubtleſs the ſentiment is very 
much heightened by the pleafures our children 
o give us, and the many more. we e peck 
to receive from . | : l 
ar ee on of gare are ca under- 
ſtood from what has been faid of its oppo- 
ſite. All qualities give birth to this paſſion, 
which are cauſes of pain : and as Nothing is 
more painful than 'contempr, every appearance 
of this Tentiment is ſare to provoke” reſent- 
ment! Whence ſome writers have tepre- 
ſented ſuch appearances as the only ſourcè of 
our malignant patſhons *. But this is a fan- 
ciful* {appoſition, and unſupported by expe- 
riente: — There is befides another ſpecies of 
hatred, ariſing from competition: in which the 
phenomena are in a manner inverted; and 
Hatred ariſes from the ——_— eure of re- 


ſpeck and love. r 
; 3359 


To prevent ani on: this dubjeck, 3s may 
be fit to obſerve, that even — 


9 bh 
4 Ari. Rhet. lib. 2. 
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of pleaſure, as they cannot but, pleaſe, in 
imagination, are often {aid to produce, lave z 
and v. v. But though the ſame word be uſgd, 
the ſentiment is very diſtingoiſhable,. „When 
ve. ſpeak - -of loving; grapes, or hating, phy ic, 
our meaning is not the ſame, as -; when 
we e of loving's our ak or. hajng' 
* 19 b. 

2. Reſpe 7 ariſes, {ah * or circum- 
ances , capable of being applied either to 
good or ill. This ſentiment ſeldom riſes high, 
unleſs we diſcern a remarkable diſparity be- 
tween others and ourſelyes. Hence often, pro- 
ceeds an uneaſy Tage den. which M1 N to 
terminate in hat. 
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© Contempt ariſes from. 8 either ry re. 
15 deficiency in ſuch. qualities, or an 
N of other qualities ee with 


them. * e Sade e 
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Burgas! we "Mani" this part 5 the ſubje@, jt 
ſhould, be obſerved, that the eſteem” a man 
obtains/from others. confirms him in the. good 
opinion he had of himſelf „ and. therefore 
cannot fail of being acceptable to him. His 
ſelf-eſteem too is farther increaſed by fym- 
pathy ;. and, on both accounts, fame (already 
an object of deſire, for the reaſon IP 
is rendered {till more deſirable. 0 n 39 
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1. Bensvotenck is only a ſpecies of /ympa- 
thy.---General benevolence is a principle of lit- 
tie force “, unleſs when the imagination 3 
' ſtrongly impreſſed with the pains of others; in 
which caſe it takes the name of 'compuſſion;e-- 
Benevolence to particular perſons conſtantly at“ 
tends lobe, of whatever kind, and, where there 
is no competition; is ſometimes 2110 produced 


by Mes, * | 5 
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* Gerben inraleness Wa principle atom, 
if ever; to be found in dur nature. 
lence to particular perfons uſually reſults from 
the opinion we entertain of their characters and 
conduct For this opimion, as we have ſeen; 

produces hatred: and hatred” ſeldom” exits; 

vithont ſome degree of ill-will. © Anger mity be 
confidered as a Tpecies of hatred; ; *arifing© (for 
the moſt part) from ſome apparent injury, and 
producing a Rrong, but temporary, nals volencc. 
—Matcvolence, when independent on perſonal 
character, reſults from compariſon.” We *vhwy- 
in others the goods we want, whether of na- 
rute or de? and we N feel 4 ma- 
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* This i ts to be e of its immedidte influence for 
indiredih, as it 'gives occaſion | to moral ſentiments, f K ax 
| have very Conſiderable effect. 5 
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licious pleaſure, in ſurveying thoſe evils, from 
which d echtes arg Nee v0 It 


III. Of the Sanfeiof. Honour. all ; 

41! 40 4c; (10 4 TTY kl PR * & 

Tais, ſentiment- has, been incidentally ex» 
plained. already: I only give it a place here, in 
conformity to the practice of other writers; for 
it is cyidently included in the paſſiobs mention- 
ed. aboye. We have hut to repeat, and unte, 
the conſiderations before. ſuggeſted. - ends Of 71 21 
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Mies receive pleaſure from the belief, or ima- 
 Zinajion, that we poſſeſs the eſteem of others, 
on tg accounts: 1, Becauſe the good opinion 
of others confirms the opinion we have of ours 
ſelres ; and the eſteem of others, by the force 
of. ſympathy, ſtrengthens our; ſelf-eſteem : 2. 
Becauſe the principle of afſciation has connect· 
ed the eſteem of others with the aduantaget to 
be obtained from their friendſhip. The truth 
of this account will be ſeen by obſerying, whoſe 
eſteem. it is that we value | moſt: ,vizs/-theirg 
whoſe of inion has moſt e whole frighd+ _ 
ſhip 1s Aoroſed to be. wall Ws: ee 
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ON the - other hand; we receive e pain from the 
contempt or diſlike of others as depriving us of 


both 


a The Gt eke had 4 Pl name for this tale a. as . its 
oppoſite. Ohive; far lp ies Ab ou " @XAdlglors aalen. ies» 
paxaxix I ndovy fn : A algius mc. Plut. de Curioſ. * 
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both theſe advantages To this head Four 
the paſſion of me which is only a difeſteem 
of qurſelves, joined to a quick ſenſe of honour. 
The fame. ſenſe, of honour, when joined with 
ſelf-eſteem, takes the name of vanity. In the 
one caſe we are anxious to avoid di ifgrace, in 

' the other to obtain n 155 en 


Iv. "Of: the Moral Safe 


Tanna is one kind — Seen dun to „be 
added, which was deſigned for the regulation 
of all the reſt, approbation and diſapprobation. 
The power of receiving theſe ſentiments is call- 
ed by ſome the moral ſenſe: by others, who 
ſeem to have thought the word ſenſe might be 
hable to a wrong interpretation, the moral fa- 
culty.---Call it what you pleafe, there are cer- 
tain feelings in the mind, the objects of which, 
and indeed the peculiar objects, are determina- 
tions of the <vi/l. Voluntary obedienee to any 
uſeful principle of action, or voluntary reſiſt- 
ance to any hurtful principle, produces appro- 
bation.; the contrary, diſapprobation“: per- 
haps from our nnn the good or ill which 
| uſually | 


* It may be objefed perhaps that «// the aides 10 our 
nature may be ſhewn to be uſeful. They are fo when not 
abuſed, 1. e. miſapplied, or exceſſive, They are fo, in their 
proper place, i. e. not interfering with more extenſive, or more 
important principles of action. In either of theſe caſes, a 
good principle changes its name and its nature: and is no 
longer inticled to our regard and compliance. 
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uſually ariſe from ſuch conduct, and Inpathbia- 

ing with thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to enjoy the 
| one, or ſuffer the other. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, how it can have happened, that the rea- 

litiy of theſe ſentiments ſhould ever have been 

diſputed. They are not indeed innate; far 19 

ſentiments are innate, But they are common, a 
1 ſuppoſe, to our whole fpecies, There is not 

a nation upon earth, whoſe language wants 

words to expreſs theſe feelings: probably there 

never was a ſingle man, who was void of all 
eee of right and . 


Taz tentiment above deſerihed is aiſtinguiſh- 
able from all others, not only by our inward 
conſciouſneſs; but by the following marks which 
are inſeparable from it. It does not depend 
on the ſucceſs of men's endeavours ; but ſimply 
on the intention with which they acb. It has 
no peculiar relation to ourſelves ; but rather 
gives. a preference to other men, and principally 
regards the general happineſs. It is conſtantly 
attended with another ſenſe, which may almoſt 
be conſidered as a part of it; the ſenſe of good 

and ill deſert. Whoever rewards the man we 
approve, or puniſhes the man we diſapprove, be- 
comes himſelf on that account an object of ap- 
probation, 


"Oates however that the moral ſentiment,. 

as well as every other, may not only be pro- 

#5, ob mou by its own peculiar cauſe, but alſo by 
| X Es 
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Tunpathy:: and thus, in fact, it ems to = 5 


Ae into every human mind. % 

"Bros v we blue this ſubject, it may be 
115 take notice, that this ſenſe or faculty ig 
not uſually numbered among the paſſions. Nay, 
on the contrary, it aſſumes very frequently the 
name of reaſon. Language is acbitrary, and 
therefore various. I can only ſay, that theſe 
moral feelings are, as much as any other, modes 
of pleaſure and pain, though perhaps leſs. violent 
than the reſt. If you diſlike the words /en/e 
and paſſion, uſe any other, that will expreſs the 
fame idea; and it will ſerve the purpoſe equal-' 
Iy well. That we like or diſlike beneficial or 
hürtful actions; that theſe ſentiments lead us to 
like or diſlike the agents, if acting with defign 
and choice; and that theſe agents are finally 
approved or diſapproved, as acting under the 
influence of good or bad principles: theſe on- 
ly are the material points, which we mean to 
aſſert. 


Recapitulation. * 


1. Some paſſions reſpect indifferentiy good 
and evil of all kinds, and all the various objects, 
which are capable of producing or preventing 
either. Such are our deſires and averſions; ; 
hopes and fears; Joys and ſorrows. 
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N Oruzs paſſions reſpect only intelligent 
cauſes of pleaſure or pain. Such are eſterm and 
diſeſteem; benevolence and malevolence; the 


ſenſe of as and en "the beute of 
mow good and 1 


wage — 


. * 


. Aa theſe paſion#ars dannn this} 
ciple, that the image of pleaſure Nee "the 


image of pain diſpleaſes. They are drawn 
from this ſouree, in various ways, by anticipa- 


* W way hx ons} 


14. Tx ESE ere are applicable not on- 
ces other paſſions, but to the moral faculty 
itſelf: which may be conſidered as a pecubar 
ſpecies of eſteem and diſeſteem, confined to 
wor determinations of the will, - | 
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